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VIIL—HOW ETIENNE GERARD 
WILL tell you no more stories, 
my dear friends. It is said 
that man is like the hare, which 
runs in a circle and comes 
back to die at the point from 
which it started. Gascony has 

been calling to me of late. I see the blue 
Garonne winding among the vineyards and 
the bluer ocean towards which its waters 
sweep. I see the old town also, and the 
bristle of masts from the side of the long 
stone quay. My heart hungers. for the 
breath of my native air and the warm 
glow of my native sun. Here in Paris 
are my friends, my occupations, my 
pleasures. There all who have known me 
are in their grave. And yet the south- 
west wind as it rattles on my windows seems 
always to be the strong voice of the mother- 
land calling her child back to that bosom in- 
to which I am ready to sink. 
my part in my time. The time has passed. I 
must pass also. Nay, dear friends, do not 
look sad, for what can be happier than a life 
completed in honour and made beautiful 
with friendship and love? And yet it is 
solemn also when a man approaches the end 
of the long road and sees the turning which 
leads him into the unknown. But the 
Emperor and all his Marshals have ridden 
round that dark turning and passed into the 
beyond. My Hussars, too—there are not 
fifty men who are not waiting yonder. I 
must go. But on this the last night I will 
tell you that which is more than a tale—it is 
a great historical secret. My lips have been 
sealed, but I see no reason why I should 
not leave behind me some account of this 
remarkable adventure, which must otherwise 
be entirely lost, since I, and only I of all 
living men, have a knowledge of the facts. 

I will ask you to go back with me to the 
year 1821. In that year our great Emperor 
had been absent from us for six years, and 
only now and then from over the seas we 
heard some whisper which showed that he 
was still alive. You cannot think what a 
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weight it was upon our hearts for us who 
loved him to think of him in captivity: eating 
his giant soul out upon that lonely island. 
From the moment we rose until we closed 
our eyes in sleep the thought was always 
with us, and we felt dishonoured that he, our 
chief and master, should be so humiliated 
without our being able to move a hand to 
help him. There were many who would 
most willingly have laid down the remainder 
of their lives to bring him a little ease, and 
yet all that we could do was to sit and 
grumble in our cafés and stare at the map, 
counting up the leagues of water which lay 
between us. It seemed that he might have 
been in the moon for all that we could do to 
help him. But that was only because we 
were ail soldiers and knew nothing of the sea. 

Of course, we had our own little troubles 
to make us bitter, as well as the wrongs of 
our Emperor. There were many of us who 
had held high rank and would hold it again 
if he came back to his own. We had not 
found it possible to take service under the 
white flag of the Bourbons, or to take an oath 
which might turn our sabres against the man 
whom we loved. So we found ourselves with 
neither work nor money. What could we do 
save gather together and gossip and grumble, 
while those who had a little paid the score 
and those who had nothing shared the bottle ? 
Now and then, if we were lucky, we managed 
to pick a quarrel with one of the Garde du 
Corps, and if we left him on his back in the 
Bois we felt that we had struck a blow for 
Napoleon once again. They came to know 
our haunts in time, and they avoided them as 
if they had been hornets’ nests. 

There was one of these—the Sign of the 
Great Man—in the Rue Varennes, which was 
frequented by several of the more dis- 
tinguished and younger Napoleonic officers. 
Nearly all of us had been colonels or aides- 
de-camp, and when any man of less distinc- 
tion came among us we generally made him 
feel that he had taken a liberty. There were 
Captain Lepine, who had won the medal of 
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honour at Leipzig ; Colonel Bonnet, aide-de- 
camp to Macdonald ; Colonel Jourdan, whose 
fame in the army was hardly second to my 
own ; Sabbatier of my own Hussars, Meunier 
of the Red Lancers, Le Breton of the 
Guards, and a dozen others. Every night 
we met and talked, played dominoes, drank 
a glass or two, and wondered how long it 
would be before the Emperor would be back 
and we at the head of our regiments once 
more. ‘The Bourbons had already lost any 
hold they ever had upon the country, as was 
shown a few years afterwards, when Paris 
rose against them and they were hunted for 
the third time 
out of France. 
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were caused by his standing to his post 
upon the Orient, at the Battle of the Nile, 
until the vessel blew up underneath him. 
Yet he would say little about himself, but he 
sat in the corner of the café watching us all 
with a wonderfully sharp pair of eyes and 
listening intently to our talk. 

One night I was leaving the café when 
Captain Fourneau followed me, and touching 
me on the arm he led me without saying a 
word for some distance until we reached his 
lodgings. ‘‘I wish to have a chat with you,” 
said he, and so conducted me up the stair 
to hisroom. There he lit a lamp and handed 
me a sheet of 
paper which he 





Napoleon had 
but to show him- 
self on the coast, 
and he_ would 
have marched 
without firing a 
musket to the 
capital, exactly as 
he had done 
when he came 
back from Elba. 

Well, when 
affairs were in 
this state there 
arrived one night 
in February, in 
our café, a most 
singular little 
man. He was 
short but exceed- 
ingly broad, with 
huge shoulders, 
and a head 
which was a 
deformity, so 
large was it. His 
heavy brown face 
was scarred with 
white streaks in 
a most extra- 
ordinary manner, 





and he had griz * THOSE WHO LOVE THE EMPEROR SHOULD OBEY HIM WITHOUT QUESTION.” 
zled 
such as seamen wear. Two gold earrings in his 
ears, and plentiful tattooing upon his hands 
and arms, told us also that he was of the sea 
before he introduced himself to us as Captain 


whiskers 


Fourneau, of the Emperor’s navy. He had 
letters of introduction to two of our number, 
and there could be no doubt that he was 
devoted to the cause. He won our respect, 
too, for he had seen as much fighting as 


any of us, and the burns upon his face 


took from = an 
envelope in_ his 
bureau. It was 
dated a few 
months before 
from the Palace 
of Schonbrunn at 
Vienna. “ Cap- 
tain Fourneau is 
acting in the 
highest interests 
of the Emperor 
Napoleon. Those 
who love the 
Emperor should 
obey him without 
question.— Marie 
Louise.” ‘That is 
what I read. I 
was familiar with 
the signature of 
the Empress, and 
I could not doubt 
that this was 
genuine. 

= Well,” said 
he, “are you 
satisfied as to 
my creden- 
tials ? s 

“ Entirely.” 

“ Are you pre 


pared to take 





your orders from me?” 

“This document leaves me no choice.” 

“Good! In the first place, I understand 
from something you said in the café that you 
can speak English ?” 

* Yes, I can.” 

**Let me hear you do so.” 

I said in English, “Whenever the 
Emperor needs the help of Etienne 
Gerard, I am ready night and day to 
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give my life in his service.” 
Fourneau smiled. 

“Tt is funny English,” said he, “ but still 
it is better than no English. For my own 
part I speak English hke an Englishman. 
It is all that I have to show for six years 
spent in an English prison. Now I will tell 
you why I have come to Paris. I have come 
in oider to choose an agent who will help 
me in a matter which affects the interests of 
the Emperor. I was told that it was at the 
café of the Great Man that I would find the 
pick of his old officers, and that I could rely 
upon every man there being devoted to his 
interests. I studied you all, therefore, and I 
have come to the ‘conclusion that you are 
the one who is most suited for my purpose.” 

I acknowledged the compliment. ‘“ What 
is it that you wish me to do?” I asked. 

“Merely to keep me company for a few 
months,” said he. “You must know that 
after my release in England I settled down 
there, married an English wife, and rose to 
command a small English merchant ship, 
in which I have made several voyages from 
Southampton to the Guinea coast. They 
look on me there as an Englishman. You 
can understand, however, that with my feel- 
ings about the Emperor I am lonely some- 
times, and that it would be an advantage to 
me to have a companion who would sympa- 
thize with my thoughts. One gets very bored 
on these long voyages, and I would make it 
worth your while to share my cabin.” 

He looked hard at me with his shrewd 
grey eyes all the time that he was uttering 
this rigmarole, and I gave him a glance in 
return which showed him that he was not 
dealing with a fool. He took out a canvas 
bag full of money. 

“There are a hundred pounds in gold in 
this bag,” said he. ‘“‘ You will be able to buy 
some comforts for your voyage. I should 
recommend you to get them in Southampton, 
whence we will start in ten days. The name 
of the vessel is the B/ack Swan. I return 
to Southampton to-morrow, and I shall hope 
to see you in the course of the next week.” 

“Come now,” said I. “Tell me frankly 
what is the destination of our voyage ?” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you?” he answered 
“We are bound for the Guinea coast of 
Africa.” 

“Then how can that be in the highest 
interests of the Emperor ?” I asked. 

“Tt isin his highest interests that you ask 
no indiscreet questions and I give no indis- 
creet replies,” he answered, sharply. So he 
brought the interview to an end, and I found 
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myseif back in my lodgings with nothing save 
this bag of gold to show that this singular 
interview had indeed taken place. 

There was every reason why I should see 
the adventure to a conclusion, and so within 
a week I was on my way to England. I 
passed from St. Malo, to Southampton, and 
on inquiry at the docks I had no difficulty 
in finding the Back Swan, a neat little vessel . 
of a shape which is called, as I learned after- 
wards, a brig. There was Captain Fourneau 
himself upon the deck, and seven or eight 
rough fellows hard at work grooming her and 
making her ready for sea. He greeted me 
and led me down to his cabin. 

“You are plain Mr. Gerard now,” said he, 
“and a Channel Islander. I would be 
obliged to you if you would kindly forget 
your military ways and drop your cavalry 
swagger when you walk up and down my 
deck. A beard, too, would seem more sailor- 
like than those moustaches.” 

I was horrified by his words, tut, after all, 
there are no ladies on the high seas, and what 
did it matter? He rang for the steward. 

“Gustav,” said he, “you will pay every 
attention to my friend, Monsieur Etienne 
Gerard, who makes this voyage with us. This 
is Gustav Kerouan, my Breton steward,” he 
explained, “and you are very safe in his hands.” 

This steward, with his harsh face and stern 
eyes, looked a very warlike person for so 
peaceful an employment. I said nothing, 
however, though you may guess that I kept 
my eyes open. A berth had been prepared 
for me next the cabin, which would have 
seemed comfortable enough had it not con- 
trasted with the extraordinary splendour of 
Fourneau’s Guirters. He was certainly a 
most luxuriots person, for his room was new- 
fitted with velvet and silver in a way which 
would have suited the yacht of a noble better 
than a little West African trader. So thought 
the mate, Mr. Burns, who could not hide his 
amusement and contempt whenever he looked 
at it. This fellow, a big, solid, red-headed 
Englishman, had the other berth connected 
with the cabin. There was a second mate 
named Turner, who lodged in the middle of 
the ship, and there were nine men and one boy 
in the crew, three of whom, as I was informed 
by Mr. Burns, were Channel Islanders like 
myself. This Burns, the first mate, was much 
interested to know why I was coming with 
them. 

“IT come for pleasure,” said I. 

He stared at me. 

“ Ever been to the West Coast ?” he asked. 

I said that I had not. 
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“TI thought not,” said he. “ You'll never 
come again for that reason, anyhow.” 

Some three days after my arrival we un- 
tied the ropes by which the ship was tethered 
and we set eff upon our journey. I was 
never a good sailor, and I may confess that 
we were far out of sight of any land before I 
was able to venture upon deck. At last, 
however, upon the fifth day I drank the soup 
which the good Kerouan brought me, and I 
was able to crawl from my bunk and up 
the stair. The fresh air revived me, angi from 
that time onwards 
I accommodated 
myself to the 
motion of the 
My beard 
had begun to grow 
also, and I have 
no doubt that I 
should have made 
as fine a sailor as 
I have a soldier 
had I chanced to 
be born to that 
branch of the ser- 
vice. I learned to 
pull the ropes 
which hoisted the 
sails, and also to 
haul round the 
long sticks towhich 
they are attached. 
For the most part, 
however, my duties 
were to play écarté 
with Captain Four- 
neau, and to act 





vessel. 
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should see no more until we came to our 
port in the Gulf of Biafra. Every day we 
flew south with a favouring wind, and always 
at noon the pin upon the chart was moved 
nearer and nearer to the African coast. I 
may explain that palm oil was the cargo 
which we were in search of, and that our 
own lading consisted of coloured cloths, old 
muskets, and such other trifles as the English 
sell to the savages. 

At last the wind which had followed us so 
long died away, and for several days we 





as his companion. *“ BURNS EXPLAINED TO ME THAT WE SHOULD SFE 


It was not strange 
that he should need one, for neither 
of his mates could read or write, though 
each of them was an excellent seaman. 
If our captain had died suddenly 
I cannot imagine how we should have 
found our way in that waste of waters, for 
it was only he who had the knowledge 
which enabled him to mark our place upon 
the chart. He had this fixed upon the 
cabin wall, and every day he put our course 
upon it so that we could see at a glance how 
far we were from our destination. It was 
wonderful how well he could calculate it, for 
one morning he said that we should see the 
Cape Verd light that very night, and there 
it was, sure enough, upon our left front the 
moment that darkness came. Next day, 
however, the land was out of sight, and 


surns, the mate, explained to me that we 


NO MORE LAND UNTIL WE CAME TO OUR PORT.” 


drifted about on a calm and oily sea under 
a sun which brought the pitch bubbling out 
between the planks upon the deck. We 
turned and turned our sails to catch every 
wandering puff, until at last we came out of 
this belt of calm and ran south again with a 
brisk breeze, the sea all round us being alive 


with flying fishes. For some days Burns 
appeared to be uneasy, and I observed him 
continually shading his eyes with his hand 
and staring at the horizon as if he were 
looking for land. Twice I caught him with 
his red head against the chart in the cabin, 
gazing at that pin, which was always approach- 
ing and yet never reaching the African 
coast. At last one evening, as Captain 
Fourneau and I were playing écarté in the 
cabfn, the mate entered with an angry look 
upon his sunburned face. ‘ 
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“T beg your pardon, Captain Fourneau,” 
said he. ‘“ But do you know what course 
the man at the wheel is steering ? ” 

“Due south,” the captain answered, with 
his eyes fixed upon his cards. 

“ And.he should be steering due east.” 

“ How do you make that out ?” 

The mate gave an angry growl. 

“T may not have much education,” said 
he, “but let me tell you this, Captain 
Fourneau, I’ve sailed these waters since I 
was a little nipper of ten, and I know the 
line when I’m on it, and I know the 
doldrums, and I know how to find. my way 
to the oil rivers. We are south of the line 
now, and we should be steering due east 
instead of due south if your port is the port 
that the owners sent you to.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Gerard. Just remember 
that it is my lead,” said the captain, laying 
down his cards. “Come to the map here, 
Mr. Burns, and I will give you a lesson in 
practical navigation. -Here is the trade wind 
from the south-west and here is the line, and 
here is the port that we want to make, and 
here is a man who will have his own way 
aboard his own ship.” As he spoke he seized 
the unfortunate mate by the throat and 
squeezed him until he was nearly senseless. 
Kerouan, the steward, had rushed in with a 
rope, and between them they gagged and trus- 


sed the man, so that he was utterly helpless. 
“There is one of our Frenchmen at the 
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wheel. We had best put the mate over- 
board,” said the steward. 

“That is safest,” said Captain Fourneau. 

But that was more than I could stand. 
Nothing would persuade me to agree to the 
death of a helpless man. With a bad grace 
Captain Fourneau consented to spare him, 
and we carried him to the after-hold, which 
lay under the cabin. There he was laid 
among the bales of Manchester cloth. 

“Tt is not worth while to put down the 
hatch,” said Captain Fourneau. “Gustav, 
go to Mr. Turner and tell him that I would 
like to have a word with him.” 

The unsuspecting second mate entered the 
cabin, and was instantly gagged and secured 
as Burns had been. He was carried down 
and laid beside his comrade. The hatch 
was then replaced. 

“Our hands have been forced by that red- 
headed dolt,” said the captain, “and I have 
had to explode my mine before I wished. 
However, there is no great harm done, and 
it will not seriously disarrange my plans. 
Kerouan, you will take a keg of rum forward 
to the crew and tell them that the captain 
gives it to them to drink his health on the 
occasion of crossing the line. They will 
know no better. As to our own fellows, 
bring them down to your pantry so that we 
may be sure that they are ready for business. 
Now, Colonel Gerard, with your permission 
we will resume our game of écarté.” 

It is one of 





“WE SEIZED THE UNFORTUNATE MATE BY THE THROAT.” 


those occasions 
which one does not 
forget. This cap- 
tain, who was a man 
of iron, shuffled 
and cut, dealt and 
played, as if he were 
in his café. From 
below we heard the 
inarticulate mur- 
murings of the two 
mates, half smoth- 
ered by the hand- 
kerchiefs which gag- 
ged them. Outside 
the timbers creaked 
and the sails hum- 
med under the brisk 
breeze which was 
sweeping us upon 
our way. Amid the 
splash of the waves 
and the whistle of 
the wind we heard 
the wild cheers and 
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shoutings of the English sailors as they 
broached the keg of rum. We played half-a- 
dozen games and then the captain rose. “I 
think they are ready for us now,” said he. 
He took a brace of pistols from a locker, and 
he handed one of them to me. 

But we had no need to fear resistance, for 
there was no one to resist. The English- 
man of those days, whether soldier or sailor, 
was an incorrigible drunkard. Without 
drink he was a brave and good man. But 
if drink were laid before him it was a perfect 
nothing could induce him to take 
it with moderation. In the dim light of the 
den which they inhabited, five senseless 
figures and two shouting, swearing, singing 
madmen represented the crew of the Black 
Swan. Coils of rope were brought forward 
by the steward, and with the help of two 
French seamen (the third was at the wheel) 
we secured the drunkards and tied them up, 
so that it was impossible for them to speak or 
move. They were placed under the fore-hatch 
as their officers had been under the after 
one, and Kerouan was directed twice a day 
to give them food and drink. So at last we 
found that the B/ack Swan was entirely our 
own. 

Had there 


madness 


been bad weather I do not 


know what we should have done, but we still 
went gaily upon our way with a wind which 


was strong enough to drive us swiftly south, 
but not strong enough to cause us alarm. 
On the evening of the third day I found 
Captain Fourneau gazing eagerly out from 
the platform in the front of the vessel. 
“ Look, Gerard, look !” he cried, and pointed 
over the pole which stuck out in front. ° 

A light blue sky rose from a dark blue 
sea, and far away, at the point where they 
met, was a shadowy something like a cloud, 
but more definite in shape. 

“What is it?” I cried. 

“Tt is land.” 

* And what land?” 

I strained my ears for the answer, and yet 
I knew already what the answer would be. 

“It is St. Helena.” 

Here, then, was the island of my dreams! 
Here was the cage where our great Eagle of 
France was confined! All those thousands 
of leagues of water had not sufficed to keep 
Gerard from the master whom he loved. 
There he was, there on that cloud - bank 
yonder over the dark blue sea. How my 
eyes devoured it! How my soul flew in 
front of the vessel—flew on and on to tell 
him that he was not forgotten, that after 
many days one faithful servant was coming 
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to his side! Every instant the dark 
blur upon the water grew harder and 
clearer. Soon I could see plainly enough 
that it was indeed a mountainous island. 
The night fell, but still I knelt upon the deck, 
with my eyes fixed upon the darkness which 
covered the spot where I knew that the great 
Emperor was. An hour passed and another 
one, and then suddenly a little golden twink- 
ling light shone out exactly ahead of us. It 
was the light of the window of some house 
—perhaps of his house. It could not be 
more than a mile or two away. Oh, how I 
held out my: hands to it !—they were the hands 
of Etienne Gerard, but it was for all France 
that they were held out. 

Every light had been extinguished aboard 
our ship, and presently, at the direction of 
Captain Fourneau, we all pulled upon one of 
the ropes, which had the effect of swinging 
round one of the sticks above us, and so 
stopping the vessel. Then he asked me to 
step down to the cabin. 

“ You understand everything now, Colonel 
Gerard,” said he, “and you will forgive me 
if I did not take you into my complete confi- 
dence before. In a matter of such import- 
ance I make no man my confidant. I have 
long planned the rescue of the Emperor, 
and my remaining in England and joining 
their merchant service was entirely with that 
design. All has worked out exactly as | 
expected. I have made several successful 
voyages to the West Coast of Africa, so that 
there was no difficulty in my obtaining the 
command of this one. One by one I got 
these old French man-of-war’s-men among 
the hands. As to you, I was anxious to have 
one tried fighting man in case of resistance, 
and I also desired to have a fitting com- 
panion for the Emperor during his long 
homeward voyage. My cabin is already 
fitted up for his use. I trust that before to- 
morrow morning he will be inside it, and we 
out of sight of this accursed island.” 

You can think of my emotion, my frienc(s, 
as I listened to these words. I embraced 
the brave Fourneau, and implored him to 
tell me how I could assist him. 

“T must leave it all in your hands,” said 
he. ‘Would that I could have been the 
first to pay him homage, but it would not be 
wise for me to go. The glass is falling, there 
is a storm brewing, and we have the land 
under our lee. Besides, there are three 
English cruisers near the island which may 
be upon us at any moment. It is for me, 
therefore, to guard the ship and for you to 
bring off the Emperor.” 
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I thrilled at the 
words. 

“Give me your 
instructions!” I 
cried. 

“IT can only 
spare you one man, 
for already I can 
hardly pull round 
the yards,” said he. 
“One of the boats 
has been lowered, 
and this man will 
row you ashore and 
await your return. 
The light which 
you see is indeed 
the light of Long- 
wood. All who are 
in the house are 
your friends, and all 
may be depended 
upon to aid the Emperor’s escape. ‘There is 
a cordon of English sentries, but they are not 
very near to the house. Once you have got 
as far as that you will convey our plans to the 
Emperor, guide him down to the boat, and 
bring him on board.” 

The Emperor himself could not have 
more shortly and 
clearly. There was not a moment to be lost. 
The boat with the seaman was waiting along- 
side. I stepped into it, and an instant after- 
wards we had pushed off. Our little boat 
danced over the dark waters, but always 
shining before my eyes was the light of Long- 
wood, the light of the Emperor, the star of 
hope. Presently the bottom of the boat 
grated upon the pebbles of the beach. It 
was a deserted cove, and no challenge from a 
sentry came to disturb us. I left the seaman 
by the boat and began to climb the hillside. 

There was a goat-track winding in and out 
among the rocks, so I had no difficulty in 
finding my way. It stands to reason that 
all paths in St. Helena would lead to the 
Emperor. I came toa gate. No sentry— 
and I passed through. Another gate—still 
no sentry! I wondered what had become of 
this cordon of which Fourneau had spoken. 
I had come now to the top of my climb, 
for there was the light burning steadily right 
in front of me. I concealed myself and took 
a good look round, but still I could see no 
sign of the enemy. As I approached I saw 
the house, a long, low building with a 
veranda. A man was walking up and down 
upon the path in front. I crept nearer and 


had a look at him. Perhaps it was this 
Vol. xxv.—62, 


given his instructions 
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“OUR LITTLE BOAT DANCED OVER THE DARK WATERS.” 


cursed Hudson Lowe. What a triumph if I 
could not only rescue the Emperor, but also 
avenge him! But it was more likely that 
this man was an English sentry. I crept 
nearer still, and the man stopped in front of 
the lighted window, so that I could see him. 
No; it was no soldier, but a priest. I wondered 
what such a man could be doing there at two 
in the morning. Was he French or English ? 
If he were one of the household I might take 
him into my confidence. If he were English 
he might ruin all my plans. I crept a little 
nearer still, and at that moment he entered 
the house, a flood of light pouring out 
through the open door. All was clear for 
me now, and I understood that not an instant 
was to be lost. Bending myself double I 
ran swiftly forward to the lighted window. 
Raising my head I peeped through, and 
there was the Emperor lying dead before me! 
My friends, I fell down upon the gravel 
walk as senseless as if a bullet had passed 
through my brain. So great was the shock 
that I wonder that I survived it. And yet 
in half an hour I had staggered to my feet 
again, shivering in every limb, my teeth 
chattering, and there I stood staring with the 
eyes of a maniac into that room of death. 
He lay upon a bier in the centre of the 
chamber, calm, composed, majestic, his face 
full of that reserve power which lightened our 
hearts upon the day of battle. A half-smile 
was fixed upon his pale lips, and his eyes, 
half-opened, seemed to be turned on mine. 
He was stouter than when I had seen him at 
Waterloo, and there was a gentleness of ex- 
pression which I had never seen in life. On 
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either side of him burned rows of candles, 
and this was the beacon which had welcomed 
us at sea, which had guided me over the 
water, and which I had hailed as my star of 
hope. Dimly I became conscious that many 
people were kneeling in the room ; the little 
Court, men and women, who had shared 
his fortunes, Bertrand, his wife, the priest, 
Montholon—all were there. I would have 
prayed too, but my heart was too heavy and 
bitter for prayer. And yet I must leave, and 
I could not leave him without a sign. 
Regardless of whether I was seen or not, I 
drew myself erect before my dead leader, 
brought my heels together, and raised my 
hand in a last salute. ‘Then I turned and 
hurried off through the darkness, with the 
picture of the wan, smiling lips and the steady 
grey eyes dancing always before me. 

It had seemed to me but a little time that 
I had been away, and yet the boatman told 
me that it was hours. Only when he spoke 
of it dic 1 observe that the wind was blowing 
half a gale from the sea and that the waves were 
roaring in upon the beach. ‘Twice we tried to 
push out our little boat, and twice it was thrown 
back bythe sea. The third time a great wave 
filled it and stove the bottom. Helplessly 


we waited beside it until the dawn broke, to 
show a raging sea and a flying scud above 


it. There was no sign of the Black Swan. 
Climbing the hill we looked 
down, but on all the great 
torn expanse of the ocean 
there was no gleam of a 
sail. She was gone. 
Whether she had sunk, 
or whether she was recap 
tured by her English crew, 
or what strange fate may 
have been in store for her, 
I do not know. Never 
again in this life did I see 
Captain Fourneau to tell 
him. the result of my 
mission. For my own 
part I gave myself up 
to the English, my _boat- 
man and I pretending 
that we were the only sur- 
vivors of a lost vessel 

though, indeed, there was 
no pretence in the 
matter. At the hands of 
their officers I received 
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that generous hospitality which I have 
always encountered, but it was many a long 
month before I could get a passage back 
to the dear land outside of which there can 
be no happiness for so true a Frenchman 
as myself. 

And sol tell you in one evening how I 
bade good-bye to my master, and I take my 
leave also of you, my kind friends, who have 
listened so patiently to the long-winded 
stories of an old broken soldier. Russia, 
Italy, Germany, Spain, Portugal, and England, 
you have gone with me to all these countries, 
and you have seen through my dim eyes 
sométhing of the sparkle and splendour of 
those great days, and I have brought back to 
you some shadow of those men whose tread 
shook the earth. ‘Treasure it in your minds 
and pass it on to your children, for the 
memory of a great age is the most precious 
treasure that a nation can possess. As the 
tree is nurtured by its own cast leaves, 
so it is these dead men and vanished days 
which may bring out another blossoming 
of heroes, of rulers, and of sages. I go to 
Gascony, but my words stay here in your 
memory, and long after Etienne Gerard is 
forgotten a heart may be warmed or a spirit 
braced by some faint echo of the words that 
he has spoken. Gentlemen, an old soldier 
salutes you and bids you farewell. 
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Humour at the Paris Salon. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


{In this Magazine for June, 1902, appeared an article entitled ‘‘ Humour at the Royal Academy.” It 
may be interesting to compare the work of our French neigh: ours with our own from a similar point of view. ] 


circles that the one subject 

sure of acceptance at the Salon 

is a funeral ; and there is real 

ground for the saying in the 

attraction which of late years 
pictures of the lugubrious have had for the 
crowds passing through the galleries in the 
Champs Elysées. On the other hand, the ex- 
hibition—which in France corresponds to 
our annual show at the Royal Academy—has 
included some works which for real humour 
of an unobtrusive and somewhat dainty kind 
are equal to anything which might be looked 
for in quarters that are avowedly devoted to 
the cultivation of mirth. Paris has not its 
Punch, and according to our insular preju- 
dice, at least, the humour of black and white 
drawing which is spread over a section of 
the French Press is by no means an equiva- 
lent to that which is given forth every week 
by our great and genial contemporary. But 
in oil paint the comedy of French art 
certainly finds 





expression at the 
Salon no less 
forcible than that 
of English art 
at the Royal 
Academy. 

The leading 
comedian in the 
art of the Salon 
is, I consider, 
M. Chocarne- 
Moreau, whose 
brush is regularly 
responsible for 
most of the 
smiles with 
which the mass 
of visitors emerge 
from the portals 
of the Salon 
every spring- 
time. His popu- 
larity with the 
Parisians is 
doubtless due, in part, to the fact that all his 
subjects are derived from the streets of Paris. 
A native of Dijon, Paul Charles Chocarne 
Moreau has spent nearly the whole of his 
life in the French capital, studying under the 
famous Bouguereau at the Ecole des Beaux 
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Arts, and exhibiting almost every year at 
the Salon from 1882 until the present time. 
Apart from a few portraits, nearly all M. 
Chocarne-Moreau’s work has been concerned 
with comic little episodes in Parisian life — 
little episodes such as the artist actually 
witnesses in the course of his peregrinations 
on and about the boulevards. He has the 
quickness of a newspaper draughtsman in 
seizing the crucial moment of the scene, 
combined with the talent of the brush in 
giving it an enduring interest and vitality. 
The three “Chocarne-Moreaus” reproduced 
in these pages are quite characteristic of the 
score or so canvases which during as many 
years the artist has contributed to the walls 
of the Salon. ‘The little pastrycook’s boy 
who figures in two of them is, it may be said, 
the artist’s most favoured character. No one 
knowing Paris needs to be told of the 
importance of the fa/issier in its shop- 
keeping fraternity, and only less familiar than 
the tempting display of sweet dainties in his 
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* VERY URGENT. (al. Chesarns- Moreau. 

shop-window is the urchin who conveys them 
to his customers’ houses. The #armition, as 
he is called, with his white linen cap and 
uniform, has the greatest fascination for 
M. Chocarne-Moreau’s brush, and such is 
the invariable pleasantness of his features in 
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“ ACCOMPLICES.” 


an unfailing variety of situations that the 
Parisians have not yet tired of seeing him. 
The marmifon is usually associated with 
some other youthful auxiliary of the trades 
and professions whose distinctive attire forms 
an effective contrast to his own. Thus 
in “Very Ur- 
gent” (“ Tres 
Pressé”), which 
was exhibited in 
1890, we have 
him playing 
marbles with a 
telegraph = mes- 
senger whilst the 
soup is getting 
cold and the 
news stale. In 
** Accomplices,”’ 
which was more 
recently seen at 
the Salon, a 
little chorister is 
stimulating his 
delight in an 
illustrated paper 
whilst three 
fellow - conspira- 
nefari 
ously abstracting 
cakes from a 
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laden with bread for the Church sacrament. 
M. Chocarne-Moreau’s humour is very 
largely that of contrast, as is clearly indi- 
cated in another specimen here given, 
“Each Age Has Its Own Pleasures.” In this 
picture, which was painted in 1894, the 
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(M. Chocarne- Moreau 





HUMOUR 


drollery of the situation is at once seen —- 
a donne flirting with a smart hussar in the 
gardens of the Tuileries, whilst her charges 
amuse themselves with the discovery that 
the soldier’s shako forms an exceptionally 
capacious sand-pail. 

M. Chocarne-Moreau is now forty-six, and 
has been reproducing little bits of Parisian 
life, on its comic side, for more than twenty 
years. But he will tell you that the city he 
loves so well gives him still every year more 
subjects of this kind than he can succeed in 
putting on can- 
vas, and to the 
hanging com- 
mittee, as well as 
to the crowd of 
visitors at the 
Salon, the 
humour of his 
brush has cer- 
tainly lost none 
of its freshness. 
The Salon, with 
a somewhat rare 
official conde- 
scension to a 
painter having 
the laughter of 
the public as his 
aim, has even 
given hima 
medal, and in 
1889, at the 
Universal Exhi- 
bition, his _ pic- 
tures obtained a 
similar reward. 

M. José Frappa 
has been another 
prolific source of 
humour at the 
Salon in recent 
years. His theme 
has been mainly 
the mirthful side 
of monastic life. 
In ‘some respects his work reminds you of 
our own Dendy Sadler, but as a rule he gives 
it a more comic touch than does the English 
artist. A native of the South of France—of 
St. Etienne, to be exact—M. Frappa’s early 
days were cast much amongst monks and 
monasteries, and it was his delight to make 
their simple pursuits and often jovial faces 
the subjects of a precocious pencil. The 
study of physiognomy has always had an 
exceptional attraction for M. Frappa—he has 
even published a book on the subject from 
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“ RETURNING WITH THE SPOILS.” 
(This picture is a portiait of the Artist himself.) 
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the artistic rather than the scientific point of 
view—and in this age, when almost every 
Frenchman has whiskers or moustache, he 
has found that the clean-shaven face of the 
monk yave him the greatest scope in depict- 
ing the more subtle shades of humorous 
expression. 

In some of his pictures the artist has dealt 
in the freest spirit with certain phases of 
monastic life—such as “ A Reading from 
Rabelais ” and “ The Return of the Mission- 
ary”—but these somewhat satirical efforts 
seem to have 
been taken in 
excellent part by 
the leaders of 
the Church con- 
cerned. A por- 
trait- painter of 
considerable 
reputation, M. 
Frappa has been 
favoured with 
commissions 
from several dis- 
tinguished Ro- 
man Catholic 
prelates, one of 
his most recent 
sitters being Car- 
dinal Gibbons, 
the Archbishop 
of Baltimore, 
during a visit of 
the artist to the 
United States. I 
spent a couple 
of hours with M. 
Frappa_ in_ his 
Paris studio 
some of his work, 
by the way, is 
done at a country 
house near Vichy 
—and found him 
far too good- 
natured a man 
with his fun. He showed 

a dozen —in a_ photo- 
graphic form —of his humorous contri- 
butions to the walls of the Salon, and 
I came to the conclusion that his “Le 
Quéteur” (“Returning with the Spoils”) was, 
on the whole, the best example for repro- 
duction, although it is a picture which 
requires a little explanation to readers not 
familiar with Continental monasteries. The 
“ Quéteur ” is, it seems, the monk who, when 
supplies are getting short, is deputed by his 


(M. Frappa. 


to mix malice 
me more than 
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self, attired in the monk’s habit and 
painted from the reflection m a murror. 
The artist has been his own model in 
several other pictures, such being his 
talent and capacity in facial expression 
that he can sometimes best realize for 
himself, even whilst using the brush, 
the particular shade of feeling which 
he wishes to depict. Even as M. 
Frappa — who, like M. Chocarne- 
Moreau, is in the prime of life—con- 
verses, you cannot but notice the 
extraordinarily mobile play of his 
countenance, which has served him so 
well in his art. It may be added that 
M. Frappa, who had the highest kind 
of art training under Paris masters, 
has painted many subjects of serious 
import, but it is his work in the light 
vein of “ Le Quéteur” which has won 
for him his recognised position on 
the walls of the Salon. 
The humour of child-life has had 
more than one exemplification of 
recent years from the studio of M. 
Henri Brispot. “A Memory of Child- 
hood,” which is reproduced in these 
pages, is exactly what its title indicates. 
One of the artist’s earliest recollec- 
tions of his country boyhood is of 
Potatoes 693 ‘A MEMORY OF CHILDHOOD.” [M. Henri Brispot. being pursued by a swarm of geese, 
which had probably turned upon him 
brethren to go out in search of provender, after undue teasing, and of his taking refuge 
calling upon every friendly farmer and on a gate. The incident has been put on 
peasant for some contribution, according to canvas just as he recalled it, and was 
to their means, towards replenishing the exhibited in 1899. 
monastic larder. 
In M. Frappa’s 
picture the 
guéleur has re- 
turned from his 
quest, rejoicing 
in the unusually 
valuable capture 
of a live young 
pig, which he 
holds in his 
arms aS a woman 
would hold a 
baby, besides 
the usual assort 
ment of good 
things carried 
In a capacious 
basket. 

The model for 
this picture was 
none other than 
M. Frappa him- Painted by) “WHO LOVES ME FOLLOWS ME.” 














(Mr. Henry Bacon. 
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It is an American and not a French artist 
who has painted “Qui m’Aime Me Suit” 
(“Who Loves Me Follows Me”). But Mr. 
Henry Bacon, although a citizen of the 
United States, is an artist of France in train- 
ing and temperament. Having seen arduous 
service in the American Civil War, Mr. 
Bacon proceeded to France on the outbreak 
of the conflict with Germany in order that he 
might see something more of the fierce 
delights of war. When the campaign was 
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proceeded to the farmhouse where he was 
painting the picture and inquired for his 
model, from whom he desired a last “ sit- 
ting.” “You cannot have her any more,” 
replied the farmer. “No? How is that?” 
“She is dead,” calmly rejoined the girl’s 
employer ; “she had a bath.” The poor 
milkmaid was, in fact, dead, and the picture 
had to be finished without her further assist- 
ance, but Mr. Bacon likes to think that the 
farmer’s prejudice caused him to exaggerate, 
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over Mr. Bacon was led to become a student 
of the * Beaux Arts,” and was soon subject 
to a fascination which has lasted ever since, 
painting subject-pictures that have now 
and again been full of humour. Of such 
is his rendering of the well-known French 
saying, the outcome of a summer holiday at 
Etrétat a year or two ago. The milkmaid of 
the picture, with her amorous “ followers,” 
had an actual existence, and Mr. Bacon— 
the name in conjunction with such a picture 
led to no small amount of punning in Paris 
journals—painted her in the intervals of her 
employment. 

As a sitter the artist had only one fault to 
find with her: she would not observe in her 
person the scrupulous cleanliness necessarily 
associated with a milkmaid in art, and he 
had more than once to rebuke her on the 
subject. This fact had a semi-tragical sequel. 
On returning to Etrétat after a few days’ 
absence on business in Paris, Mr. Bacon 


“A Panic.” 


(M. Gaudefroy. 


and that, in reality, he was not even indirectly 
responsible for the girl’s sudden decease. 
The humour of sport as it appears in 
French eyes nowadays is often shown in 
French art, and one or two specimens of this 
humour in oils have found their way into the 
Salon, such as “ Une Panique,” by M. Gaude- 
froy, and “ La Farce des Chasseurs” (which 
I have translated as “The Gamekeeper’s 
Joke”), by M. Denneulin, a work exhibited 
only last year. Both pictures tell their own 
story fairly well. In “ Une Panique” peasant 
girls going to market have evidently encoun- 
tered at a critical point in their journey— 
whilst crossing a bridge—a pack of hounds 
in full cry, and have come to sad trouble in 
consequence, the situation doubtless not 
having the familiarity which it would have 
had for their English sisters of the same 
class. M. Gaudefroy, I may add, is an 
enthusiastic huntsman himself. “The Game- 
keeper’s Joke” consists in having placed a 
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stuffed rabbit at a 
convenient spot on a 
shooting expedition, 
and gleefully exhibit- 
ing it to the chag- 
rined gaze of an 


over - boastful mem- 
ber of the party. The 
ridiculous in these 
pictures has doubt- 
less not the same 
meaning for the 
French public as it 
has for us, but the 
humorous talent of 
their painters, who 
are both among the 
lesser - known Salon 
exhibitors, will 











{M. Denneulin. 


obtain general recog- 


“nition. 


The only speci- 
men, by the way, of 
feminine humour at 
the Salon which I 
have come across is 
*Un Coup d’céil” 
(‘*A Peep”) by 
Madame A. Billet, 
which cleverly carries 
out a very clever idea. 
The rapid glance of 
the eye at the pretty 
milliner through the 
slit in her umbrella 
appeals to one atonce 
as a genuine touch 
of real comedy. 











ROM the top of the haystack 


on which Miss Edith Lavery 

reclined there was visible one 

of those serene landscapes 

that seem typical of Sussex 

and an afternoon of summer. 
The green uplands, hedge after hedge, sloped 
like a terrace to a hot, hazy valley where the 
red roofs of Willup hamlet peeped among 
ancient elms ; the sweet smell of recent mow- 
ing came in little airs from all a¥ound ; larks 
made music among the blue clouds ; and far 
away to the left some puffs of smoke showed 
a train just moving out from Stannit Station, 
which is the junction for Willup. Miss 
Lavery herself, a prone, slender figure, with 
grey eyes, sun-brown hair, and a small, rather 
serious mouth that pouted at a letter open 
in her hands, completed the peaceful picture. 
She was, perhaps, a trifle distracted over 
the letter, which ran thus :— 

“My Dearest Epitu,—I have com- 
manded Frederick, as he is passing Willup on 
his way back from Brighton, to stop and pay 
youacall. I’m dying for you to see him. 
You know he isa botanist— very distinguished 
for his age—and most manly, I think, though 
I know you like people who are quite athletic. 
It does seem so strange that I should be 

Vol. xxv.—63. 


engaged first, when you are 

so pretty, as everyone says. 

But then, dear, looks are 

not everything, are they? 

So many different things 

appeal to men, don’t they ? 

Frederick says—but I won’t 

tell you what he says of me. 
You would think me so conceited. Do write 
at once and tell me what you think of him. 
I know exact/y what he will think of you. 

“ Ever, dearest Edith, 
* Yours, CLARISSA.” 

What it was in this letter that caused Miss 
Lavery to pout and frown is hard to say. 
Perhaps some of the phrases suggested a 
tone of patronage, and the dearest of friends 
does not like to be crowed over. At all 
events, Miss Lavery kept reading the letter 
with interest and raised her brows at words 
here and there. A most manly botanist ; she 
tried to picture him, and her lips curled a 
little, not meaning to. 

“T’m to tell Clarissa what I think of him, 
and she knows exactly what he will think of 
me,” she murmured. “I—I hope I shall 
like him.” 

Being quite sincere in this hope, she turned 
her eyes away from the letter, since there 
would be less chance of liking him if she 
allowed Clarissa’s description to prejudice 
her against the man. She felt, if only this 
Mr. Frederick Clarke had been punctual, she 
would have been more prepared to like him. 
One ought not to read over that kind of 
letter too often. Probably Clarissa did not 
mean to be disagreeable. And it was nice 
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of her to want him to call. Only he was late. 
She had been on the haystack, which com- 
manded the view all the way up from the 
station, for over half an hour, and the sun 
was rather hot. 

She raised herself on her elbows to make 
certain that he was not coming yet, meaning 
to descend and betake herself to the house, 
when something that she saw fixed her full 
of excitement. Coming up from Willup over 
the fields in the direction of her hay- 
stack was a strange company, cover- 
ing the ground at a most unwonted 
speed. It consisted of a tall young 
man in a Norfolk jacket, who ran 
steadily and evenly, followed at a 
considerable interval by Sergeant 
Kippin, of the Willup constabulary, 
and two other constables 
told out on the flanks of 
the chase. Behind these, 
scattered, were half-a-dozen 
field labourers, who had 
apparently joined out of 
sympathy, and were puffing 
along in answer to shouts 
from the sergeant. Now 
and again the young man 
would turn his head in that 
easy, graceful manner, not 
impeding pace, which shows 
the skilled runner, and take 
in the field with a wary eye ; 
and, even while Miss Lavery 
watched, spurted a little for 
the gate which led into the 
meadow immediately below 
the one in which the hay- 
stack stood. 

What could it mean? 
Who was the young man ? 
And why were the police 
after him ? The questions 
were unanswerable, but un 
consciously Miss Lavery’s 
sympathies went out to the pursued. How 
splendidly he ran! If he could avoid being 
headed off it really looked as if he would get 
away. And just at that moment she became 
aware that some of her uncle’s men in the 
field on the right had observed the chase and 
were hurrying round to cut the young man off. 
He also, it seemed, had become aware of it, 
for he almost stopped. ‘There were only two 
hedges between him and these new pursuers; 
only one now between him and the haystack. 
In a minute he had forced himself through the 
hedge, and Miss Lavery, unobserved, was look- 
ing down upon him. Next moment, to her 
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perturbation, he had caught sight of the ladder 
leaning against the side of it, and had evidently 
made up his mind to use it for a refuge. 
The hedges screened him, as he climbed up 
hastily. She had no time to make up her 
mind what to do when he was beside her. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, starting 

back. “I'd no idea——” 

“ Not at all,” she said, awkwardly. 

“ But I must,” he said, cheerfully. ‘ For, 
to tell the truth, I want 
to stay here, if you don’t 
mind, and I’m obviously 
trespassing. But, you see, 
several policemen are 
chasing me and I’m trying 
to get away.” 


“Why?” 

“ Stealing.” 

He confessed it 
rather proudly than 
otherwise, and threw himself flat on the top of 
the stack as he spoke. Miss Lavery had risen. 

“ But-—-but who are you ?” she said. 

“My name is Clarke.” 

“Oh!” 

The girl’s head whirled. Here was her 
friend’s fiancé, confessing to having stolen, 
to being pursued, all in a merry voice with 
the merest note of anxiety in it, so that she 
was not even sure if he were jesting. But, 
no, she could see his pursuers coming up. — 

Loyalty to her friend Clarissa was Miss 
Lavery’s first consideration. 

“What shall I do?” she asked, stiffly. 





A SUDDEN THIEF. 


“Lie like a duchess,” he suggested. 
“ They can’t have seen me, and if you send 
‘em on I can get down.” 

She stood as she had done since his 
sudden arrival, conscious that she must act 
in a moment when the police would have 
come, and revolving subterfuges a little ner- 
vously. She could noi help looking down 
at the young man, the cause of her mixed 
anxiety and indigaation, lying there so care- 
lessly. So handsome and _ stalwart, too 
Clarissa had deceived her. She should have 
called him decidedly athletic He did not 
look a bit likea botanist. “So many different 
things appeal to men.” Miss Edith Lavery 
was consvious that, despite’ her displeasure, 
she had a desire to do one of those things 
that would appeal to this man, who seemed 
to have given up concern about 
himself and was watching her 
merrily. 

“ Anyone coming?” he asked. 

She pursed her lips to sign 
to him to be silent, 
for Sergeant Kippin 
was just below. 

“* Begging your par- 
ding, miss,” he said, 
panting. 

“Who’s that? 

Whatever is the 


matter, sergeant?” 
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“Please explain, sergeant,” she said, coax- 
ingly. 

“Silence, all!” commanded that officer. 
“We're a-chasin’ a thief, miss, and you bein’ 
aloft I thought, mebbe, as you’d a 

* Quite so,” she nodded. “ But I haven’t.” 

She hoped they would go then. But to 
her dismay the sergeant struck a new idea, 
though his face had fallen. 

“ Mebbe you'd let me tak’ a look round, 
miss, from the stack ?” he said. 

“IT don’t think that I——” 

‘“* Wiggens, the ladder !” 

The sergeant was prompt, if breathless, 
and he had not heard her protest. Already 
the ladder was being reared, and she could 
hear a slow sigh of resignation at her feet. 
It quickened her to desperation. 

* Just as you like,” she 
said, looking about in all 
directions. 

“ But—why—look — that 
must be the man you 
mean, there to the left 

the other side of the 
field — on the road. 
He’s crouching 
under the 
hedge now.” 





Miss Lavery, con- 
gratulating herself 
that she had acted surprise eminently well, 
became aware of a smothered laugh at her 


feet. She bit her lip in annoyance and 
fixed her eyes on Sergeant Kippin, who 
was mustering his followers and explaining 
matters all at once, a task which gave him 
no superfluity of breath. 

“It’s like this, miss. 
Wiggens; we ain’t got ‘im yet. 
There’s a_ thief—a Londoner, like 
enough—in a light soot, as is come 
acrost the fields +3 

“A-runnin’ like a_ buck-rabbit,” 
interposed one of the labourers 

“Right through the hedge, miss,” 
said the sergeant, glaring at the 
interlocutor, “which is where we 
sore ‘im last. ’E’s nipped a watch, 
they d’say, and I was hopin’——” 

“So was we,” said the labourer ; 
“so was we.” 

The sergeant’s breathlessness made 
the interruption possible. 

Miss Lavery smiled amiably down 
upon the company. 


Hold up, 


“THAT MUST BE THE MAN you 
MEAN, THERE TO THE LEFT, 
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“That’s ’im, thanky, miss,” said the 
sergeant. “Hi, you, arter ’im!” 

They were off in a body, making in the 
direction she had indicated. And in that 
direction there was undoubtedly a man, as 
Miss Lavery had said. She could see him 
still bent double over something, unaware of 
the interest taken in him by the Willup 
sleuth-hounds. 

“ Splendid !” 

It was the young man speaking, as gay as 
ever. 

“Yes,” she said, her lips trembling a little. 
“Only I’ve never had to tell such—such 
lies before.” 

He rose and looked at her. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he said, with quick 
apprehension. -‘ But it was kind of you.” 

“I suppose I had to do it for Clarissa’s 
sake.” 

“ Whose ?” he asked, in a puzzled way. 

“ Clarissa’s. But we'd better get down, in 
case they come back. Perhaps you will 
explain to me ?” 

He leapt down with an agility that again 
made the girl half jealous of her friend, and 
set the ladder up for her to descend. She 
took his hand rather dismally and got down. 

“Have you really stolen something?” she 
asked. 

“T’m afraid I have,” he said. 


“ And if 


you think the worse of me I'll go and deliver 
myself up to that pig-headed little constable, 


I promise you. This is how it happened. 
I’m on a walking tour, you know, in a lazy 
way, and I’d just got through that little town 
there——” 

“You didn’t come by train, then ?” 

“No, walking ; and somehow I began to 
wonder what a man would do if he were hard 
up for food, and what it really felt like to 
I’m rather fond of impressions, and 
it’s a case of ‘Satan finds.’ For just at that 
moment I met a jolly, old, comfortable 
fat man with a great chin, and a watch in 
his pocket, and it struck me that here was a 
chance.” 

He paused a moment. She had led him 
into the garden, with eyes turned away. He 
seemed to fancy for the first time that she 
shunned him; to be struck quite suddenly 
with the conviction that there was no reason 
on earth why this girl should feel friendly 
towards him, considering that he had admitted 
himself a thief. 

“If only I could explain,” he went on, 
discontentedly. “It was a sort of mid- 
summer madness, of course. He'd probably 
never been robbed in his life and I’d never 


steal. 
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robbed. So we’d both have a new experience. 
It was so jolly peaceful, you know: that was 
what made me do it.” 

As a matter of fact, she was brimming over 
with amusement. She felt that she knew 
exactly the sensation, the desire to be utterly 
and unconventionally naughty just for a 
moment, but she would not let him see it. 
He deserved to be punished for his un- 
concern. 

“Well ?” she said, coldly. 

“Well, I gave him a dig in the ribs and 
out it came.” 

“ And then ?” 

“We were just by a_ red-brick little 
cottage that seems to belong to the county 
police. Shows I’d never do for a_profes- 
sional, I suppose. They buzzed out and I 
took to my heels.” He spoke curtly. 

“ Rather uphill, wasn’t it ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, warming to her sympathy ; 
“but I’m a fair runner. And, in fact, I’m 
just out of training for the international 
‘Varsity sports. But do say if you believe 
me.” 

They had changed places, and he was 
anxious now and she cool. 

“ But you did steal ?” 

“Rather. I’m guilty. I haven’t even 
thought whether I can return the watch or 
not. If I’d been caught—just think! Might 
have got off as a kleptomaniac ; but that’s 
not much fun. It makes your friends so 
chary of inviting you. No shooting parties, 
and all your partners clutching their brace- 
lets when you go to a dance. Here’s the 
watch.” 

He fished it up out of his 
lugubriously and handed it over. 

‘Oh, dear!” She bubbled over then with 
irrepressible laughter. “It was very wicked 
of you. It’s Uncle John’s.” 

** Whose ?” 

“My uncle’s. He's the jolly, fat, com- 
fortable old man, I suppose.” 

“Drat!” said Mr. Clarke, dolefully, and 
then he also bubbled over. “I’m so glad 
you don’t mind,” he said, with pleasure 

“]T didn't say so.” said Miss Lavery. 
severely. “It was most wrong of you, and 
you know it. And it doesn’t matter whether 
I mind. It’s what Clarissa will think that 
matters.” 

She said this with severity, 
Clarke appeared to be forgetting that he was 
talking with a friend of his betrothed. 

“ But who on earth is Clarissa ?” he asked. 
“You have mentioned her before, I think.” 

Miss Lavery gasped. 


pocket 


because Mr. 





A SUDDEN THIEF. 


“ Aren’t you engaged to her? Aren’t you 
—surely you are Mr. Frederick Clarke?” 
But it seemed she had made a mistake. 

“T’m not,” he said. “ Richard Clarke is 
my name. I’m more sorry than ever if I’ve 
deceived you. I didn’t mean to. But I’m 
not engaged to Clarissa, or, in fact, to any- 
one.” 

The part of the garden where they stood 
bordered on the road along which the 
constables had gone, and as he spoke she 
heard the tramp of their return. 

“ Are you safe ?” she asked, hurriedly. 

“Oh, yes, I think so, thank you. Why, 
they’ve got someone, anyhow.” 

“ What a shame!” 

The sergeant held by the collar a tall, lank 
man with blue spectacles and shaking knees, 


““THE SERGEANT HELD BY THE COLLAR A TALL, LANK MAN,” 


and his subordinates supported him on either 
hand, the volunteers bringing up the rear. 
The sergeant stopped, seeing a gentleman 
standing beside the young lady who had 
assisted him in his coup, and saluted. In- 
stinctively Miss Lavery’s hand closed over 
the watch, which she still held. 

“We've got un, sir,” said the sergeant, 
triumphantly ; “ we’ve got ’un.” 

* Ah, he’ve got ’un,” echoed his retinue. 
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The prisoner, who scemed abashed by the 
force applied to him, found his voice :— 

“T protest against this,” he said; “it’s 
most unjustifiable.” 

“Wait till you get two year,” said the 
sergeant, gruffly. 

“But are you sure——?” began Miss 
Lavery. 

“Not in the least,” said the captive. “I 
protest that they have not the slightest 
evidence for this arrest. I was engaged in 
extracting a unique specimen of frons Eucap- 
thenii stephanotic-c-c ——” 

“Look’ee here,” said the sergeant, “I 
have to warn you that any words you use— 
any cussin’ or swearin’—will be used as 
evidence against you.” 

The prisoner squirmed. 

“ But, I protest, there 
is no evidence. I have 
already informed you 
that I was on my way to 
call on a Miss Lavery.” 

“ Miss Lavery!” 

That young lady 
seemed to be seized 
with a sudden intuition. 
“Are you Mr. Frederick 
Clarke ?” 

The botanist nodded. 

“Clarke of King’s— 
by Jove, so you are! 
Don’t you know me?” 

It was the original 
thief who exclaimed. 
The botanist turned his 
gaze upon the new 
acquaintance. 

“Dick Clarke!” he 
said. “For Heaven’s 
sake, help me to estab- 
lish my innocence !” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. 
Dick Clarke, and he 
turned to the sergeant : 
“Tt’s a mistake,  ser- 
geant, after all. This 
is a friend of mine and 
Miss Lavery’s.” 

“ Mebbe,” said Sergeant Kippin, officially ; 
“mebbe not. We'll see in t’ station. 
Come along o’ me now.” 

He tightened his hold on the botanist’s 
collar, and Miss Lavery wrung her hands in 
vexation. The other Mr. Clarke was smiling 
unkindly. 

The worst point in his character, Miss 
Lavery reflected, was a too strong apprecia- 
tion of comedy. He was not the sort of 
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person, she was sure, who would let another 
man carry his burdens, but he was quite 
capable from sheer gaiety of allowing his 
namesake to be haled to Willup. And 
haled to Willup he certainly would have 
been, when a stout old gentleman, very warm 
and excited, appeared upon the road. 

“It’s my uncle,” said Miss Lavery, and she 
ran to meet him. 

“ Please stop Sergeant Kippin,” she said. 
“ He’s most officious. Here are two friends 
of mine—vboth Mr. Clarkes—and one’s 
engaged to Clarissa, and Sergeant Kippin is 
trying to make out that he stole your watch 
in Willup.” 

“ Whereas,” put in the botanist, “I have 
proceeded straight from a_ station called 
Stannit.” 

“ What is the meaning of this, sergeant ?” 
asked Uncle John, angrily, and he went on to 
crush the unfortunate policeman for doing so 
much as to suspect a friend of his niece. 

“Though I must say, Edith,” he con- 
cluded, after a lengthy harangue, “it is a very 
remarkable thing about my watch. A thief 
undoubtedly snatched at it in Willup, as the 
sergeant says, and, in fact, I have only just 
got back after observing the direction the 
chase took. However, in any case, I should 
be unable to identify the man owing to my 
short sight. Sergeant Kippin, who only saw 
his back, seems to be more positive.” 

* Much too positive,” 
said his niece. 

* Quite so,” 
John. 

“And I'm not at all 
convinced, uncle, that you 
did lose your watch,” she 
proceeded, cautiously. 
“You know you always 
are losing it; and perhaps 
there wasn’t any thief at 
all.” She looked across 
at Mr. Richard Clarke as 
she spoke, in a manner 
meant to abash him. But 
he only smiled, and his 
smile was infectious. The 
old gentleman was pro- 
testing that he could not 
possibly be misled on that 
point, and the sergeant 
wished to know if they 
had been chasing a ghost. 

“ He hadn’t passed me, 
remember, when I was on 
the haystack,” she said. 
“Let me feel, uncle.” 


said Uncle 
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Curiously enough as it turned out, the 
watch was discovered in Uncle John’s pocket 
after all. Mr. Richard Clarke said that it 
was a miracle, gravely, which brought him 
into high favour. ‘The mystified constables 
of Willup and their assistants were given 
beer, which soothed and persuaded all but 
Sergeant Kippin, who would gladly have 
found a victim. Both Mr. Clarkes stayed to 
tea. 

It was towards the end of the week that 
Miss Lavery wrote a letter to dearest 
Clarissa, which contained among other things 
the following news :— 

“TI enjoyed seeing your 
immensely. Wasn’t it horrid about that 
absurd mistake of the policemen? He took 
it so nicely, though, and seems to me 
exactly what I expected from your descrip- 
tion, so that I really can congratulate you 
as much as I have congratulated him. 
Uncle John took such a fancy to the other 
Mr. Clarke that he has asked him to stay 
on. He has been here four days. Do you 
know, Clarissa, that I am engaged? He is 
rather a good athlete, and might be distin- 
guished if he took it up properly. There are 
so many different things that appeal to 
women, aren’t there? He runs splendidly. 
Much love!” 


Mr. Clarke 





“1 ” 
“THE SERGEANT WISHED TO KNOW IF THEY HAD BEEN CHASING A GHOST. 





Physical Exercises. 


FOR WOMEN 


By THE Hon. 
Rosh Cue HAVE written this article for 
= Ver women and girls of all classes. 

Yas] There are plenty of books on 
cl |e NOs physical exercises for men and 
Koka Ae boys, but I have not hitherto 

PEERS seen one designed especially 
to show the correct positions and movements 
for females. I hope, therefore, that the few 
exercises I have put together, with a view 
to improving the appearance as well as the 
health of women and children, will be found 
as useful to others as they have been to me. 
The exercises are not intended for the young 
only. No woman is too old to practise 
some, at any rate, of the easier movements, 
and to feel the better for so doing. 

A most interesting and sensible book has 
been produced by Eustace Miles and E. F. 
Benson on this subject of physical exercise, 
but it is for men and boys, and most of the 
exercises are too jerky to be very safe for 
women. In this article I do not suggest any 
exercise that I have not tried myself with 
most excellent results. Every one of them 
is intended for use in day-schools as well as 
in private schools, for the very young as well 
as for adults, and will be useful for every 
class of women and girls. I have good 
medical authority for the statement that they 
can be begun at the age of six or seven years 
without the least fear of causing any injury. 
They are movements which all mothers 
should be able to teach their children with 
ease. 

Most women require more exercise than 
they have time or inclination to take. When 
the day’s work or pleasure is over they do 
not want to walk or ride a bicycle; if they 
did either, all the muscles would not be 
worked. The exercises which I recommend 
are intended to work a//, and particularly the 
large muscles in the body, and should, where 
it is possible, be gone through every morning 
before the bath or usual ablutions. Far from 
being a fatigue, they are most refreshing, and 
enable one to do more and better work during 
the day with considerably less fatigue. 

The exercises for breathing are set apart 
from the muscular exercises, as, in my opinion, 
they are best practised while one lies flat on 
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the back. At the same time great care should 
be observed in the method of taking breath 
while the muscular exercises are practised. 
For instance, as the arms are raised the 
breath should be taken in; as they are 
lowered it should be let out. 

Very many women walk badly. The reason 
is not far to seek. Walking is left to come 
naturally, and the mother does not take the 
trouble or, rather, see the importance of 
teaching her children the best way. So long 
as they can put one foot before another 
somehow, she is apt to be satisfied. This is 
not enough; children should be carefully 
taught not only to walk well, but also to hold 
themselves well. This object can only be 
attained by the constant practice of exercises 
designed to produce free action of the 
muscles and limbs. 

The fact is that most of us do not 4o/d our- 
selves at all; we give the feet and legs an 
undue proportion of work. All the weight 
of the head and body is thrown downwards 
instead of every muscle doing its share. Let 
me explain more fully. I mean that when 
one is walking or running (and some of these 
remarks apply to sitting still also) there 
should be no sinking of the body into the 
hips. The head should be carried erect, the 
chin in, the shoulders thrown back, one 
shoulder not higher than the other, the arms 
hanging easily, the hands a little to the front, 
the chest should be kept up, the ribs braced ; 
then, and then only, can the legs be free to 
move gracefully from the hips. 

Those women who have to earn their living, 
such as domestic servants, girls who serve in 
shops, etc., would undoubtedly be greatly 
benefited if they were taught by the regular 
use of approved exercises how to save their 
legs and feet as much as possible. 

Great attention should be paid to dress, 
especially the corsets. Children do not need 
corsets, and at no time of life should the 
body be compressed so that it may appear 
smaller than it actually is. Intelligent exer- 
cise—not haphazard exercise— makes it small 
in those parts that should be small, large in 
those parts that should be large. For true 
grace there must be perfect proportion ; it is 
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an undoubted fact that women who practise 
muscular exercises daily, with intelligence 
and care, find an enormous improvement 
not only in their health, but in their personal 
appearance also. I have specially selected 
the exercises which I recommend with a view 
to improving the female figure and adding 
grace to the movements of all those who 
practise them. Corsets should be used for 
support, and not for the purpose of com- 
pression. I myself have for some years worn 
corsets made of a perforated material into 
which strips of elastic are inserted, so that a 
full breath can be taken without hindrance 
of any kind. 

The exercises should, if possible, be prac- 
tised every morning, without any clothes on 
the body and with the windows open. It is 
essential that the pores of the skin be exposed 
to the light and air for at least a short time 
during the day. If some clothing is neces- 
sary, then it should be very loose and light. 
A thin flannel dressing-gown or gymnastic 
costume would be suitable. The feet must 


be bare; many women suffer from burn- 
ing and cold feet and _ other troubles, 
all of which are due in great measure 


to defective circulation. Proper exercises 
with the feet bare will do much to alleviate 
those troubles that exist, and if practised 
in early life will tend to prevent their 
occurrence, one of the chief points being to 
encourage independent action of the toes. 
Many children—the more the better—are 
allowed to wear sandals now ; but as women 
have to wear boots or shoes, they should at 
least give their feet a chance in the privacy 
of theirown rooms. If these exercises are 
practised with bare feet, the importance of 
the part played by the toes will be readily 
appreciated, especially in the balancing 
movements. There is also an exercise for 
the ankle which helps to promote circulation, 
and the feet will remain warm for some time 
after practising it, even if they are covered 
with leather, through which it is impossible 
that light and air should reach them. 

1 must now say a few words on the subject 
of resting. Mr. Benson and Mr. Miles have 
written well on this subject, but,as their book 
may not reach the eyes of all those for whom 
1 am writing, I must make some allusion to 
it here. Everyone should rest consciously 
and thoroughly. As much attention should 
be paid to resting as is bestowed upon the 
People are apt by an uncon- 

to stiffen their muscles whilst 


exercises. 
scious effort 


lying in bed or reclining in an arm-chair. 
No one can be said to be really resting unless 
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every muscle in the body is relaxed, and 
everyone should feel that the bed or chair 
is the only thing that prevents them from 
falling to the ground in an absolutely limp 
state. The back of the head should be 
allowed to rest upon a small pillow or bolster. 
If the muscles of the neck are holding the 
head up, proper rest cannot be obtained. 
Ten minutes of such rest as I propose to 
describe in the relaxing exercises will do 
more to refresh the body than a whole hour 
spent in attempting to rest whilst the muscles 
are only partially relaxed. 

Another important matter is that of con- 
centration. This is. a most indispensable 
faculty to acquire, and cannot be taught too 
early ; it goes hand in hand with self-control, 
and I think both would be encouraged 
amongst children and young girls by careful 
instruction in the exercises here recom 
mended. Some of the movements are 
difficult to execute well at first; I have 
purposely arranged it so, in the hope that, 
while the exercises benefit the muscles of the 
body, the mind may also derive some good 
from them, and that the concentration which 
will be found necessary whilst practising 
them may strengthen the character. When 
the movements are learnt the mind should 
be directed to concentrate upon doing them 
as well as possible, and, later on, upon the 
particular muscles which they are intended 
to develop. Much more could be said on 
this subject. For instance, that no movement 
should become automatic, the pace and the 
intervals between the individual movements 
being varied to any extent ; but I hope these 
few suggestions will prove to be of use to 
many mothers and teachers. 

I shall first describe the exercises for 
breathing, which should, if possible, be gone 
through before rising in the morning. They 
take about five minutes. In day-schools they 
should be practised after the exercises ; there 
should be five minutes of perfect rest after 
the muscular exercises and then five minutes 
should be given to the breathing exercises. 
These exercises are so important as to be 
practically indispensable to all singers, 
whether they be teachers, soloists, or chorus 
singers ; they are also equally indispensable 
to the right production and use of the voice 
in speaking. 

My object, therefore, is to place before the 
public a system for the use of women and 
children of all classes in such a way as to aveid 
all unnecessary waste of time and money, 
and to present the results of my personal 
experience in the simplest possible form. 























PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 


The explanation of the exercises is of neces- 
sity somewhat lengthy, as they must be very 
clearly described ; but, when once thoroughly 
understood, they will be found quite simple. 
I have made them as few as possible, and it 
is not necessary that a/ of them should be 
gone through every day ; a judicious selection 
is recommended, and the habit of varying the 
movements will tend to keep up the interest 
and encourage concentration, which would 
probably be lessened if the same daily routine 
were adhered to without some change. 

When all the muscular exercises are well 
known, any ten of them (adding those for 
breathing and for relaxation of the muscles) 
will take from twenty to thirty minutes, which 
is not an excessive amount 
of time to devote daily to 
such a purpose. 

I have much pleasure in 
stating that I have sub- 
mitted what I have written 
to four well-known medical 
men, all of whom I have to 
thank for most cordial en- 
couragement and approba- 
tion. 

EXERCISES IN BREATHING. 

It is advisable that these 
exercises should be gone 
through before one rises in 
the morning, but this is not 
indispensable ; it is neces- 
sary, however, that no tight 
or compressing garments 
should be worn. 

1. Blow your nose 
thoroughly. Lie straight 
and flat on the back, the 
head being supported by a 
low pillow. Let the whole 
body be relaxed, the face 
free from -any look of 
anxiety, the arms lying at 
the sides. Close the mouth 
and inhale slowly through 
the nostrils. When the 
breath has been drawn in to the fullest extent, 
inflating the chest upwards as well as out- 
wards, hold the breath while you count three, 
then open the mouth and exhale as slowly as 
possible till all the breath has gone. Keep 
the chest up. This exercise should be 
repeated. 

2. Keep the same position. Inhale a full 
breath through the nostrilsas before, but now 
very quickly ; hold the breath while counting 
three, then open the mouth and exhale slowly , 
keep the ch . ve, 

. 7 up. Repeat as above 





FIFTH EXERCISE (FOR WALKING AND 
RUNNING)—FIRST POSITION. 
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3. Inhale a full breath through the nostrils 
slowly ; hold while counting three, then open 
the mouth and exhale as suddenly and as 
violently as possible; keep the chest up. 
Repeat. 

4. Inhale a full breath quickly through the 
nostrils ; hold while counting six. Open the 
mouth and exhale violently ; keep the chest 
up. Repeat three times. After a little prac- 
tice the breath can be held much longer than 
at first. 

5.* (The mouth must be closed through- 
out this exercise.) Close the left nostril 
with the finger, inhale slowly through the 
right till you have a full breath, then close 
the right .nostril and breathe out slowly 
through the left ; now inhale 
slowly through the left nos- 
tril; when a full breath has 
been taken close the left 
nostril and breathe out 
through the right ; keep the 
chest up. Repeat four times 
from the beginning. 

MUSCULAR EXERCISES. 

During the practice of 
these exercises care should 
be taken to hold the body 
well. The head should be 
carried erect, the chin in, 
the shoulders thrown back, 


the ribs braced, and the 
chest up. 
Note.—In_ day - schools 


these should be practised 
in part of the interval that 
is usually given during the 
morning hours. 

1. Exercises 1 and 2 are 
taken from “ Daily ‘Train- 
ing,” by Benson and Miles, 
page 79. “(Of wrist and 
forearm.) Clench the right 
hand, holding it out straight 
in front G. you, with the back 
of the hand downwards. 
Unclasp the fingers with a 
snap and simultaneously move the whole hand 
round on the.pivot of the wrist and forearm 
as far as it will go. Then come back as 
smartly as possible to the original clenched- 
hand position. Repeat about twenty times, 
making the movement as quickly as you can 
in both directions without sacrificing correct- 
ness or fulness. Then do the same with the 
left hand.” 





* No. 5 is specially recommended for young children as a pre- 
ventive against adenoids, also for those who suffer from some 
forms of asthma. 
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FIFTH EXERCISE—SECOND POSITION, 


2. “(Of upper arm.) Extend the arm out 
at full stretch from the shoulder sideways, 
with the hand and fingers completely ex- 
tended and palm downwards; then bend 
it as smartly as possible to its full extent at 
the elbow, bringing the hand close to the 
head, with the palm nearest to the head, and 
at the same time clenching the fist. Go 
back to former position again as smartly 
as possible. Repeat about twenty times. 
Exercise the left arm the same way.” 

3. (For wrist only.) For pianoforte play- 
ing and most games. Hold the elbows to 
the sides, the right forearm and hand at right 
angles to the upper arm in front of the body. 
Keep the wrist quite loose. Let the fingers 
hang limply like dead weights, let the hand 
be open. Now turn the hand round, the 
wrist being the pivot, first from right to left, 
then from left to right. Repeat. Do this 
with the left hand, then with both hands 
together. 

4. (For hip, knee, ankle, and instep.) Stand 
on the left leg firmly. Be sure to keep the 
right position—chest up, chin back, etc. 
Raise the right knee and point the toe to the 
ground, the lower leg being stretched out. 
Turn the toes sharply round as far as they 
will go, the ankle being the pivot, first from 
right to left, then from left to right. Do this 
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with the other leg. After the first few days 
of practice increase the height to which you 
raise the knee by clasping the leg with the 
two hands just below the knee and pulling 
it gently upwards in various directions, now 
farther to the right, now straight in front, 
now farther to the left. 

5. (For walking and running.) Stand on 
both feet firmly, preserving the proper posi- 
tion of chest, chin, etc. Then (1) bring the 
right knee up till it is on a level with the 
hip; (2) stretch out the leg to the front, 
pointing the toe downwards as if about to 
step forwards, but the toe must not be 
allowed to touch the ground ; (3) bring the 
foot back to original position beside the 
other. Do this three times with each leg, 
then three times with the two legs alternately. 
Be careful to preserve the balance. The 
arms should be allowed to hang at the sides, 
the hands slightly to the front. 

6. (For abdominal and back muscles.) 
Note.—This very important series of move- 
ments should be performed as a single exer- 
cise without division or pause. ‘There is no 
great difficulty in it, but it is essential that it 
should be thoroughly well understood before 
it is attempted. I have therefore divided it 
into four parts, in case it should be found 
advisable to go through each part separately 
while learning it. 





FIFTH EXERCISE—THIRD POSITION, 
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(i.) Stand straight upright on the left foot, 
which should be turned a little outwards ; 
the right foot should be a short pace in 
advance and pointing directly forwards ; the 
heel of the right foot should be slightly 
raised. Now stretch the right arm high up 
aud somewhat back in the air, the palm of 
the hand turned upwards, the back of the 
hand towards the head, the eyes looking at 
the hand, and the fingers being as loose as 
possible from the wrist. Stretch the left arm 
downwards and rather behind the body, with 








SIXTH EXERCISE—FIRST POSITION. 


the palm of the hand towards the ground. 
Do not poke the chin forwards. Keep the 
back hollow. 

(ii.) Now make a slow sweep with the 
right hand and arm, first backwards, then 
downwards, past the right hip and as near to 
the ground as possible without bending the 
knees, the head and right side of the body 
following the movement of the arm. When 
the right hand is just opposite the toe of the 
right foot, bring the left hand round to the 
front of the body till the fingers of both 
hands meet at the tips, and at the same time 
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SIXTH EXERCISE—SECOND POSITION, 


throw the weight of the body on to the whole 
of the right foot, raising the heel of the left 
foot. 

(iii.) Without poking forward the chin, 
slowly raise the arm, keeping the tips of 
the fingers still together, and let the body 
and head rise with them till, at your full 
neight, the arms and hands make an arch over 
the head, which should now be tilted back- 
wards, so that the eyes look up to the hands. 





SIXTH EXERCISE—THIRD POSITION, 
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right foot, the arms over the head, and the 
fingers of the hands interlacing loosely. 
Keep the chin back. Raise the left leg and 
stretch it out in front, the toe pointing down- 
wards, but not touching the ground, the body 
falling back and keeping the balance, the 
arms still over the head. Now bring the left 
leg slowly backwards till it is stretched out 
behind, the body and arms falling slowly 
forward to keep the balance. Repeat this 
three times with each leg. 

9. (For turning the head‘and body quickly 
from side to side.) Stand firmly on the two 
feet. Swing the arms on the level of the 
shoulders, first to one side as far as possible, 
then to the other, letting the body and head 
follow them, but keeping the feet firm and 
the knees unbent. This should also be 
practised with the head kept straight and 
still. 

10. (For starting quickly in any direc- 
tion.) Stand with the legs a little apart ; 
stand on the balls of the feet, and not too 
firmly planted on either leg. Take a step 
forward on to the toe of the right foot, the 
left foot passing it, as if about to start 
running; take a step backwards with the 
right foot and let the left foot pass it, which 
brings you to the same position from which 


SIXTH EXERCISE—FOURTH POSITION, 


(iv.) Now fall back upon the left foot, the 
right heel being again raised slightly and the 
right toe being pointed. Then, when the 
body is now leaning well back upon the left 
foot, part the hands and bring them quietly 
back and out till they hang in a natural posi- 
tion at each side. Bring the right foot back 
a short pace behind the left and let it be 
slightly turned outwards. 

Having completed the above four parts, 
beginning with the right arm raised, repeat 
the whole exercise, starting with the left heel 
raised and the left arm up. 

7. (For back and legs.) Stand with the 
heels together, the toes turned out a little, 
and the arms at the sides. Keep the chin 
back and bring both arms to the front, bend- 
ing the body down as low as possible without 
behding the knees. Rise slowly, lifting the 
arms at the same time, till the body is 
quite erect and the arms stretched high 
above the head. Rise on the toes, at 
the same time stretching the hands as high 
as possible. Drop slowly back upon the 
heels, letting the hands and arms go slowly 
out and down till they fall at each side. 
Repeat three times. : : 

8. (For balance.) Stand firmly on the EIGHTH EXERCISE—FIRST POSITION, 
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you started. Do this all round, first from 
left to right, then, changing feet, from right 
to left. You will be astonished to find how 
soon you will increase the rapidity and 
accuracy of your start in any direction; be 
careful not to take so long a step that you 
lose your balance. ‘The hands should be 
rested on the hips, the fingers to the front, 
the thumbs to 

the back. Keep 

the head up, 

shoulders back. 

It will be help- 

ful during this 

exercise to 

count I, 2, I, 2, 

I, 2, as it con- 

Sists of two 

steps forward 

and two back ; 

it should be 

practised slowly 

at first, but the 

pace can be 

increased by 

degrees. 

11. Stand 

erect as in No. 

10, the hands 

on the hips, the 

heels together, 

and the 
turned out; 
bend down 
slowly as low as 
possible, pressing the knees outwards, then 
rise slowly. Repeat this six times. 

12. Stand erect, the hands on the hips, 
etc. ; kick out the right leg towards the right 
side as high as possible, keeping the body 
straight and the knee unbent. Repeat this 
six times with each ley. 

13.* Lie down on the floor flat on the back, 
the arms along the sides ; lift the legs slowly, 
keeping the knees unbent, till they are at 
right angles to the body; lower them slowly 
till in original position. Repeat three times. 

14. Keep the same position as in fore- 
going exercises. Now raise the body till in a 
sitting position, keeping the knees unbent 
ind the heels touching the floor ; then lower 
the body till in original position. 

FOR RELAXATION OF MUSCLES. 

1. This exercise should be done in private. 

Kneel on the floor, keep the body erect, the 


feet 


* Exercise 13 should not be attempted by adults until all the 
ther exercises have been practised for a month, 
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chest up, the ribs braced ; the hands should 
be rested on the hips—the fingers to the 
front, the thumbs to the back. ‘Take a full, 
deep breath through the nostrils, count three, 
then relax every muscle slowly as you breathe 
outwards ; let the head sink forward and the 
hands fall down from the hips; as the head 
falls lower let the body follow and fall quite 
gently on to the 
floor, being 
saved from any 
chance of hurt 
by the hands ; 
turn on to the 
back and let the 
arms and legs 
lie straight out, 
the arms along 
the body not at 
right angles. Lie 
quite still for a 
few minutes and 
be sure that 
every part of the 
body is limp. 
When you rise, 
do so very 
slowly, and _ be- 
fore lifting the 
head take a deep 
breath. 

2. Sit upright 
in an arm-chair, 
the largest and 
easiest available, 
take a deep breath. Then relax the muscles 
as in No. 1, taking care, however, that the 
head falls backwards into a comfortable 
position * 

3. This exercise should be gone through in 
bed, if possible after the breathing exercises ; 
let the head be supported by a small pillow 
or bolster. Take a deep breath, then make 
a conscious effort to relax all the muscles of 
the body and feel that you are absolutely 
limp in every part. Remain thus for several 
minutes, then get out of bed very slowly. At 
any time during the day, after hard muscular 
or brain work, one or other of the foregoing 
exercises will be found most refreshing. 


It is my intention to publish the contents 
of this article in a slightly extended form as 
a pamphlet for the use of women and children 
in their own homes and for schools. 

* Nore.—If thought desirable it iseasy to obtain a suitable 


bolster, which can be fastened to the back of the chair by means 
of an elastic band, in order to support the nape of the neck, 








The Impending Sword. 


By L. J. BEESTON. 


conceals unnameable mon- 
sters and monstrous unname- 
abilities,” said Stormbrook, 
who would have been a 


cynic had he not a soul of 


worth. 

George Heatherly, his particular friend, 
old school chum, just returned from globe- 
trotting, for the present casual man about 
town, greeted the observation with the flicker 
of a smile. “If you mean that for a don 
mot a 

“Which I don’t. Only it does amuse one 
sometimes to reflect on what scoundrels we 
all are, how well we use the doubtful gifts 
that are ours.” 

“You know that you do not mean half 
what you say.” 

*“ Now, consider,” went on Stormbrook, 
“these forgeries of Bank of England notes 
which are throwing London into a state of 
alarm. The supreme genius evinced by 
these unknown rascals compels the admira- 
tion even of the staunchest Churchman. 
Don’t laugh. Such talent, rightly applied, 
would lift this earth nearer the stars.” 

Stormbrook paused to sip his milkless, 
sugarless tea. ‘The two friends were facing 
one another across the table of an Oxford 
Street tea-house, where everything testified 
to an Oriental spirit save the flavour of its 
coffee. It was afternoon. A stream of 
carriages rolled this and that way with a not 
unmusical sound, and well-dressed shoppers 
thronged the pavements. 

Stormbrook, who was in his most charac- 
teristic mood, who liked to hear himself talk, 
continued : 

“You ask me whose is the master hand in 
these forgeries? How should I know? If 
I were a police-officer I should be able to 
answer you, naturally. That is why the 
forgers go undetected. A rumour is gaining 
ground that a woman is not least concerned 
in the matter. Is it not abominable that 
a woman should be suspected of such a 
thing ?” 

Suddenly the speaker started slightly and 
turned his chair. Perhaps it was because 
there had entered a young man whose face 
and form could not but compel attraction. 


The latter was that of a soldier; the former 
showed a soul at war with itself. He was 
undeniably handsome, though somewhat 
sallow, with a petulant frown rendering still 
darker his fine black eyes, in which burned a 
sombre fire. 

Heatherly put the irresistible question, 
“ Who is that?” 

Stormbrook replied, carelessly, “‘ That is a 
Frenchman, Nicolas de Monthéry, son of a 
marquis, officer in one of their twelve regi- 
ments of Cuirassiers, a man of passion, a man 
of poetry, idolized by a score of our best 
women, brave as Achilles and more generous, 
and with a gloomy shadow thrown over his 
life from the cradle.” 

“ You appear to know all about him.” 

“ Are you interested ?” 

“Immensely. Pray continue.” 

“You shall hear a strange thing. For 
generations back the Monthérys have killed 
their best friends. Heaven, which has 
bestowed this curse upon the family, can best 
supply areason. Icannot. One cannot slay 
one’s dearest friend and not feel remorse ; 
least of all the Monthérys, who are one of 
the most honourable and chivalrous families 
of France. Look at Nicolas now, though 
do not let him see you. Did you ever 
observe eyes like his? They are the homes 
of despair. One day he will kill the friend 
who loves him best in the world.” 

“ You mean that there will be an accident?” 
said Heatherly, astonished. 

“There will be drawn swords or levelled 
pistols.” 

“TI cannot believe it! His best friend ?” 

“ Precisely. Where and who he is——” 
Stormbrook concluded the sentence with a 
shrug of his shoulders. He had become a 
trifle pale, as if the subject had affected his 
emotional temperament. 

“ But in that case,” argued his companion, 
“it will be murder ?” 

“ Misunderstanding,” was the terse reply. 
“There will be a mistake somewhere, and 
the truth will come to light when too late. 
That has ever been the way of it with them. 
Take the case of Raoul de Monthéry, who 
was a captain in a Zouave regiment, who sus- 
pected a brave comrade of stealing Govern- 
ment papers, who challenged him that he 
might save the honour of the regiment, who 
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fought him on the yellow sands of Algiers 
and stretched him dead there. ‘Twelve hours 
had not passed before the man’s innocence 
was proved. To take another instance, there 
was the matter of-———” 

The narrator paused unaccountably. 

“Do you forget it?” asked Heatherly, 
anxiously, for his interest was fully awakened. 

“No; it—it was a love affair.” Storm- 
brook spoke with an effort. “And yet it 
could scarcely be dignified with such a title. 
Gontran de Monthéry had a passion for one 
Fontanelle, a danseuse. So had Jerome 
Coutelier, his bosom friend. They quarrelled 
—quarrelled over that girl, who was not 
worthy of either of them. ‘There were 
blows, and Coutelier got an ugly knock, 
which eventually caused his death long after 
Gontran had ceased to care for Fontanelle. 
How he grieved ! 

“Then there was the case of Eugene 
Erstein, who was a Prussian officer, and who 
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did not recognise him? Yet Erstein knew 
Paul, flung down his sword, opened his arms, 
and rushed —to a caress ? 

“No; a cavalry sword through his throat ! 
He fell, crying out his friend’s name. De 
Monthéry went mad, running into the enemy’s 
ranks and meeting there the death he 
prayed for.” 

“What you tell me is very strange,” said 
Heatherly, with a shudder. 

“I could give you more examples of how 
this terrible destiny works in that unhappy 
family,” answered Stormbrook; “but the 
subject is too gloomy. It is not hard to 
indulge the fancy in imagining some awful 
crime committed by a Monthéry generations 
back, some act of black treachery that is 
visited by a perpetual curse.” 

At that instant the young officer left the 
table at which he had been sitting and moved 
toward the door. Stormbrook again turned 
as if to avoid the other’s glance, but he was 


“THE MEN CAME FACE TO FACE. 


was to Paul de Monthéry as Jonathan to 
David the King. They met at Gravelotte. 
The Prussian’s face was covered with smoke 
and blood. Was it a wonder that his friend 


too late.. The men came face to face. A 
bitter smile raised the officer's moustache as 
he made the semblance of a bow; then he 
was gone. 
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“Ah!” said Heatherly, deeply curious, 
“you know one another?” 

Stormbrook did not reply. A spasm 
almost of anguish troubled his fine face. 

“Indeed, I should not care to quarrel 
with that man,” continued Heatherly, un- 
willing to let the subject drop; “his eyes 
resemble storm-clouds. But since you appear 
to know him——” 

The other laughed. 

“Since you appear to know him, no doubt 
you are aware if he has a friend who loves 
him.” 

“A hundred, for he is a man to command 
affection. But you are quite right; there is 
one who loves Nicolas de Monthéry with that 
love that sometimes binds the souls of men 
together.” 

“ His name ?” 

“T had better not mention it.” 

“Do not think me importunate. Why not ?” 

“There is a woman 1n the case.” 

Heatherly was tremendously excited. “And 
they both love her?” he exclaimed. 

“Heaven knows how much,” answered 
Stormbrook. 

“ And it has parted them ? 
are foes ?” 

“ He is carried away by this passion, which 
absorbs his soul, which burns 1n his heart 
with that terrible flame that a man cannot 
hope to extinguish. As for the other—whose 
name I will not mention —well, he loves her, 
too; that is the simple truth. Perhaps— 
who knows ?—he endeavours to strangle an 
affection which lies wrapped round the very 
sinews of his life for his friend’s sake. Any- 
how, thus the matter stands. Ah! this love 
of a man for a maid ; this holy, sanctified love 
which turns so often the hearts of children 
from parents, friend from fnend! Pardon, 
I speak with bitterness ; after all, it és a holy 
thing, God-appointed. Only this was the 
bond of Jonathan and David—a bond of 
steel melted by the soft glances of a woman’s 
eyes. Is it not a pity? Is there not some- 
thing wrong in the working of a providence 
that works so queerly? There, I am getting 
bitter again. After all—and one at times 
feels this, though rarely—it is the immense 
sacrifices which make us strongest, although 
—although —how they make us suffer!” 

The friends quitted the restaurant to- 
gether. 

A fortnight passed without Heatherly 
meeting Stormbrook again. On the eve of 
the day preceding that meeting he was the 
witness of a remarkable incident, the effects 
of which were far-reaching and dramatic. 


Already they 
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That evening he was strolling somewhat 
aimlessly down Portland Place. Halt of the 
wide thoroughfare was in the shadow of the 
twilight ; the opposite side reflected the pallid 
light of the departing day. Heatherly turned 
into a side street. He was scarcely conscious 
of his whereabouts, for he was considering 
the strange story which he had heard, which 
had made a deep impression upon him. 

A victoria came bowling along the road 
and stopped at the entrance of a double- 
fronted house of grey stone. Heatherly, 
looking at it with one of those casual glances 
which scarcely enable us to perceive, because 
the mind is not in the eyes, was just con- 
scious of the fact that a fashionably-dressed, 
beautiful woman was alighting from the 
carriage, while the coachman had left his 
charges and was holding the door of the 
vehicle open. 

Suddenly there came the sound of running 
feet, and a man, tearing as if death were at 
his heels, was observed speeding down the 
street, which was gloomy in the half-light 
and deserted save for himself, Heatherly, 
and the lady with the coachman. 

On came the runner, breathing with great 
pantings of exhaustion. As he reached the 
victoria a wonderful thing happened. The 
woman darted a startled glance around, 
though without perceiving Heatherly, who 
was standing quite still in the shadows. 

“Help; help me, quick!” gasped the 
fugitive, in a breaking voice. 

The woman, as if she had been prepared 
for the unforeseen emergency, acted with 
presence of mind. Lifting the heavy, 
voluminous rug: upon the flor of her 
carriage, she motioned to the man, who 
sprang in with a bound, and the next instant 
was completely covered by the rug thrown 
carelessly over his crouching form. 

“Keep quiet, for Heaven’s sake!” said 
the woman ; and her voice, the voice of one 
who faces a terrible extremity, came hoarsely 
to the ears of the silent watcher across the 
street. 

The coachman, instead of evincing a 
vulgar astonishment at the scene, stood 
peering through the length of the thorough- 
fare, as if waiting for the sight of a pursuer. 
And, sure enough, there came round the 
corner a couple of men running like the 
wind. 

“ Police-officers, or I’m a Dutchman,” was 
the watcher’s unspoken comment. 

The men regarded with a blank stare of 
discomfiture the long street in which they 
had expected to find their quarry. They 
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“HELPS HELP ME, QUICK! 


slackened their pace, peering behind the 
railings of the houses lke bloodhounds at 


fault. In the meantime the woman had 
calmly entered her house, and the coachman, 
entirely unconcerned, was attending to his 
horses, which seemed to require an extra 
ordinary amount of careful regard. 

‘“* Now,” argued Heatherly, little knowing 
how momentous a crisis he had the present 
power of directing—“ now I suppose I ought 
to split, in the name of justice. But I feel 
that I shall do nothing of the kind. Why ? 
In the first place, as Stormbrook would 
remark, here is a poor wretch who has been 
doing his best, though in a bad cause, and 
whose wiliness deserves appreciation. In the 
second place, that girl was one of the most 
beautiful women I have set eyes upon, and I 
have seen a good many. No, I will be a 
fool and lay low. What is the number of the 
house, by the way? Forty-seven; I> shalh 
remember.” 

The unsuspecting and disappointed officers 
of the aw presently withdrew, walking away 
with the sullenness of tigers who have missed 
their spring and lost their supper. Heatherly 
still. waited. After an interval of half an 
jour, when night lay in blackness over 

Vol. xxv.—66. 


GASPED THE FUGITIVE, 
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the thoroughfare, the 
door of the house was 
opened and a low call 
was uttered. The 
coachman, still wait- 
ing by his horses, said 
something to the fel- 
low under the rug, 
who emerged  cau- 
tiously from his 
friendly covering, left 
the victoria, and 
bounded up the steps 
of the house, the door 
of which closed be- 
hind him. 

“Number forty- 
seven,” murmured 
Heatherly, walking 
away. “A very curi- 
ous affair, and, by 
Jove, a very beautiful 
woman.” 

Il. 

THE chief inspector 
of police sat in Storm- 
brook’s sitting - room 
in Victoria Street, 
smoked one of Storm- 
brook’s best cigars, 
and sipped at his 
choicest port. The chief inspector had an 
hour to spare, so he had dropped in upon 
his friend, who spent his letsure time, of 
which he had plenty, in learning about 
everyone and everything. 

“Yes; the matter of these forgeries 
interests me,” said Stormbrook, from the 
depths of a Windsor chair. “ Perhaps it is 
because a twenty-pound note was palmed off 
on me—a flash one, of course.” 

“Not altogether a bad reason,’ 
the chief inspector, smiling. 

“It was done very neatly,” said Storm- 
brook, rubbing his hands. 

“ What a curious fellow you are!” laughed 
the other. 

“A philosopher, merely. In this world 
we all prey one upon another, and the fittest 
will survive.” 

“Why do you persist in taking that line? 
In your heart you think so differently.” 

“ Pardon, inspector ; the heart has nothing 
to do with thoughts. That is an exploded 
sentimentality. ‘Tell me, does this idea that 
a woman is at the root of these forgeries gain 
upon you? You know that I am silent as 
the grave.” 

The chief inspector turned his cigar round 


? 


ventured 
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and round and the ash fell on his trousers, 
but he did not notice it, for he was thinking 
hard. - At length he answered :— 

“ Mum, then, is the word. Yes, the idea 
does gain on me. Our superintendent 
accepts it as fact; declares that a woman’s 
hand is the guiding hand.” 

“And a master one, I'll be bound,” said 
Stormbrook, approvingly. “I should like to 
know this woman. Any clue?” 

The chief inspector, from long habit, 
lowered his voice to a professional whisper. 
“We have reason to suspect that she is a 
foreigner.” 

“Splendid ! What a hot trail!” 

The other frowned. “ ‘That she is probably 
a Polish woman.” 

The slightest imaginable gleam of a new 
interest crossed Stormbrook’s face. 

“And very possibly a woman in a good 
social position.” 

““T can believe it,” answered Stormbrook. 
“Yet all this is an abstraction.” The small 
interest had vanished from his eyes. 

“‘ Not altogether,” said the other, tempted, 
and rather piqued, by the cynical manner of 
his friend. 

“You suspect one person ?” 

“It is not even a suspicion—just a con- 
jecture ; and to me an exceedingly wild one.” 

“Nevertheless, it is interesting. Is this 
Polish woman beautiful, as she ought to be 
to complete the romance ?” 

“ Quite right; she 1s a lovely creature and 
young.” 

“* Most excellent ! 
are good company to-night. 
name.” 

“Madeleine Br Confound you, 
Stormbrook! I am letting my tongue run 
away with me. Now, what is the matter?” 

The sharp eye of the police-officer had 
observed two expressions appear successively 
in his friend’s face : one was of half-startled 
surprise, the second of incredulity, mingled 
with the shadow of trouble. 

“You didn’t finish the name,” 
brook. 

“Drop the subject,” growled the chief 
inspector. 

“ Living in——” 

“ Drop the subject, I say.” 

“ The neighbourhood-—the neighbourhood 
of Portland Place ?” 

“Upon my word, the man knows every- 
thing. Well, I will answer ‘yes,’ and that is 
final. Are you not well?” 

Apparently a strange fear had laid an icy 
finger on Stormbrook’s heart, and the living 


My dear inspector, you 
Now for her 


said Storm- 
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blood, creeping in terror from his cheeks, 
left them touched with the grey of an even- 
ing sky. He roused himself. 

“Yes, I am well,” said he; “only I think, 
my friend, that you are on a_ wild-goose 
chase, the most wild-goose chase that ever 
was ; or else somebody has been telling you 
police the blackest, most abominable, most 
fnghtful lie. Still, I may be mistaken. The 
name you have in mind may not be the same 
as mine.” 

*“ And if it be, what then? Dhid I not tell 
you that the whole thing 1s a conjecture 
merely, yet a conjecture to be elaborated ; 
not a shadow of proof, yet a case where we 
suspect that proof may exist? But I must 
stay no longer ; and, if I mistake not, here is 
another visitor for you.” 

“ Heatherly,” said Stormbrook, looking at 
the card which his servant had handed to 
him. “Well, good-bye, inspector. Show 
the gentleman up.” 

There entered 
promptly took the chair 
departed visitor. 

“ Anything fresh ?” asked Stormbrook. 

“ Nothing—nothing at all. You aren’t 
looking up to much.” 

“Take a cigar and don’t be personal.” 

After that there was silence for awhile 
Heatherly watched the moving panorama 
beneath the window with the renewed 
interest of one who has spent a few 
years off the high road of ctvilization. 
The electric lamps, which had just been 
lighted, shone through the thin fog of 
the autumn evening like monstrous pearls. 
Everyone of any distinction was leaving the 
Government buildings, those big stone edifices 
with formidable names at their entrances. 

At length Heatherly said, ““ Who was that 
I met coming out of this room ?” 

“ Faskell, a chief inspector of police,” 
Stormbrook answered, with an abruptness 
that was not usual with him. 

“ You have an extensive list of friends ?” 

“Save us from them !” 

“You do not mean that. 


George Heatherly, who 
vacated by the 


Ab! if you will 
permit me—for I see that you are not in the 


best of tempers—I will question you further 
concerning that romantic affair of Nicolas 
de Monthéry.” 

As he spoke those words Heatherly leaned 
forward to flick the ash of his cigar out of 
the open window, so that he did not perceive 
the other start as if he had received a deadly 
wound. 

“How does that affair progress ? 
what is the name of the lady ?” 


And 
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Stormbrook poured himself out a glass of 
wine with a hand that shook a little. 
“ Monthéry and his friend have not spoken 
since -we talked about them,” he answered. 
“ As for the lady’s name, I do not see why I 
should not tell it you. Madeleine Branza.” 

“Oh! she is not English ?” 

“She is a Pole.” 

“ And beautiful? ” 

“As the dawn. If you were to spend an 
hour in -her society you would come away 
intoxicated with her charm. Her eyes have 
that soft light of a gentle spirit—oh, Heaven ! 
—a gentle spirit, a soul of love, of- innocence, 
of all artlessness , 

Heatherly sprang up inalarm. The other’s 
manner in an instant had become frantic, 
impassioned ; his voice, tinged with agony, 
appeared to be raised in reply to some 
terrible charge. But he controlled himself 
in a moment and begged his friend to 
resume his seat. 

“ No ; you have started no painful subject,” 
said Stormbrook. ‘“Howcould you? What 
is this girl to me? Did not I tell you that 
she is loved only by De Monthéry and—and 
the friend who loves him best in the world ? 
What have I to do with it? Yet I like to 
talk of her, to think of her, to conjure up 
her image, which 
is a delight to me. 
You must know 
Madeleine, though 
when she speaks 
you -will feel her 
words fall as blows 
upon your heart, 
which will tremble 
and perhaps ache. 
Oh, the power that 
such a woman 
possesses! It is 
terrible !” 

Storm brook 
wiped his forehead, 
which was damp 
with emotion. 
Then. he con- 
tinued :— 

“She came to 
Paris a year ago, 
unknown. There 
arose vague re 
ports that she is 
nearly related to 
an exiled noble- 
man of much in 
fluence-in his 
country. I donot 
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know what truth the gossip contains. She 
was beautiful, apparently of great wealth, and 
charming in manner. She obtained access 
to the best sets. It was in Paris that 
Monthéry met her, and that man, who had 
resisted with ease a thousand.allurements in 
other women, gave his soul to this girl. It 
was there that the friends quarrelled on her 
account. Presently there arose _ sinister 
whisperings concerning Madeleine Branza— 
lies propagated by envious rivals, not the 
ordinary tales which scandal breathes from 
polluted lips, but—but I need not name 
them. Madeleine came to London. Nicolas 
de Monthéry followed her, and so did his 
friend. They are here now, as you know. 
Which does she favour? I cannot answer 


that question, which must be left to time to 
settle.” 

“T should indeed like to meet this lady,” 
“In what part of 


said Heatherly, musing. 
London does she live ?” 

“______ Street, Portland Place.” 

The other looked up in surprise, then 
smiled at an unexpressed thought. “ Not 
number forty-seven, I suppose?” said he, 
carelessly. 

It was Stormbrook’s turn to appear aston- 
ished. “‘ That is the house,” he made answer. 


“ STORMBROOK WALKED AWA¥ AND LEANED UPON THE MANTEL.” 
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“No!” 

“ What is the matter with you?” 

“ Are you quite sure ?” 

“Of what?” 

“That the number is forty-seven ? ” 

“ Absolutely.” The speaker rose with the 
word. “What do you know about the 
house?” he asked, in the queerest voice. + 

“1? Well—I—er—’pon my word, I don’t 
know whether I should keep silent or not, 
but—but I witnessed a rather unusual in- 
cident without number forty-seven the eve of 
yesterday. A fellow with two detectives 
somewhere at his heels came flying down the 
street, which was dark. ‘There was a girl in 
a carriage without the house, and the poor 
wretch, who was thoroughly done up, called to 
her to hide him. She beckoned him into 
the carriage and hid him under a rug. The 
strange part of the affair was that she seemed 
almost as frightened as the man, and she 
implored him to keep quiet. I say, old 
chap, you are ill! Don’t deny it; you are 
like a ghost !” 

“Go on, go on!’ 
voice of hollow fear. 

* You are upset over something, and I am 
boring you ?” 

“Go on, I 


’ 


cried Stormbrook, in a 


beg.” Stormbrook walked 


away and leaned upon the mantel, keeping 


his face averted ; one arm hung down, the 
fist clenched, and he beat upon the carpet 
with his foot. 

Greatly wondering, Heatherly hurried on 
his story. “The officers,” he continued, 
“were clean baffled by the woman’s strata- 
gem. They sniffed about the scent for half 
an hour and then went off.” 

“And after that?” said 
just audible tones. 

“Why, the woman called to the fellow 
and he made a dash into the house. I am 
certain that it was number forty-seven because 
I crossed over to make a special note of it. 
If this man be a rascal, then the girl is 
probably an accomplice. Good heavens! 
what am [ saying? The woman is possibly 
Madeleine Branza herself ! ” 

“You saw her face ?” 

“TI did. It was the face of a beautiful 
creature.” 

“You would recognise it if you saw the 
portrait ?” 

“If the picture were good I’d pick it out 
from a thousand others.” 

“Is that the face?” Stormbrook 
snatched a portrait from a drawer. 
Heatherly’s reply was instantaneous. 


the listener, in 


had 


“i 
is. 
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Stormbrook sank into a chair. He 
appeared to be choking, and he tore his 
collar loose. The dew of some terrible 
emotion was thick upon his forehead; he 
made no sound, yet his eyes cried out with 
their piteous gaze. Feebly he waved aside 
his friend. “It cannot, cannot be. There 
is some mistake, some ghastly error,” he 
groaned. Then he added, “Leave me, I 
beg.” 

“IT shall do nothing of the sort. 
are ill.” 

“T ask it asa favour. I must be alone— 
alone—to work out a problem—I'll let you 
know — 


You 


all about it—for my sake go! 

And Heatherly, struck suddenly to the 
heart by a sense of profound sorrow, went 
out on tip-toe. He descended the stairway, 
muttering to himself: “There is a mystery 
here which I cannot fathom. I will come 
to-morrow and he will tell me.” 

He called on the following day, but Storm- 
brook was gone. ‘The latter had left a 
sealed note for his friend. Heatherly opened 
it with feverish haste. ‘The communication 
was an extraordinary one. 


III. 


“My DEAR HEATHERLY,—By the time you 
read this letter I shali be in Paris probably, 
and if so at the Hotel ——. You may 
follow me there if you wish. 

“ As I write I am alone in 
which you are now standing. I have just 
returned from one of the most terrible 
interviews. I must speak, must tell you, 
who know how to keep silent, of a secret 
which might otherwise hurry me into some 
desperate act when there was never occasion 
for so much judgment and the calm power 
of true reason. 

“ T have made a discovery : all my life has 
been a preparation for the next twelve hours. 
For that time I have lived. There are men 
who are born to do one thing, to perform a 
single action. I am one of these, and I 
stand ata crisis which at first appalled me, 
though I am now quite calm, believing that I 
perceive my way. 

“You will be astonished at what I am 
about to tell you. I am the friend of 
Nicolas de Monthéry, the friend of whom 
I spoke to you; and I love Mademoiselle 
Branza, whom he loves. And Madeleine 
Branza, who has our souls in her keeping, is 
—how can I write it ?—is not worthy of that 
trust. 

“You will recollect that I told you that 
in Paris certain defamatory reports were 


my room in 
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insidiously circulated concerning her. Well, 
they have been justified, here in London. 
Madeleine Branza is a criminal—a forger. 
How easily I write these words; and I read 
them when written with a calm eye. Yet 
could anything be more frightful? My 
friend, it is better to be altogether in despair 
than half wretched. I am conscious of a 
strange apathy, and would, if I had the time, 
deliberately analyze my feelings. 

“Do not 
question the 
truth of my 
assertion. I 
have just seen 
Madeleine - 
still must I call 
her by that 
name—and 
have forced a 
confession from 
her lips ; those 
lips, that were 
fashioned for 
words of love, 
said, ‘I am 
guilty.’ 

“I believe 
that she was 


frightened of 
me, though I 


was absolutely 
collected. She, 
who could 
move me with 
a glance, was 
humble before 
me. I had 
observed — that 
the house was 
in a_ state of 
confusion, and 
I guessed 
quickly that 
she was on the eve of moving out from 
it. That was not all. By a chance I 
made a_ greater discovery. She was 
to marry Nicolas in the afternoon of the 
following day—to marry him secretly, by 
special license, and then to leave for a South 
American port. She had offered him herself 
on those conditions, at which he had jumped 
like a madman. Did he—does he suspect 
the frightful truth? He does not. But, 
believing that she is being watched, she 
chose that method of flight and escape from 
justice. 

“ Do you know, I am surprised at the ease 
with which I write this. I look at the words 


‘“THEN SHE TURNED UPON ME IN A FURY.” 
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before me, which do not blind my eyes witi. 
horror, as they might well do. Either ex- 
treme mental pain is its own narcotic, or else 
I am under the influence of a premonition 
that fate is hurrying me on to some further 
crisis. I feel as one who ships his oars and 
leaves himself to the stream. 

“You will want to know how I acted in 
this extremity. The words that passed 
between us I seem to hear now. I said, 
‘For the sin 
which you have 
sinned against 
me I can for- 
give you, but 
if you marry 
Monthéry I 
shall never for- 
give you.’ From 
under her eye- 
lids she flashed 
menacing looks. 
‘You would 
prevent me?’ 
‘I shall, if you 
compel me.’ 
‘How?’ ‘By 
delivering you 
to justice.’ She 
laughed. ‘You 
will do nothing 
of the sort.’ 
‘Why not?’ 
And she an- 
swered, ‘You 
love me_ too 
much.’ 

“I could 
find no reply 
to that argu- 
ment; my soul 
rose in a mad 
ecstasy at the 
words, which 
I felt to be so true. Give her to justice? 
Easier to raise the guilty dead and set 
them for judgment. Yet I answered, ‘If 
you do not promise me to leave England to 
night without seeing Nicolas I shall go to 
him and tell him all I know.’ ‘Do you 
imagine that he will believe you?’ ‘ That 
remains to be seen.’ ‘ You will require time 
to produce your proofs—if he does not strike 
you dead—and he will not wait—-he who 
would sell his soul to gain me.’ ‘ Neverthe- 
less, I shall make this attempt to save my 
friend.’ 

“Then she turned upon me in fury ; there 
was a terrible scene ; from her soft eyes shot 
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flames of hate and passion. I was firm, and 
in the end I had my way. Madeleine leaves 
England to-night. I travel with her as far 
as Paris, for 1 dare not leave her alone lest 
she break her word and communicate with 
Monthéry. 

“In the morning he will come for her, his 
bride. Heaven help him!” 

IV. 


‘TWENTy-FouR hours had not passed before 
Heatherly was in Paris and alighting from a 


cab that drew up before a small and unpre- , 


tentious hotel in the Faubourg St. Honoré. 

“Monsieur Alfred Stormbrook is staying 
here, I believe ?” 

“He is, monsieur. He said that he ex- 
pected a visitor; but half an hour ago he 
was obliged to go out, and he left word that 
he would not be back for two or three 
hours.” 

“Is he staying here for long ?” 

“He has taken a room for three days, 
monsieur.” 

“Very well; I will do the same.” 

Having secured his apartment Heatherly 
went out again to kill the time. The streets 
were bathed in the afternoon sunlight, filled 
with the subdued roar of rolling carriages, 
und crowded with pedestrians who looked at 
the shops, each other, and themselves. But 
Heatherly, though he mingled with the 
throng, had no thought for this stream of 
chattering life. Deeply concerned for his 
friend, profoundly grieved for his grief, 
troubled as to what would be the conclusion 
of this soul’s tragedy, he wandered on, amidst 
those conjectures, apprehensions, hopes which 
weary the mind without serving it; and 
presently found himself again at the railway 
station. 

A mail train had just steamed into that 
busy hive. ‘The engine, breathing hoarsely 
through its iron lungs, was letting everyone 
know how hard it had toiled ; porters were 
shouting, cabmen vociferating, and passengers 
flitting hither and thither with their luggage. 
Suddenly Heatherly, who had been watching 
the scene with uninterested eyes, uttered an 
exclamation of astonishment as he perceived 
the military form of Nicolas de Monthéry 
emerge swiftly from the .human bustle of 
confusion and make his way from the station. 

The question which Heatherly asked him- 
self involuntarily, “ What is he doing here ?” 
he answered with equal readiness, “‘ He 
knows |” 

As fast as a cab could carry him he drove 
again to the hotel in the Faubourg St. 
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Honoré, and to his relief learned that Storm- 
brook had returned. “ His room is next to 
yours, monsieur,” he was told. “ But there 
is a lady with him.” 

A lady? She could not be other than 
Madeleine Branza, Heatherly told himself. 
He shrank from seeing her, but the occasion 
demanded an instant interview with his 
friend. He sent up his card and heard 
Stormbrook’s voice calling to him. He 
entered the apartment. 

Mademoiselle Branza was there, dressed 
in outdoor costume. She was seated on a 
sofa, and as the visitor entered she lifted her 
small face, exquisitely beautiful, though pale 
as a white flower which shines still in the 
evening. Heatherly, terribly embarrassed, 
moved by the soft deeps of those eyes which 
knew their power too well to yield, bowed 
with awkwardness. But Stormbrook drew 
him aside to the window. 

“What is she doing—here ?” whispered 
Heatherly, with a touch of sternness. 

“T dare not let her out of my sight. You 
understand why? Have no fears for me ; in 
forty-eight hours she has grown to hate me 
so much that she would not hesitate to kill 
me. My fears are all for Nicolas. How 
can I keep those two apart? When her— 
when her-—guilt is known-—-and known it 
must be in course of time—there will be no 
more danger—for him. But I have promised 
not to betray her, and if he should meet her 
now, Heaven knows what will happen. She 
was to have left Paris to-day, but it seems 
that her luggage went wrong when we crossed 
the Channel by the night mail and it cannot 
be found.” 

“Ah! One word; do you think she is 
playing a straight game with you ?” 

The other passed a hand over his forehead. 
* T cannot tell ; but I watch her keenly.” 

“Is it not possible that in spite of your 
precautions she has contrived to communi- 
cate with her lover?” 

“Why do you ask that question ?” 

** Because Nicolas de Monthéry is in Paris 
at this moment.” 

Stormbrook could not repress a 
surprise. “ You have seen him ?” 

“Fifteen minutes ago, at the railway 
station. If she has given him your address— 
ah! that is what she has done. Look there.” 

“Nicolas! Bless my soul!” exclaimed 
Stormbrook. 

The woman heard him, and in an instant 
was upon her feet, advancing to the window. 

“1 will go,” said Heatherly, aghast at this 
turn of affairs. 


cry of 
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“No; stay,” said Stormbrook, and he 
turned with a terrible smile to the woman, 
who shrank before it. 

A voice downstairs was heard crying, “I 
know the room ; you need not show me the 
way ; I saw him at the window.” 

Mademoiselle Branza sank again upon the 
sofa; Heatherly walked to the mantel, and 
stood there with one arm upon it, looking 
down at the fire. There followed one of 
those moments into which an age seems 
compressed. Suddenly the door was flung 
open unceremoniously. Nicolas de Monthéry 
appeared on the threshold. 

He was pale with passion, though the face, 
set as marble, showed the man under control. 
His gaze travelled swiftly round the room. 
First his eyes met Stormbrook’s, then the 
motionless figure of Mademoiselle Branza, 
then the half-turned back of Heatherly, and 
finally they returned again to Madeleine, 
resting upon that bowed head with an 
expression that cannot be described. Storm- 
brook was the first to break the silence. 
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“ Willingly, but———” Stormbrook broke 
off with something like a groan. 

“You will explain,” said Monthéry once 
more. 

No answer. 

The officer, whose face was now the colour 
of death, turned to the girl on the sofa. 
“ Well, what does it mean?” he repeated to 
her. And she, too, was silent. 

“ Before Heaven I will not ask a fourth 
time!” said Monthéry, who appeared to be 
choking. 

Stormbrook commenced: “ My dear 
Nicolas——,” but he had got no farther 
when Madeleine Branza rushed toward him, 
clasping his arm with her delicate fingers and 
throwing her soul into one look of agony. 
“Your word! Your word !” she panted. 

“T demand of you what is this lady doing 
here?” continued the young officer. 

Still no reply. 

“Scoundrel! You will not answer my 
question?” Heturned to Madeleine. “ You 
are mine,” he said, in a voice harrowed by 





“HE STAGGERED BACKWARD, CATCHING AT THE DOOR FOR SUPPORT.” 


“Pardon, my dear Monthéry, is not this 
intrusion a little unusual ?” 

The officer of Cuirassiers turned his head 
slowly, and slowly he said, in a voice which 
he could not altogether command :— 

“ You will explain.” 


love and passion. ‘Come with me; I will 
find out the truth, and then I will deal with 
this man—this Judas, this false friend !” 
Heatherly moved round, knowing that a 
crisis indeed was come, and he perceived 
directly that the woman saw her opportunity 
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and meant to take it. For the love which 
Stormbrook bore her would not let him 
speak. She advanced a step, then hesitated, 
like a beautiful antelope that hesitates 
between her young and a levelled rifle. 

“Stay where you are,” said Stormbrook, in 
a voice of iron. ‘“ Monthéry, I will explain 
this matter. Why is Madeleine here? -Why 
have I brought her with me to Paris? Because 
she is my wife.” 

“ That is a lie, but oh, it is a great move,” 
breathed Heatherly. ’ oe 

It was as if someone had driven a knife 
into the officer’s heart. He uttered a terrible 
cry and staggered backward, catching at the 
door for support. Mademoiselle. Branza 
opened her lips to deny the assertion, but 
Stormbrook, raising his hand suddenly, 
brought her eyes to his and she was 
mastered, seeing the utter resolution there. 

“Your wife ?” echoed De Monthéry. 

“So I said,” answered the other. 

“ Madeleine—your wife ?” 

“ Must I repeat it ?” 

“ Liar!” 

“From any other man in all this world, 
Nicolas, I would not take that word. One 
day you will retract it.” 

“You—you hypocrite! ‘Take that!” 

Stormbrook received the blow without a 


muscle quivering, full in the face, a furious 
slash which left a red mark of hate that was 
lost in the rush of blood that followed the 
deadly insult. 

Heatherly sprang forward. 

* Gentlemen !” 

But Nicolas de Monthéry was gone. 


Ws 
THERE were five men in the wood. Two 
stood motionless; one, kneeling on the 
sodden ground, was examining a case of 
nstruments ; the remaining two were talking 
earnestly together, standing apart. 

From their high nests in the trees, whose 
tops were gilded with the sunlight, the rooks 
hailed the new day with unmelodious caws 
of greeting. Beyond the fringe of forest, 
half a mile over the meadows, the broad 
Seine swung by its green banks, that were 
saturated with dew. ‘The tali ships came and 
went, their brown and white sails shivering 
in the breath of the morning. A bell from a 
church at Suresnes sent forth a deep-toned 
musical note. The climbing sun, which 
hung in the sky like an enormous orange, 
slowly by its purple flames sucked up the 
mists that dragged over the fields. 

“Gentlemen, we are quite ready.” 
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The surgeon got up from his knees, 
which he wiped with care, and retreated a 
few paces. The principals in this affair of 
honour bestowed a cursory glance at the 
long bright: pistols which had been placed in 
their hands. 

“T thank you, captain,” said Monthéry to 
his second, in a cold, hard voice. 

“ My hand, you see, is not too steady,” said 
Stormbrook to his second.- The latter, who 
had acted in two or three affairs of the kind, 
who had never known his man to make such 
a confession, and to make it with a smile of 
such sweetness, was for a moment non- 
plussed. - Then he said :— 

“The morning is so cold, monsieur.” 

“But [am warm.” 

“Aly! perhaps you did not sleep well ?” 

“Possibly. I shall sleep better to-night.” 

“‘ Are you quite ready, messieurs ?” 

Yes, they were ready, having taken up the 
positions assigned to them, facing opposite 
directions, prepared at the word to turn and 
fire at that distance of ten paces. 

The stripped trees of the wood were aglow 
with the sunlight that filled the morning with 
glory. 

A man’s voice cried, ‘One ! two! three!” 

Stormbrook wheeled round and fired at 
the burning disc of the sun ; for an instant 
he was so still that none would have guessed 
that a pistol ball had entered his heart. 
Then he uttered a terrible cry. 

“Nicolas ! Nicolas!” 

Stormbrook fell backward. He was dead. 

The seconds rushed towards the prostrate 
form and raised the head, while the surgeon 
tore open the shirt, looking for the wound, 
from which no stream of blood proceeded. 

“ He is quite dead,” said the surgeon, in a 
grave voice 

At that moment a man who had been 
seeking in the wood, and who had been 
guided to the spot by the double report of 
the pistols, came rushing from the trees. 
The others sprang to their feet in alarm. 

“For Heaven’s sake do not say that I am 
too late!” cried George Heatherly, for the 
intruder was none other than he. Scarcely 
had he spoken, and before the others could 
find a word of reply, when he perceived, 
lying upon the ground, the body of his friend. 
With an exclamation of horror he sank upon 
his knees by the quiet form. “ Dead! 
dead !” he muttered. 

Then all at once he appeared to be seized 
with the frenzy of one delirious. He started 
to his feet and confronted Nicolas de 
Monthéry, who during this time had not 
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moved an inch, but remained staring stonily 
down at the man whom he had killed. 
“You villain! ‘The dearest friend that 


Heaven ever gave a man lies dead there, and 
you have murdered him.” 
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of an accomplice, arrested this morning at 
her hotel.” 

Nicolas de Monthéry bowed his head— 
slowly, slowly. His chin rested on his breast 
and he swayed a little, as an overburdened 


“HE STARTED TO HIS FEET AND CONFRONTED NICOLAS DE MONTHERY.” 


Monthéry fixed an inscrutable gaze upon 
the Englishman. 

“TI am too late to prevent the deed, but 
not too late to accuse you of its foulness. 
Mademoiselle Branza was not the wife of 
Alfred Stormbrook. He took her away from 
you—to save you—because she is a felon.” 

A frightful pallor overspread the face of 
Monthéry. Still he did not speak. 

“Took her away from you on the eve of 
her marriage, that he might spare you a last- 
ing shame; took her away almost by force 
rather than denounce her. And you have 
shot him like a dog!” 

Twice did Monthéry open his lips, but no 
sound came from them. At length he 
sakl, in a hoarse whisper, “You can prove 
this?” 

“TI can. Mademoiselle Branza, accused 
of forging bank-notes, was, on the evidence 


tree sways in a gale. He advanced ten 
steps, and, while no man spoke or moved, 
stood looking down at the stark form whose 
fingers gripped the earth that they could not 
feel, whose eyes reflected the light which they 
could not see. 

“Nicolas! Nicolas!” muttered Monthéry, 
speaking his own name, as if he were 
endeavouring to catch some far-off echo. 

Then he lifted his face to the sun-drenched 
sky above him, and from his heart there 
burst a great, bitter cry which rang through 
the wood and seemed to make the trees 
shiver with fear. 

He fell, face downward, upon the body of 
his friend, and his own body rose and fell, 
convulsed. 

“ Come, 
“come, gentlemen ! 
lose.” 


monsieur,” said the surgeon ; 
We have no time to 












HEN, last October, I told 
some of my adventures with 
my old bicycles, I promised to 
tell more about my tricycles. 
So here is more—and not all 
about tricycles, either. 

A tricycle is a rarity nowadays — much 
rarer than would have seemed possible, say, 
fifteen years back. There was once a time 
—no, there was twice a_ time — when 
tricycles threatened to outnumber bicycles 
even to supersede them altogether. The 
first of these times was in the very begin- 
ning of things, when I rode my mustard- 
coloured boneshaker. Then there were 
boneshaker tricycles as well as bicycles. The 
boneshaker tricycle was the simplest possible 
modification of the boneshaker bicycle ; 
instead of one trailing back wheel there were 
two, one at each end of an axle. This had 
one obvious advantage—the thing would 
stand upright by itself. This lulled the 
novice into a false sense of security. It 
seemed the easiest thing in the whole 
world to climb into that stationary tricycle, 
gain the saddle, and shove ahead. It was 
easy, too, at first—except for the labour, 
which wasn’t easy at all. You climbed on 
the rocky shapelessness called the saddle, 
you seized the handles that stood up a yard in 
front of your nose, and you shoved ahead as 
well as you could. You didn’t have to bother 





about balancing, but there were plenty of 
consolations for that little deficiency. 


You 
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had three wheels to bump you instead of 
two, and half as much more machinery to 
thunder and clatter along the road; and 
when you came to anything like a corner 
the whole apparatus turned over  out- 
wards and jumped on you with all its 
knobs at once. No balancing would save 
you—nothing but creeping round the corner 
a foot at a time, or, safer still, climbing 
out of the thing and shoving it round. 
I have known of men who rode as much as 
fifty miles at a stretch on a two-wheeled 
boneshaker, though I never quite made out 
how they got home, or who carried them ; 
but I never heard of anybody getting as far 
as twenty miles on the three-wheeled truck. 
It was cheaper to walk, as well as quicker. 
And so, considering all things, and especially 
considering the monotony of getting all your 
croppers at the corners instead of fairly dis 
tributing them along the road, the enthusiacs 
let the wooden tricycle go and stuck to the 
two-wheeler—between the croppers. It was 
also discovered that the bicycle attracted 
fewer old women with pots and pans and 
scissors, Owing to its more distant resem 
blance to a knife-grinding plant. 

So that for some years the tricycle suffered 
in popularity, and the few made—on new 
patterns — were intended for the use of 
the elderly, or, in rare cases, for ladies. 
As soon as the bicycle was fitted with rubber 
tyres and wire spokes there came a tricycle 
of similar construction as to tyres and spokes, 
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but different in other respects, and more 
like the knife-grinding establishment than 
ever. It was a happy conjunction, in 
fact, of the knife - grinding machine and 
the Bath-chair. The rider sat in a high 
cushioned seat between two largish wheels, 
one of which he drove by the system of 
levers and rods familiar to the tinker, while 
he steered with a small wheel ahead by pre- 
cisely the same mechanism which you may 
see to-day, or any day you please, on any 
esplanade that happens to be near. The 
long steering-arm was very handy, turned 
round to the front, to drag the thing to the 
blacksmith’s. In other respects most of us 
still preferred the bicycle. There was so 
much less of it to carry home. 

Then there was the rear-steering single 
driver, which got quite popular. The steer- 
ing-wheel stuck out behind and was turned 
by a rod worked by a spade handle; while 
one of the two larger wheels, between which 
the victim sat, was driven by a chain and 
cog-wheels, and the only business of the 
other large wheel was to hold up its corner 
and trundle. The pedals turned on a cranked 
axle, and the end of the cranked axle carried 
the lower cog-wheel. This thing was very 
useful for people who preferred to travel 
sitting, just about as fast as they could walk, 
and who didn’t mind working hard for the 
privilege. Some of the machines were 
delicately balanced, too, so as to give you an 
opportunity of pitching out forward if you bent 
to your labour ;, but whether they embodied 
this advantage or not, they all had another. 
They would slew round suddenly broadside 
on, like Mr. Winkle’s horse, in the most 
unexpected and disconcerting manner, if you 
came on a muddy patch, or put on a spurt, 
or slowed down, or back-pedalled, or put on 
the brake, or didn’t put it on, or anything of 
that sort. For a steady, middle-aged gentle- 
man, pottering quietly on a tricycle with an 
idea of escaping the dangers and excitements 
of bicycling, to find himself instantaneously 
transferred to the opposite side of the road, 
facing east instead of north, under the 
astonished countenances of a pair of omnibus 
horses, was an adventure that had great 
qualities as a nerve-tonic ; it also had a 
vastly stimulating effect on the eloquence of 
’bus-drivers and cabmen. 

But the plain single-driving rear-steerer 
was nothing to a certain improvement. (Flash 
of memory—it was called the Stirling.) This 
improvement abolished the chain. The two 
cog-wheels, one on the driving-wheel and one 
on the crank-rod, geared directly into each 
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other ; so that, as a moment’s consideration 
will show, the sufferer had to pedal dackward 
to make the machine go forward. This may 
have been a charming plan of progress 
when you got used to it, but I never did. 
You had to think about it—to keep your 
mind intent on that back-pedalling all 
the time. I once rode eleven miles—no, 
no, I didn’t; I once accompanied such a 
machine for eleven miles, and I never went 
near one again. I thought very hard at first, 
and I went nearly thirty yards in perfect 
safety, very slowly. Then I allowed my atten- 
tion to wander, and—phtt! I was sitting in 
the gutter with my legs pointing across the 
road, where the Stirling improved tricycle 
was standing at bay. What had I done? I 
had forgotten, that was all. With my right 
leg at the top of the stroke I had given a 
vigorous shove forward, according to long 
habit, and the whole improvement had 
whisked away from under me, backward and 
sideways, and now we gazed at each other from 
opposite sides of the road. ‘That was thirty 
yards from the beginning of that eleven miles, 
and a simple calculation will reveal the fact 
that I got over another ten miles and seven- 
teen hundred and thirty yards in the company 
of that tricycle, and I still live. It must 
have lasted about six hours, that adventure. 
After several more such misunderstandings I 
got into such a mental confusion that I began 
to lose all count of whether I was going for- 
ward or backward, and which end of the road 
I had started from. I found myself be- 
musedly trying to ride the thing upside down, 
to stand on my head and pedal it—anything 
that seemed likely, to my muddled faculties, 
to disentangle the general reversibility of the 
caravan. I hailed as a blessed inspiration the 
idea of turning the pestiferous contrivance tail 
foremost and standing on the pedals, and it 
was only when I found myself rushing 
violently backward into the unknown (I 
knew it presently—it was a ditch) that I 
realized the thing must be back-pedalled, 
whichever way you turned it. And then at 
last, when all the points of the compass were 
spinning hopelessly in my head, and I had 
given up all effort to determine which end 
of me my shoes were on, and whether my 
hat was at the same end or not, the proper 
way of meeting the difficulty came to me in 
a merciful flash of inspiration. I stooped 
low, thrust my throbbing head amongst the 
machinery so that the frame rested on my 
shoulders, raised myself by a mighty effort 
—-it must have weighed about a hundred- 
weight—and carried it. 
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Then we had quite a reasonable type of 
engine in the loop-framed front-steerer, which 
weighed, I suppose, about as much as a light 
dogcart, and when we made it twice as wide 
and twice as heavy and about three times as 
hard to drive, we sat in it side by side and 
called it a “sociable” — but sometimes, 
irreverently, a “’bus.” It wasn’t easy to 
capsize a “sociable,” which was a_ thing 
about as wide as Paternoster Row; but I 
have seen it done on a nasty hill, round a 
corner of which I came upon one completely 
overturned, with a friend and his wife im- 
prisoned at full length beneath it, like two 
rats ina cage. You can upset anything on 
wheels if you persevere. 

Also we had many other patterns of rear- 
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forward with equal readiness; so that the 
enthusiac was apt to find himself sitting 
serene and stationary and pedalling against 
nothing. So that the clutch action was not 
clutched with any eagerness, and the tricycle 
of those times was soon free of the free wheel. 

Does anybody remember the Omnicycle ? 
I do, though my experience of it was limited 
to a half-mile ride in the City of London. 
The rider sat between two equal-sized driving- 
wheels and steered with a small wheel 
in front; and between that steering-wheel 
and the others there was about a quarter 
of a ton of the most ingenious mechanism 
ever seen on a cycle. You pedalled, not 
round and round, nor even up and down, 
but obliquely, downward and forward, and 
each tread pulled a strap 
which helped to pull all 
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steering tricycle, and we had the free wheel. 
Oh, yes ; we had the free wheel on tricycles 
in the early eighties, and we soon got rid of 
it. We could get quite enough noise out of 
our tricycles plain, and the “clutch action” 
(that was the name for the free wheel then) 
as it used to be made had a complete reper- 
toire of rows of its own. They were alarming 
rows, ranging from the merry trill of the 
policeman’s rattle to the buzz of a large 
bluebottle one about as big as a 


cow — with occasional bangs and crashes 
as of a helpless tin pot in a_ threshing 
machine. Moreover, the free wheel of 


those days was subject to occasional fits 
of impartiality, acting both backward and 
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the machinery on the 
axle. There were so 
many advantages in this 
mass of ingenuity that 
4 I have forgotten them 

all except one, which 
} was that the omnicycle 
couldn’t possibly betray 
you by running 
backward when 
you were ascending 
a steep hill. I was 
so delighted and 
confused by the 
explanation of the 
complicated merits 
of all this machin 
ery that I cut it 
short by mounting 
and riding off into 
the traffic. There 
was acertain mental 
gratification in the 
reflection that I 
was setting all that vast conglomeration 
of engineering genius to work by the mere 
effort of my own personal legs, and | 
spun along gaily till at last it was necessary 
to pull up behind a cart. I pulled up 
accordingly, with my nose about a foot away 
from the cart’s tailboard. And then—the 
cart began to back; and I made the appal 
ling discovery that the reason the machine 
wouldn’t go backward on a hill was that it 
wouldn’t go backward at all, anywhere. Not 
only couldn’t you drive it backward with 
your feet, but you couldn’t shove it—the 
wheels wouldn’t turn that way. I had just 
time to realize the full significance of the 
improvement when the tailboard took me 
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first 
somersault, and I earnestly recommend any 
lady or gentleman who thinks of practising 
the feat to begin wthout a tailboard under 
the chin; it cramps the style. 

But, after all, there was always more amuse- 
ment to be got out of two wheels than out of 


under the chin. It was my 


any larger number. True, I can’t answer for 
a thing I once saw with five wheels, to carry 
a man on each, because I never heard that 
anybody had succeeded in gathering so 
large a crowd of sufficiently intrepid experi- 
menters. But there was always a deal 
of fun to be got out of the Otto. That 
was a two-wheeler, though it wasn’t easy 
to recognise it as a bicycle. The wheels 
were large and equal, and they ran side 
by side. The acrobat sat between them, 
not defow the centre, as you might ex- 
pect, but perched well above it, and his 
attention was divided between maintaining 
the correct distance between the back of 
his head and the ground behind and keep- 
ing his nose off the ground in front. To 
give the performer confidence behind a 
little tail stuck out, just too short to stop 
him going over that way, and to maintain 
a healthy anxiety as to his nose in front 
there were straps over the pedals, so as to 
hold his feet back in case of a pitch forward. 
With all these advantages the machine grew 
wonderfully popular, and the clever people 
who could ride it were very enthusiastic 
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and mighty arro- 

gant. The steering 
J was managed very 
cleverly. The 
pedals ran on a 
cranked axle, but 
in place of cog- 
wheels and chains 
there were drums 
. and steel bands at 
each side, so that 


THe. 

Tai.BoaeD normally both 

Toowx- me wheels were driven 

yg « dead level. You 
wes hung on by two 


spade handles, 
right and left, and 
to turn a corner 
you turned the in- 
side handle, which 
slacked the band 
on that side, 
checked the inside 
wheel, and let the 
outer wheel drive in 
its wider sweep. It 
was simple, ingenious, scientific, and accurate, 
éut—there was always some horrid “but” 
about these triumphs, and you discovered it 
at the most awkward moment—déwuf you must 
be careful about steering and back-pedalling 
at the same time. If you were going down- 
hill and holding back by the pedals (as was 
then the custom, and a very good one too) 
and you wished to avoid a waggon coming 
up, you had to remember to do exactly the 
reverse of what would be right if you were 
shoving forward. If you forgot and turned 
the handle away from the waggon, as would 
seem natural, round you went the wrong 
way, and either swept that waggon off the 
face of the earth or tried such a tumultuous 
experiment in the interpenetration of matter 
as left you very little Otto to get home with 
and very little of yourself for it to carry. 
And so it came about that at last all the 
two-wheeled cycles had the wheels in line. 
And there was a vast deal of trouble before 
the tandem bicycle, as we know it now, was 
evolved. It seems a simple, straightforward 
sort of idea now, doesn’t it? Just two men 
between the wheels instead of one ; and yet 
it was about the last idea hiton. One of the 
first aimed at joining up the two big wheels 
of the tall bicycle. It was a clever dodge, 
but it took clever riders to use it. It was 
done like this. It was necessary for two 
riders to conspire to buy a “ coupling ” made 
precisely to suit the sizes of their respective 
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machines. This “coupling” consisted of a 
long connecting- bar of steel tubing, with 
proper pivots at each end; and when the 
backbones and back wheels of the bicycles 
had been removed the coupling joined the 
two big wheels up one behind the other, and 
there you were. If you were wise you stayed 
there, and if you were otherwise you mounted. 

Now, I admit that I have seen that coupled 
tandem ridden round a track without a mis- 
hap, and perhaps if all had been nght I 
should have succeeded as well as the per 
formers on that occasion. But all wasn’t 
right. 

A friend wrote to me that he had bought 
a coupling a bargain—one that would fit 
his bicycle and mine—and he summoned me 
to help him ride it to a certain picnic, where 
it was designed that we should create such a 
sensation as by itself would ensure the success 
of the whole entertainment. I rode round 
to my friend’s house on my tall fifty-four 
incher, and having taken off the backbones 
and back wheels 
of our respective 
machines with 
no trouble, and 
having fitted the 
arrangements to 


gether with a 
great deal, we 
began. 

I held up the 
procession as 
steadily as _ pos- 
sible while my 
friend climbed 


into the foremost 
saddle, and then 
as soon as he had 
got moving 

with a very sorry 
wobble —I skip 
ped smartly into 


the saddle be- 
hind. I have 
never been able , 

: | ABve - meveRr.- BEEN 
to recollect ex- anceneGet * Gnaety 
actly what fol- Forroweo, ” . 
lowed, till my 


friend and I found ourselves face to face in 
Opposite gutters, with the machine between 
us and a confused impression that we had 
somehow managed to run over each other. 
We changed places for the next attempt, 
and resolved to remember all that happened. 
I remember it quite distinctly. My friend 


was no sooner mounted behind me than his 
half of the circus seemed to melt away, and 
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I instantly sat on his head. I was still 
holding some of the machinery, but the rest 
of it seemed to be wrapped round my com- 
panion like an incomplete cocoon. I got 
off his head and sorted him and we mounted 
again 

This time it was my end of the vehicle 
that melted away, but the proprietor didn’t 
sit on my head ; I would rather he had. He 
stood on it—with his own. I had shid off 
backward from the front seat—he pitched 
forward from the back. And considering 
how he had been wasting his money I was 
surprised to find him such a hard-headed 
person. 

The crowd increased—I had forgotten to 
mention the crowd, but of course it was 
there—and we grew desperate. We went 
at it wildly, and the wilder we grew the more 
exasperatingly methodical became the habits 
of that unholy alliance of bicycles. It sub- 
sided at alternate ends with a regularity that 
grew positively monotonous, and I believe 
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my friend and I began to suspect each other 
of somehow doing it on purpose. But 
through it all, such was the ingenious plan of 
the contrivance, whichever of us first bit the 
dust (a more than usually figurative expres- 
sion, for it was a muddy road), down came 
the partner in misfortune on top of him 
punctually to emphasize the downfall. 

The enthusiasm of the populace knew no 
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bounds except those we executed, which it 
recognised with joy. If I could command 
as much popular applause when I liked I 
could make my fortune just whenever it 
suited my convenience. But just then we 
weren’t thinking so much of our fortunes as 
of our misfortunes. They fell so thick upon 
us at last, and we fell so thick upon each 
other, that we consulted together and pre- 
sently moved off, cautiously wheeling the 
cause of our popularity between us. This 
was the signal for an instant decline in public 
favour. 

“Yah! Why don’t ye ride it?” jeered one 
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“Go on, guv’nor, try again!” coun- 
“ Ain’t ye got no pluck ?” 
“Put a bit o’ gum on the saddle!” “Git 
inside an’ pull down the blinds!” “Give it to 
I e , , 
someone as knows how to ride!” “’Ow much 


critic. 
selled another. 


for the switchback?” “Hi! hi! hi!” etc., 
etc., etc. 

In an atmosphere of growing contempt 
and obloquy we gained the front garden gate 
of a friend in an adjoining road, entered, 


and closed the gate behind us. It was a 
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large garden, and our idea was to cross it 
and slip out by a back gate, and continue 
our experiments in some more sequestered 
spot. 

We carried out this idea, and with such 
success that that afternoon, before being abso- 
lutely incapacitated from further movement, 
we were able to ride thirty or forty yards 
before collapsing—that is, in about three 
attempts out of five. But we always did 
collapse sooner or later, and we ended our 
afternoon’s adventure by dragging the instru- 
ment home in ignominy. We made no 
attempt to reach our friends; we had had 
our picnic. 

We never got any farther 
with that contrivance. Our 
littlé thirty or forty yard 
triumphs had to be 
achieved in the middle of 
a very wide road; though 
even the very width of the 
road had its disadvantages, 
for anything like a wide 
swerve brought the rear- 
guard down instantly, for 
that back wheel would 
only deflect to the extent 
of a very small angle. And 
if ever the leading rider 
turned a corner about as 
near the kerb as he would 
have done on a single 
machine —well, the man 
behind was dragged in- 
stantly into the kerb, and 
the result was smash _ be- 
yond words. My friend 
got rid of that coupling- 
/ bar. I think too well of 

him to believe that he sold 
it; probably he presented 
it to the deserving poor. 
But, at any rate, -he dis- 
covered later that it had been originally made 
for bicycles of different sizes from ours. I 
never saw any more of those coupling-bars 
in use, and I confidently believe them all to 
have been made for the wrong sizes. The 
front gate of the friend whose garden had 
covered our retreat was for some little time 
quite a place of popular resort—and repeated 
public disappointment, not to say disgust. 
I think this was the chief reason why he 
could never get on the School Board. 
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DON’T think much of your 
botany,” said Miss Grey. 

Streatfeild swung lazily in 
his hammock and pondered 
on the joys of quarrelling 
actually quarrelling — with 
the object of his devotion. For two long 
years he had adored her, but his oppor- 
tunities of making it manifest had been 
limited to hours—or, at any rate, to single 
days—at intervals of two months or more. 
Now, thanks to his attack of fever and to his 
chief’s hospitality, he had been basking in 
the light of her countenance for a week—a 
whole exquisite week that had brought them 
to a pitch of intimacy that actually made a 
squabble possible. He smiled contentedly. 

“And yet,” he deprecated, “I have been 
studying plant life upon the hills for over 
five years!” 

“ And to such little advantage that I have 
discovered more than you in a little less than 





two. I tell you gaaphalium abounds below 
the snow line—if you know where to look 
for it.” 


Streatfeild shook his head. 

“Seeing will be believing,” 
have never come across it.” 

“ And I repeat that I know where to find 
it in acres—simply in acres !” 

“Where, may I ask, if the information 
isn’t a monopoly ?” 

She smiled at her father as he came up 
the veranda steps and dropped into a basket- 
chair. 

“ Captain Streatfeild refuses to believe that 
the dried bunch of gnaphalium above the 
looking-glass is home-grown, dad,” she said. 

“Nonsense, my boy,” said Sir Robert. 
“You mustn't think that your barren district 
of Kotal includes the whole flora and fauna 
of the Hindoo Koosh. It’s a perfect weed 
above Burning Horseshoe Fall.” 

“ Burning Horseshoe?” Streatfeild con- 
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said he 


sidered for a moment. “That’s in the 
Kalentar district, isn’t it?” 
“Ves. Half-a-dozen miles across the 


border.” 
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“Wasn't that where Futteh Khan :” 
began Streatfeild. 

“Yes,” interrupted his chief. 
ago that was the scene of his exploits. 
as safe as: Piccadilly now.” 

Streatfeild nodded. 

“So they tell me,” he said. “ But Burning 
Horseshoe? What's the origin of such an 
extraordinary name ?” 

Sir Robert Grey laughed. 

“You wouldn't ask if you saw it at mid- 
day. The water drops a sheer hundred feet 
over a perfect horseshoe rock. When the 
full sun is on it and the reflection from the 
red rocks tinges it, it looks like molten brass. 
It’s a wonderful gorge, and as for gnapha/ium, 
it abounds on both sides of it.” 

““Well—are you satisfied?” asked Miss 
Grey, as her father rose and passed on into 
the house. But Streatfeild was not going to 
let the luxury of dissension drop too soon. 

“Seeing is believing,” he repeated, obsti- 
nately, and the two continued to bandy 
words till the dusk and the tinkle of the 
gong reminded them that dinner still holds 
a place in the most Elysian order of 
things. 

Next morning, as the dawn broke over the 
hills, Streatfeild came leisurely down the 
veranda steps. He was smiling to himself as 
he strolled towards the stables. Argument 
had carried him far into his intimacy with 
Miss Grey the day before, but he considered 
that he had worked it a little threadbare. 
‘To-day, he told himself, he would reverse his 
tactics. He would ride out to the gorge in 
Kalentar, obtain a specimen of the disputed 
plant, and, with the visible sign of his peni- 
tence in his hand, would secure the grace of 
a prolonged forgiveness—one that should be 
filled with possibilities of tenderest submis- 
sion. He clapped his hands to rouse the 
drowsy syce. 

The man came out, rubbing his eyes, and 
disappeared into the stable. 

Three minutes later Streatfeild’s impatience 
made him follow. He noted suddenly that 
the loose-box next his own was empty. 
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“Where is the memsahib’s mare?” he de- 
manded, with a sudden vague misgiving. 

With a cringing obeisance the man an- 
swered that its owner had already ridden it 
out—to exercise. 

“* With escort ?” asked Streatfeild, curtly. 

“No, sahib,” answered the groom, “alone” ; 
and at the word Streatfeild swung himself to 
the back of his chestnut and trotted quickly 
down the Residency road. He halted at the 
guard-room, which was the extreme limit of 
the little cantonment. 

“Has Miss Grey passed, corporal?” he 
asked, as the man saluted ; the chestnut was 
bucking and dancing in the tingle of the 
cool dawn air. 

“Yes, sir,” said the soldier, and pointed 
north along the valley towards the frontier 
hills ; “ half an hour ago.” 

The switch fell sharply on the charger’s 
withers, and Streatfeild thundered off across 
the cultivated lands and down to the river- 
bed. Instinct told him what had occurred. 


Beatrice Grey’s thoughts had run ina parallel _ 


groove to his own. She, too, had risen early 
to prove her contention, and by now was two 
miles or more ahead, riding for Burning 
Horseshoe Gorge, intent on bringing back 
what would crush his incredulity to earth. 
He frowned as he understood how his 
brilliant plans of submission would be set 
awry. 

A little reflection, however, cleared his 
brow. Let him but overtake her before 
she reached her destination, and he would 
avow his pursuit as proof of his penitence 
and of his devotion. The spurs went 
home into the chestnut’s flanks 
at the thought. 

Along the river-bed the going 
was good enough. The pebbles, 
it is true, were loose, and spun 
from beneath his horse’s hoofs, 
but the sandy loam between 
them made the footing good. 
And it had another advantage. 
Distinctly every few yards he 
could trace that a rider had 
passed. A mile farther on, as 
the hoof-prints veered sharply 
to the left, he blessed the luck 
that made them visible. With- 
out this trail he would probably 
have missed his way. 

The path grew more and 
more difficult. In places the 
great grey cliffs overhung, and 
the winter snows had brought 


down drifts of rubble that 
Vol. xxv.—67. 
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almost filled the narrow gorge. The little 
streams that purred beneath the boulders 
were well-nigh lost to sight, so deep were the 
crevices. His horse began to breathe 
heavily. 

He topped a ridge-like formation that hid 
the further vista of the ravine, and then saw 
far away, but white and gleaming in the rising 
light, what could only be the end of his quest 
—Burning Horseshoe Fall. A huge volume 
of water burst from the head of a precipice 
and fell without a break into the pit of 
the valley below. It looked like the 
spreading tail of some gigantic milk-white 
steed, stark and shining against the 
shadowing rocks, falling in a curve of 
exquisite grace. 

He lifted his helmet and shouted. But 
not only in satisfaction at his discovery. A 
couple of furlongs ahead, guiding a horse 
skilfully between the granite blocks, he had 
recognised a rider. Beatrice was in front of 
him! All was well! 


His voice reached her. She turned in the 


saddle, and the faint echo of a laugh came 
back to him. 
sharply. 


Her horse began to canter 
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He understood. She was spurring to be 
first at the goal. It was to be a race, was it? 
Well, he would back his chestnut, in spite of all 
the prizes the mare had won her owner in 
Simla itself. He gave another shout, and 
sent his nag racing down the slope at a reck- 
less gallop. 

At first her light weight told. Streatfeild’s 
horse, too, was winded from the long ascent, 
while hers had already had ten minutes of 
downhill to recover in. But by degrees, as 
the chestnut regained breath, and as its 
rider's fine hands and careful handling came 
into play, the interval decreased. Streatfeild 
sent a laughing challenge across it. 

He was answered, but not by her. A shot 
clanged from the heights on his left, and 
echoed from crag to crag down the gorge. 
His horse gave a convulsive bound, reared, 
fought the air, and fell in a motionless 
heap, sending the rider flying from the saddle, 
to roll stunned upon the boulders. 

Streatfeild heard a cry and then the clatter 
of returning hoofs. He tottered to his feet 
as Beatrice drew rein beside him. She slid 
from the saddle, and another shot pealed 
into the silences of the gorge. 

“Are you hurt ?—are you hurt?” she 
wailed, her firgers trembling upon his arm. 
He shook his head. The bullet had sung 
harmlessly down the ravine, but the mare, 
frightened though untouched, tore the rein 
from its mistress’s hand, and in a moment 
was galloping wildly back in the direction of 
her stable. Another bullet whizzed and fell 
beside them with a flip. 

Streatfeild gripped the girl’s hand and 
dragged her behind the nearest rock. From 
beneath its protection he peered up the 
crags. 

A swarthy Pathan face grinned wickedly 
over a rubble heap, and a cry of triumph 
rang up to the heights. Lifting his eyes, 
Streatfeild was aware of a score of figures 
leaping from ledge to ledge as they hurried 
to join the watcher in the gorge. He fumbled 
hastily for the revolver that every white man 
carries on the border line. 

The single figure rose into the open, hold- 
ing up the long jezail that had dealt death to 
the chestnut’s fiery heart. Streatfeild drew a 
breath and steadied himself. Evidently the 


Pathan believed him to be unarmed. 

With the sure foot of a trained cragsman 
the man came bounding ‘from cranny to 
cranny, eager to be the first to claim and 
handle the spoil his lucky bullet had dealt 
him. Streatfeild crouched motionless till he 
was within twenty yards. 
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Then, as he rose, another report stormed 
the echoes. Without a cry the man flung up 
his arms and pitched forward into a crevice. 
A yell of rage floated down from above, 
while Streatfeild, grasping at Beatrice’s wrist, 
began to run with all his strength down the 
gorge, dodging warily from cover to cover 
among the boulders, and dragging the girl 
desperately after him. 

There was no escape—that he knew well 
enough ; no booted feet can hope to compete 
with the slippered Pathan in his own hills. 
But there was the off-chance of finding 
a position—a cave, the summit of a rock, a 
niche between the granite blocks—that he 
might hold with his revolver till aid came. 
For aid must come, he told himself. Two 
native regiments and half an English bat- 
talion would not allow a white woman to be 
kidnapped into those upland wilds without 
most fierce and persistent inquiry. Let him 
but hold out till evening—even till afternoon 

and rescue would surely come. 

For half a mile they ran almost blindly. 
The bullets flicked the pebbles beside them ; 
the yells of rage rang behind them. The 
soft river silt clogged their riding boots ; 
teatrice stumbled in her clinging riding- 
habit. But still they ran doggedly, the chafe 
of the flinty rubble torturing their feet, the 
breath coming from their lungs in agonized 
gasps. 

And then, at a sudden jerk, the girl’s hand 
was torn from her companion’s grasp. She 
sank down, speechless, panting. Her foot 
had slipped between two pebbles, and the 
fall had finished what the half-mile race had 
begun. Streatfeild realized that she, at any 
rate, could not move another yard. 

He stared desperately about him, cursing 
grimly below his breath as he heard the 
triumphant howl of the pursuers. A hundred 
yards away, across the stream, a splinter had 
slid from the cliff top and leaned against 
the crag foot at an angle which left a gap a 
bare yard wide. He eyed it keenly. 

A bullet struck the earth at Beatrice’s feet 
and flung the sand upon her face. She gave 
acry. Streatfeild wheeled round, swung her 
up in his arms, and raced desperately across 
the river- bed. This frail fortress would 
suffice for these hill dogs—they would know 
surely enough the fate that would befall the 
first man who cared to force that narrow way. 
He would defy them till the hour of rescue 
came. Another instant and he had rounded 
the breastwork of stone and laid his burden 
in safety behind it. 

Turning, he saw the mob of pursuers race 
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across the open, charge up the slope, and 
halt. For the first time they realized the 
position that had to be won. 

They chattered and gesticulated, and one 
by one others joined them, till every gorge 
and cafion seemed to give up its man. ‘Then 
a leader gained a hearing, and, apparently, a 
meed of approval. A mighty laugh rose 
jeeringly from the listeners, while a couple of 
runners separated from the rest and sped 
back up the gorge. The others settled down 
contentedly to rain filthy Pahktu jests at the 
tenants of the improvised fort, though any 
attempt at an attack on it they seemed to 
have foregone altogether. 

“If they do no more than yell and shake 
their fists,” said Streatfeild, “‘ we shall scrape 
through yet. In an hour or two five hundred 
men will be perspiring up this gorge. How 
the Tommies will swear!” he added, with a 
half laugh, to keep the humorous side of 
‘he question uppermost. 

For an instant Beatrice 
Then she shook 
her head. 


was silent. 
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should certainly wish that,” and for the next 
ten minutes there was silence between them, 
broken only by the distant roar of the torrent 
or the scream of a hovering kite. 

Then by some sudden instinct Beatrice 
raised her eyes towards the overshadowing 
cliff. A cry rang from her lips ; Streatfeild 
whirled round, followed her glance, and was 
just in time to thrust her to earth and fling 
up his elbow. A dozen swarthy faces peered 
over the crag top, a jeer rose from the wait- 
ing mob beside the river, and Streatfeild’s 
shoulder received the lump of granite that 
would have fallen upon his companion’s 
head. A second missile struck his temple, 
stunning him into unconsciousness. 

With a roar the hillmen rose to their feet 
and swept up the slope. Struggling beneath 
the weight of Streatfeild’s body, Beatrice 
grasped the revolver he had dropped just as 
a hairy Pathan hand fell upon her wrist. 
There was a 
gasp, a jerk, 
and with the 
sound of a 








“T don’t trust 
them,” she said. 
“Wait till the 
men who ran 
up the valley 
return; they 
have some plan 
in their heads, 
some cunning 
device we don’t 
bargain for.” 

Streatfeild 
smiled grimly. 


“One thing 
is certain,” said 
he. “I have 
five cartridges 
left. Four men 
will have to 
die to win this 
gap. I think 


they realize it.” 

She looked 
up at him 
questioningly. 

“ Four?” she 
asked; “four?” 

He hesitated a moment before he answered ; 
then he met her eyes steadily. 

“You would wish me to keep one cartridge 
—if—if the worst came?” He saw her 
cheeks whiten beneath the tan, but her eyes 
were as unflinching as bis own. 

“Yes,” she answered, quietly, 


“ 


yes, I 





‘* IT WAS NO BLOODLESS VICTORY, AFTER ALL, FOR THE ATTACK.” 


muffled report 
a Pathan body 
sank upon the 
stones and lay 
still. It was 
no bloodless 
victory, after 
all, for the 
attack. 

Half an hour 
later, as Streat- 
feild’s senses 
fluttered back 
to him, the 
roar of many 
waters was in 
his ears, and 
the aching pain 
of tight-lashed 
flax about his 
wrists and 
ankles. The 
rhythmic swing 
of men_ keep- 
ing step bore 
him along. He 
peered from 
side to side. Half-a-dozen men held him by 
his lashings, while, beside him, as many more 
were carrying Beatrice.. Her face was white, 
her eyes were closed. She was dead, he told 
himself, and thanked Heaven that she had 
had the courage to do for herself what he had 
meant to do for her. That must have been 
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it—that shot that had rung in his ears as he 
fainted beneath that stunning blow. 

And then the thanksgiving died upon his 
lips. Beatrice opened her eyes and looked at 
him, and for a long instant those two plumbed 
in each other’s glance the uttermost depth of 
despair. Do what he would he could not 
restrain the groan that burst from him, and 
the Pathan carriers, hearing, laughed with 
cruel zest. 

He stared up the rugged path, and under- 
stood the increasing thunder of waters that 
he heard. The procession of their bearers 
was advancing steadily upon the cascade— 
they were within a furlong 
of Burning Horseshoe 
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deafening ; the rocks were dripping with its 
drifting rain. At a word from the leader the 
men halted, laying down their burdens upon 
a ledge that overlooked the very heart of the 
turmoil. 

He beckoned forward two other of his 
underlings—huge, muscular, dark-limbed fel- 
lows these, agrin with malignant glee. They 
stooped, one at Streatfeild’s feet, one at his 
head. They lifted him. Slowly at first, but 
with increasing impetus, they began to 
swing him backwards and forwards, gaining 
momentum, so he told himself, to send him 
with one final heave far out into the grip of 

the cataract, to be ham- 
mered into pulp in the 








Fall. The blow-back of 
its spray was actually upon 
his face; he forced his 
head round and, looking 
down, gazed straight into 
the boiling pit of eddies 
below. And then for a 
moment his heart stood 
still. 

This was their fate, then 

this was to be the end 
of it all. Beatrice and he 
were to be flung into that 
yeasty whirlpool beneath, 
to be crushed out of life 
in that cruel mill of rock 
and leaping foam. He 
shuddered, and then, re- 
flecting, thanked Heaven 
again. At least it would 
bé quick — a moment’s 
agony and then forgetful- 
ness. Nay, compared with 
some possibilities of 
Pathan savagery it was 
mercy itself ! 

Yet he turned away his 
eyes. He would be brave 
when the time came—he 
prayed that it might not 
be long—but it sapped 
even his steady nerve to 
look down into that pit. 
His heart went out to 
Beatrice in agony. If it 
appalled him, a man who 
many times had met death 
face to face, what must 
it be to her, whose life had known nothing 
of peril or despair ? 

They were within a stone’s throw now, 
standing under the very shadow of the 
cascade’s brim. The boom of it was 











teeth of the rocks below. 





“THEY BEGAN TO SWING HIM BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS.” 


Out and back they swung him, out and 
back again. Once more—the pace increased 
—a second time—a third—he felt the relaxa- 
tion of their grip that was the prelude to the 
final release—now—this was the end—with 
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tremendous impetus he flew outwards— 
believed that the bitterness of death was 
past, and—stopped. 

His guards still held him, panting, while 
the surrounding ruffians whooped their 
devilish merriment. Oh, it wasa grand game 
this—to see the hated giaour gasp and strain 
his thews to meet the end—to note the wild 
agony change to the final despair in his eyes—- 
to watch each pang of alternate hope and 
fear throb across his face—this was sport, if 
you like ; this was a joke that failed to pall ; 
that could and should be repeated till every 
possibility of torture had been probed. In 
eager couples they pressed forward to take 
their share in the entrancing revel, grumbling 
as they told each other regretfully that the 
woman had fainted, and that there was no 
chance to double these exquisite joys of tor- 
ment. And so through long minutes of 
agony the inhuman game was played. 

A rifle-shot pealed in the valley below. 
The leader, a tall, savage-looking greybeard, 
leaped upon a boulder, shading his eyes. He 
gave a curt order. The prisoners were hastily 
seized and lifted. Holding to the rocks with 
one hand while they supported their burdens 
with the other, the bearers climbed from 
niche to niche, scrambling, panting, bruising 
their captives as they dragged them up the 
sheer ascent. They seemed to be entering 
the very fall itself; the little streams that 
flanked it fell heavily upon them, wetting 
them to the skin. 

They poised themselves for an instant 
upon a narrow ledge, then, with a sudden 
rush, passed through a solid curtain of water, 
and in an instant were within an empty 
chamber of the rock, a spacious cavern 
behind the very centre of the cataract. The 
sunlight flamed through it in a thousand 
rainbow rays. 

The two were laid upon the dripping 
slope. Then, at a haughty wave of the hand 
from their leader, the bearers withdrew. The 
man himself stood over them, smiling like 
some evil faun. He bent, and raised his 
voice to a shout to make himself heard above 
the uproar of the cascade. 

“The sahib and the memsahib have 
learned one secret of the hills!” he cried, 
“even the mystery of the Burning Horseshoe 
Fall. Hear another one! Who am I that 
address you? Nay—puzzle not your brains. 
"Tis news too recent to have reached you. 
Futteh Khan am I—Futteh Khan, who ten 
long and weary years have grizzled in Agra 
Gaol—Futteh Khan, true lord of these 
uplands, who have come like a homing pigeon 
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to mine own—come, too, in a happy hour to 
find recompense for the long torments of my 
shackling! ‘Truly that is worth the hearing, 
is it not? Speak, son of my gaolers!” he 
cried, and swung his slippered heel on Streat- 
feild’s face. 

The other looked up at him steadily, the 
red mark of the blow flushing his ashen 
cheeks. 

“Little have you learned of our rule in 
ten years, Futteh Khan,” he answered, “ if 
you think that this matter will go unpunished. 
Before the sun is low two thousand men will 
be storming the farthest pinnacle of your 
hills to call you to account. Release us on 
the instant if you would keep your villages 
from the flames and your followers from the 
harrying and the blood tax.” 

The Afghan laughed malignantly. 

“They come already, sahib, they come ! 
Their skirmishers top the end of the ravine. 
Call to them —cry aloud—shriek—and then 
know that not the roar of cannon can pierce 
the bellow of the fall. Ravish aur homes? 
By Allah’s Holy Prophet they may make our 
hills a barren desert before I bate a jot of 
my revenge. Will they fight? A thousand 
of my men seek no dearer joy than to slay 
them from behind every sangar of the slopes. 
Let them hunt and hunt again! Will they 
stay, think you, when their search is vain? 
Nay—they will come, they will be about you 
—a few paces and they might stand at your 
side—and they will depart, knowing nothing. 
Think of it, sahib, think of it! Ponder of 
rescue, know it nigh to touching you, and 
know, too, that it must go by unheeding. 
And then, sahib, and then——.” He licked 
his cruel lips. 

Streatfeild’s eyes did not waver. 

‘“‘ And then, Futteh Khan, and then ?” 

The Afghan grinned, ferociously. 

“ Then—aye, then, the days of my exile 
shall have recompense! Did I groan be- 
neath the lash? Nay, I met their tortures 
silent. But you shall cry aloud, man of my 
oppressors, when my brand is on your flesh. 
Did my wives and my little ones weep for 
my pardon, whining as many a one hath 
done, at your booted feet? Nay, the pride 
of the hills was with them, but your sister shall 
furnish tears, and more than tears, before my 
knife grants her the mercy of her release. 
Revenge? By the Prophet’s beard it shall 
be one worthy of me—one that shall be sung 
when you and I and all who tread these hills 
are dust in as many graves! And now I go 
to deal with those who seek you, sahib—to 
deal with these clumsy swine of Sikhs and 
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English, who search to find no more than 
bullets from my jezail. Be patient, sahib— 
not willingly do I desert you, and swift will 
be my return. Lie there and meditate— 
muse on the rescue at the very threshold of 
your cage, and know it vain, sahib, know it 
vain!” He gave a mocking wave of the 
hand and was gone. 

And alone, with that interminable roar 
dinning in their ears, with that pauseless 
avalanche of water seething past their eyes, 
bound, helpless, hopeless, the two were left 
to ponder of death, and worse than death— 
to pray, in very truth, for the merciful release 
of madness itself! 

As the hours passed the reaction of stupor 
set in. The ceaseless roar, the flashing of 
myriad lights of spray, hunger, pain—these 
all did their work. For Streatfeild life itself 
seemed ended, and the future but a vague 
emptiness of the unknown. He sank by 
degrees into a semi - consciousness that 
scarcely recognised even pain. 

And then a sharp pang gripped his arm— 
a burning stab of anguish that stung his 
numbed nerves to life. He opened his eyes, 
to be dazzled by a blinding glare. In spite 
of the cool draughts that were astir about 
the falling waters the atmosphere was 
suffocating. The rock on which he lay was 
an oven. 

He looked along the water-worn granite. 
The rocks were no longer shining with the 
misty rain. It fell, but in the act of falling 
turned to steam. Nay, in one place, not a 
yard from his side, where a tiny stream 
trickled from the cavern roof, the drops 
boiled and sizzled as they touched the stone. 
As he moved the flesh of his bare hand 
met the crag. He nearly shrieked. It was 
hot—red-hot, as if some mighty furnace 
burnt below! Was this mystery of the hills 
a deeper one than even he had thought? 
Were they in some chance outlet of eternal 
volcanic fires ? 

Then, suddenly, as he turned his eyes again 
upon the glare that pierced the torrent, the 
secret became plain. The furnace was above 

not below; the blaze reached him from 
without—not from within. That great arc 
of water was concentrating the rays of the 
sun, focusing them into a white-hot bead 
of light upon the rock beside him. He 
was behind a stupendous burning glass ! 

For an instant his breath came in gasps. 
He shrunk — he writhed back from the 
dazzling speck. Was this part of the torture 
evolved from the Afghan’s savage brain ?— 
were they purposely set in its path to be 
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scorched, grilled alive by that relentless 
flame ? 

The next instant he was shuffling towards, 
not away from it, using every nerve and 
sinew of his limbs tothrust him nearer. For 
it meant hope, liberty, life itself. With 
desperate eagerness he plunged his fettered 
wrists upon the glowing disc, straining the 
flaxen cord to the utmost tension of its 
strands. 

He groaned ; the core of the blaze was 
centred upon the knot between his palms, 
but the rim was upon his very flesh. The skin 
grew crisp, scorched, and flaked away before 
his very eyes. He set his teeth, the perspira- 
tion dripped from every pore. His heart 
was pulsing in beats that seemed to choke 
him. The cords grew black, charred, but 
only, so it seemed, on the outside. He 
levered his arms apart, frantic with pain, but 
as yet there was no giving of his fetters, 
while the burnt flesh simmered down to his 
very bones. 

Something—some tiny breath of sound— 
seemed to filter through the drowning uproars 
of the cataract. Was it a rifle-shot?—were 
his friends indeed at his prison doors? He 
tugged madly, convulsively, at the ungiving 
bonds. 

He heard the pad of slippers. With his 
hands still grimly motionless upon the grilling 
stone he looked up. Futteh Khan was 
emerging from the curtain of the spray. 

The Afghan regarded him with malignant, 
satisfied eyes. As yet no suspicions had 
reached him. He laughed. 

“They are within a hundred paces, these 
friends of yours, sahib, so near that I, a 
peaceful man, have had to join you to avoid 
them. Cry upon them, summon _ them, 
suffer them not to pass and lack your hos- 
pitality. In Allah’s name invite them in!” 

There was no answer in words. With a 
twang the blackened strands parted, and 
Streatfeild was tearing at his still pinioned 
feet. Futteh Khan roared a fierce oath and 
sprang forward, unsheathing the great knife 
in his belt. 

The Englishman half rose, feinted a blow 
with his fist, and then flung himself across 
the Afghan’s path. 

There was a shock. The slippered feet 
slid on the sun-smoothed rock, and the slash 
of the dagger met empty air. The weapon 
itself flew wide and clattering as its owner 
sprawled heavily upon his elbows, stunning 
himself against the granite ledge. 

Streatfeild’s heavy riding-boot came home 
upon the turbaned head. The Afghan 
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THE DESPERATE HANDS 

CLUTCHED AND CLUTCHED 

AGAIN, TO GRASP- 
NOTHING.” 





scrabbled wildly at the polished stone, to 
find no hold. He began to slide, gaining 
momentum at every yard. The shriek that 
rang out seemed to pierce even the sullen 
thunders of the fall; the desperate hands 
clutched and clutched again, to grasp-— 
nothing. The red waistband streaked the 
green wall of water for one lightning instant, 
and then was gone, as a wisp of straw might 
go, into the churn of the boiling eddies below. 

Still with the dull stupor of one who 
dreamed, Streatfeild found himself picking up 
the gleaming blade and slashing at the cords 
on Beatrice’s wrists, and as one in a vision 
he supported her through the veil of waters, 
down the spray-glossed cliff, and almost 
into the arms of a score of burly Sikhs who 
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were peering aimlessly 
into the crannies, while 
they sent hideous threats 
and unavailing bullets at 
the jeering Pathans on the 
heights. And to them 
his explanations were 
vague and incoherent. 
When Sir Robert Grey 
and five hundred other 
wholesome English faces 
came in a wild cheering 
rush up the ravine, he felt 
a sudden throb pulse into 
his head and watched 
gravely, without remark, 
the fainting of Beatrice in 
her father’s arms. 

He sat down weakly. 
His hands fell upon some- 
thing velvet soft, and he 
recognised that all round 
him grew a wide bed of 
grey-leaved plants, with 
wool-like, downy petals. 

At that he gave a queer 
laugh, stooped down, 
and plucked a generous 
handful. 

“ Gnaphalium !” mut- 
tered Streatfeild, and 
smiled broadly as he, too, 
reeled down in a dead 
faint. 


es 





The moon shone into the veranda that 
evening with vivid beams that made the 
shadows bands of velvet and the open square 
a silver lake. Streatfeild, deliberating on 
their beauties, turned at the rustle of a gown. 
Beatrice stood before him, the light upon her 
face, the shadow on her hair. Her eyes 
were misty and her lips trembled. For a 
long instant the two kept silence. 

“ After all,” he said, suddenly, “ you were 
right.” 

He pulled the bunch of crumpled leaves 
from his pocket and smoothed them between 
his bandaged hands. 

“Will you take them?” he asked, “and 
keep them?” he added, with his eyes upon 
her face. 

A smile began to grow through her rising 
tears. 

“With your penitence?” she answered, 
holding out her hand. 

He shook his head. 

“No—but with my heart,” he said, and 
took her in his arms. 














Strange Photographs of Animal Life. 


[To readers of THe StRAND MAGAZINE in all parts of the world we are indebted for the following 
collection of remarkable photographs, many of them of the most curious kind, and all, we venture to 
think, of the greatest interest, not only to naturalists, but to lovers of animals of every description.] 


APTAIN E. ELLERSHAW, 
2nd S. Wales Borderers, sends 
us our first picture—a _ photo- 
graph taken at Krugersdorp 
of a goat which always walks 
on its fore-legs, keeping . the 
hind-legs in the air. Captain Ellershaw first 
saw it walk in this extraordinary manner in 
April of last year, when it was but a kid, and 
he returned recently and took this photo- 
graph. The hind-legs are apparently para- 
lyzed, and it will walk some twenty yards at 








A GOAT THAT ALWAYS WALKS ON ITS FPORE-LEGS.* 


a time on the front ones, and then lie down 
fora while The front feet are more splayed 
and broader than usual in a goat’s foot. 

The subject of the next illustration is open 
to much speculation. As a matter of fact it 
is a giratle which has been libelled by the 
camera. It is not a “freak” as giraffes go, 
but at the moment the photographer was 
pressing the button the animal was seized 
with a desire to know what was about to 
take place. The result, which was not the 
fault of the photographer, Mr. Edouard 
Charles, cannot be said to be flattering to 
the giraffe. 


















WHAT ANIMAL IS THIS? 


The larger bird seen in the photo. below 
is a sparrow-hawk and the smaller a starling. 
A flock of the latter birds were observed to 
be feeding, when suddenly the hawk was 
seen to swoop down and carry off one of 
their number. The two birds struggled in 
mid-air for a considerable time, then both 
fluttered to the ground, where they were 
easily captured. The hawk’s foot was firmly 
grasped round the starling’s thigh, and the 
beak of the latter bird had pierced under 
the wing of the hawk, causing hemorrhage 
of the heart. Mr. G. S. Watson, of Easter 
Softlaw, Kelso, N.B., sends us this photo. 








A STARLING WHICH KILLED A HAWK. 
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represents a lady who 
pet lamb,- which fol- 
lows her in her walks 
exactly like a dog. 
The accompanying 
photograph ofa 
cuckoo on its nest 
was taken by Mr. T. 
O. Fardon, of The 
Laurels, Kensington 
Road, Woodstock, 
who forwarded it, 
together with a cut- 
ting from the Oxford 
Chronicle, which says: 
“Visitors to Blen- 
heim and Woodstock 
Station will be in- 
terested to read that 
a young cuckoo was 
hatched and reared 
by a hedge-sparrow 
in the shrubbery on 





A LAMB witic H FOLLOWS ITS MISTRESS LIKE A DOG. 
Mr. G. F. Williams, of Greenwood, B.C., 


sends us a very curious photograph. 
is accompanied by a 


signal had 


It on the rock 








the station platform, 
and _ took flight 
safely. It a 
very curious incident when one 


its 


seems 


a number of trains and many passengers pass 
It is ge 


quite close to the nest. 
ally known that the cuckoo does 


build a nest itself, but uses that of 


certain birds to deposit its eggs 


It is rarely that the young cuckoo is 


seen in the nest, and probably th 


the first time so excellent a photo- 


graph has been obtained of one. 
The keepers of the Bell 


Vol. xxv.—68. 


Rock 
Lighthouse were not a little alarmed 
on the night of the 28th of August, 


A YOUNG CUCKOO HATCHED IN A HEDGE-SPARROW’'S NEST. 
TAKEN THE DAY BEFORE ITS FLIGHT. 


realizes that 


ner- 
not 


in.” 
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Bell Rock L 
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TWO CORMORANTS WHO SUMMONED A STEAM-TUG. 
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1901, by the appearance of a 
steam tug from Arbroath, where 
their families reside. As the relief 
by the lighthouse steamer was in 
the ordinary course to be made 
the following day, the suspicion 
that one of their number was 
urgently wanted on shore seemed 
well founded, as a similar trip 
was made some years ago on the 
occasion of a sad bereavement in 
the family of one of the keepers. 
The tug hailing the rock asked 
what was wrong, as they had been 
sent out in response to signals 
which were reported to have 
been shown from the rock that 
day. On being assured that no 


been made and that all was well 


the tug returned to Arbroath, 


when the fears of the families at the shore 


station were allayed. 
The photograph given 


below explains the 
mystery. When sig- 
nals are made from 


the rock two-feet discs 
are run out on poles 
which project hori- 
zontally from either 
side of the balcony. 
Observations are 
taken daily by the 
keeper on shore duty, 
by the aid of a power- 
ful telescope, and 
what appeared to him 
to be two dises on 
the south-west pole— 
which reads “Send 
boat immediately ”— 
was in reality two 
cormorants roosting 
on the stay which sup- 
ports the extremity 
of the pole. The 





snap-shot was taken by Mr. J. M. Campbell, 
ighthouse, Arbroath, N.B. 
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The sparrow seen 
in the accompanying 
photograph flew 
through an open 
window at 2, Rosina 
Terrace, Ray Lodge 
Road, Snakes Lane, 
Woodford, where re 
sides Mr. J. Leyman, 
who sent this contri 
bution. It had evi- 
dently been chased 
by a number of other 
birds. It will be 
readily observed that 
it is quite a feathered 
freak, as its beak is 
no less than 1%in. 
long. Mr. Leyman 
kept it for some 
time ina cage, 
where it took its 
food regularly and was soon in fine condition. 

The bird shown in the next photo. is a 
great rarity—a white swallow, which was shot 
by Mr. J. R. Wheatley at West Hall, Stanley, 
near Wakefield. ‘The bird was mounted, as 
will be observed, in a flying position, and it 





A TRUE “RARA AVIS "—A WHITE SWALLOW. 


measures nearly twelve inches from tip to tip 
of wings. It-is considered a very fine speci- 
men, and is at present in the possession of 
Mr. A. Dobson, of East Field Road, Barton- 
on-Humber, who sent us the photograph. 
This photograph of a chameleon was sent 
by Mr. Frank A. Pym, Public Museum, King 
William’s Town, Cape Colony, who says: “I 
found it on the-fatal morning of the 11th 
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A FEATHERED FREAK. 
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December, 1899, on 
the battlefield of 
Magersfontein, where 
the little beastie was 
enjoying the warm 
rays of the sun, little 
recking the hail of 
Mauser bullets and 
fifteen - pound shells 
which troubled me 
considerably. It was 
the first time I had 
ever found one so 
large and of such a 
brilliant green colour, 
so I lost no time in 
securing it for our 
museum. He showed 
fight at first, and it 
was with difficulty 
that I tied him up 
in my handkerchief 
and on to my water-bottle. The battle lasted 
from three o’clock in the morning until after 
sundown, so he was practically in action with 
me the whole day, and passed through the 
hands of many wounded who were perishing 
for want of water, and to whom I handed 
my water-bottle. When I arrived at our 
camping-place in the evening I put him into 
my haversack and secured it under one of 
the waggons, intending to remove it early 
next. morning ; 
but behold on 
rising next 
morning I 
found both bag 
and chameleon 
conspicuous by 
their absence, 
so I came to 
the conclusion 
that they had 
been. stolen. 
We returned to 
Modder River 
on the re2th 
December with 
the Highland 
Brigade, to 
which we were 
attached, leav- 
ing behind us 
the bodies of 
many who were 
killed and in- 
cluded in the tt P| 
list of a thou- 

sand and 











A CHAMELEON WHICH, WENT THROUGH 
A BATTLE AND MANY EXCITING 
ADVENTURES. 
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twenty-five casualties. Barely had the 
bagpipes of the Highlanders finished play- 
ing the ‘Dead March’ over the grave 
of our brave General Wauchope when I 
again discovered my chameleon, which had 
been carelessly thrown upon one of the wag- 
gons with our kit. He was nearly dead, 
but recovered 
during the day. 
I fixed a piece of 
wire round one 
of his legs and 
tethered him up 
for about a week, 
but afterwards he 
became so tame 
that I let him 
loose in my tent, 
where he caught 
flies with his long 
tongue, which 
shot out like a 
dart to a range of 
fully ten inches. 
On one occasion 
he showed his 
cannibalism by 
swallowing a smaller chameleon of the same 
species which I put with him for company. 
During our two months’ stay at Modder 
River he was the source of great amusement 
to allin camp. He often escaped from my 
tent, but was retrieved by somebody who 
knew him to be mine. On February 4th, 
however, when I was with the Highland 
Brigade at the Battle of Koodoosberg, he got 
away and could not be found. On my return 
to Modder River I hunted high and low, but 
without success. On February 12th my 
chameleon was still missing, and we were 
ordered off to the 
Free State, where 
we were continu- 
ally on the march 
for over a month. 
At Paardeberg I 
found another 
chameleon of the 
same species, but 
lost it on the first 
day of the fight. 
We reached 
Bloemfontein on 
March 14th, and 
on arrival one 
of our corps 
found a_ letter 
awaiting him 


from a friend THIS DOG IS ENJOYING A DOG-FIGHT ON THE GRAMOPHONE 





A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP. 
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who remained at Modder River, being ill. 
In it were contained, as far as I can remem- 
ber, the following words: ‘ Please tell Pym 
that I found his chameleon on the Kimberley 
line nearly a month after you left, and I 
have sent it to King William’s Town.’ The 
chameleon was identified by the marks on its 
leg, caused by the 
wire with which 
I tied it up. I 
thought it very 
strange that it 
should be found 
by a person who 
knew it, consider- 
ing that there 
were thousands 
in camp who had 
never seen it. I 
received news 
from King Wil- 
liam’s ‘Town that 
it had arrived 
safely, but crept 
away and got lost 
shortly after _ its 
arrival. A second 
letter stated that it had been found by the son 
of our commanding officer, Dr. J. Brownlee, 
D.S.O., who took it to the museum, where it is 
now exhibited.” 

Mr. George White, of Crailing, Jedburgh, 
N.B., is the possessor of a cat and a number 
of lambs, between which a most intimate 
friendship has sprung up. Every day the cat 
visits its queer friends and spends some 
time in caressing them in the manner shown. 
Mr. J. H. Fargie, 270, Perth Road, Dundee, 
sent this contribution. 

Mr. H. N. Hignett, Shandon, Hough Green, 
Chester, in send- 
ing the accom- 
panying photo- 
graph, writes as 
follows: “We 
have a phono- 
graph record of 
a dog-fight ; our 
dog on hearing it 
jumped on _ the 
table to find out 
where the sound 
of barking came 
from, and I ‘was 
able to get 
this photograph, 
taken before his 
curiosity was 
satisfied.” 
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The photograph of a 
snapping turtle here 
shown was taken by Mr. 
Arthur C. Comey, of 57, 
Concord Avenue, Cam. 
bridge, Mass., who in- 
forms us that it was 
quite an exciting task, as 
several times the crea- 
ture nearly succeeded in 
escaping into a neigh- 
bouring brook. Finally 
he had to resort to 
drastic measures. After 
focusing the camera on 
a stone he seized the 
turtle by the tail and held it in the air until 
it became quiet. He then dropped it on the 
ground and quickly released the shutter. The 
photograph shows the turtle with mouth open 
in anger at the unceremonious treatment. 








A CAT THAT OPENS THE DOOR, 


Mr. H. J. Lean, of 2, Radcliffe Terrace, 
Hartlepool, sends this picture of a cat in the 
act of opening a door. In the first place the 
cat jumps to the handle, to which it hangs with 
one paw, at the same time pulling down the 
latch with the other. Its own weight then 
causes the door to swing slightly, which 
enables it to push the door open in the 
usual way. The cat belongs to Mr. J. W. 
Lean, of Camborne, Cornwall. 
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The African ostrich 
has been exported to 
America and is now 
multiplying in the States 
of Califorma, Arizona, 
‘Texas, and Florida. Our 
correspondent, Mr. E. H. 
Rydall, of 104, Bryson 
Block, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, visited the local 
ostrich farm a short time 
ago and decided to re- 
turn with a photographer 
to take pictures of the 
birds. Upon his return 
he asked an attendant to 
cover the head of a male ostrich with a sack, 
which is the usual preliminary when the birds 
have to be plucked or mounted. Station- 
ing the photographer at a convenient spot, 
he mounted the bird and was led to the 
centre of the corral, where the hood was 
snatched from its head. For a moment 
the ostrich stared around and then set off, 
rushing with all his speed to the other end of 
the enclosure, some two hundred feet away. 








AN OSTRICH AS A STEED—TAKEN JUST BEFORE IT BOLTED 
AND THREW ITS RIDER. 
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A DOGS TUBOGGAN SLIDE, 


The sensation of the rider was novel and 
exciting, not knowing what was going to 
happen next. 
A jerk to the 
left, however, 
soon settled 
the question, 
for he was pro 
jected to the 
ground on all 
fours, fortu- 
nately without 
injury. The 
object of the 
feat was 
achieved, how- 
ever, for the 
moment when 
the bird stood 
still was 
enough for | 
the photographer to do his work. 

Dr. G. H. List, of Springfield House, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, sends the above 
snap-shot of a fox-terrier in the act of 
making a rapid examination of an air- 
hole in an Army bell-tent. Dr. List 
placed a ball in this hole for her 
benefit, and she used to run up to it 
every time she went into the garden. 
‘The inevitable slide backwards, which 
promptly followed, seemed to give her 
great enjoyment 

This pet donkey, or burro, colt be- 
came so fond of swinging in the old 
hammock that if left quietly he would 
oft-n go to sleep and snore “ beauti- 
fully.” He belongs to a Mr. Barton, 
a ranch owner, whose son is swinging 
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the hammock. Mr. Guy Hopping, of Kaweah, 
Cal., kindly sent this photograph. 

Mr. E. J. Thain, Mining Recorder, Atlin, 
B.C., says: “ The accompanying photograph 
was taken by me of a dog that had an 
interesting time with a porcupine. These 
animals are very common in this section, 
and weigh about fifteen pounds. ‘The flesh 
is reputed to be good eating, being similar 
to pork in flavour, and I imagine the dogs 
must be aware of this, as it is a common 
occurrence for them to come in with a very 
good showing: of their encounters. This 
particular instance, however, was so striking 
that I took the photograph just before an 
operation for the removal of the quills was 
performed by the owner of the dog, Mr. 
W. J. Smith, who is holding him. The 
dog was chloroformed, and with the aid of 
pincers the quills were removed from head, 
breast, and sides. To remove them from the 
tongue and mouth a gag was fastened to keep 
his jaws open 
and to prevent 
him biting 
those assist- 
ing, as it was 
very painful, 
many of the 
quills being 
driventhrough 
the cheeks. 
The inside of 
the mouth and 
the tongue 
were in nearly 
as bad a con- 
dition as the 
nose and 


A COLT WHO SLEEPS IN A HAMMOCK, 





THE RESULT OF A FIGHT WITH A PORCUPINE, 
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“joy,” THE BASEBAI.L PLAYER. 


cheeks, as seen in the photograph. The 
quills are barbed, and, though penetrating 
easily, are very difficult of withdrawal. The 
dog for some time after the operation showed 
signs of quills that must have escaped 
the observation of the operator, and which 
gradually worked their way out, causing 
swellings and suppurations.” 

Here is a remarkable photograph of a 
most remarkable dog, a terrier named Joy, 
the mascot of the Philadelphia National 
Baseball League, U.S.A. Joy is owned by 
Mr. Voorhees, the crack pitcher of the team. 
The dog’s speciality is the catching of 
“high” and “hot” balls. A ball pitched 
straight up into the air at a great height by 
Mr. Voorhees is caught by Joy with unerring 
precision. Balls delivered at close range, 
and with such tremendous force as to tax the 
ability of the cleverest catchers, are eagerly 
sought by this. dog prodigy, which, planting 
itself firmly on the ground, receives them fear- 
lessly. In the shock of receiving a_ ball 
of this description Joy is sometimes hurled 
backward, executing several unique somer- 
saults in his efforts to overcome the momen- 
tum of the leather-covered sphere. When 
catching a “sky” ball he leaps from the 
ground, turning a complete somersault, but 
seldom or never missing his object. During 
the regular practice before games the dog 
seeks the outfield and retrieves the _ ball, 
should it happen to be missed by any of the 
players. While the game is in progress he 


occupies a con- 
spicuous _ position 
~ among the specta- 
tors, lending his 
voice to their ap- 
plause in a manner 
which, if not melo- 
dious, is at least 
well meant and 
enthusiastic. This 
photograph was 
taken by Mr. Chas. 
Luedecke, Jun., 
1,535, Marshall 
Street, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. 

Ina small village, 
fifteen miles south 
of Stranraer, there 
is a pond in which 
are some good-sized 
fish. These fish are 
so tame that they 
will come to the 
water’s edge and 
eat out of the hand of the person feeding 
them, as can be seen in the accompanying 
photograph, kindly submitted by Mr. J. S. 
Dalzell, Hatfield, Lisburn Road, Belfast. 








FISH THAT COME TO BE FED BY HAND, 


Mr. Robt. E. Everett, 915, Ohio Street, 
lawrence, Kansas, sends the next photo. of 
an extraordinary curiosity in the shape of 
a cow with a wooden leg. The cow is 
the property of the widow of the late 
Henry Hiatt, of Twin Mound, Kansas. Mr. 
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A COW WITH A WOODEN LEG. 


Hiatt had a young 
thoroughbred Jersey cow, 
called Marie, which he 
prized very highly. His 
son Ollie, who at that time 
was studying to be a phy- 
sician and surgeon, one 
day carelessly threw a 
stone and broke the cow’s 
right fore-leg below the 
knee, Naturally his father 
was much annoyed, and 
the young man proposed 
practising surgery upon the 
He attempted to set 
broken bones, but, 


leg. 
the 
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failing to do so, he and 
Dr. Tibbits, of Rochmond, 
Kas., chloroformed the cow 
and amputated the leg at 
the knee. She got well and 
the young man proceeded 
to fix up a wooden leg, 
which has served her well 
ever since. Marie has 
raised two fine calves and 
seems to be as well satisfied 
with life as any other cow. 
The photograph was secured 
by Mr. E. Martindale, the 
Jeffersonian Gazette, Law- 
rence. 


Although this photograph 























WHERE IS THE ANIMAL? 





A STRANGE PHOTO. OF A FLOCK OF SHEEP, 





might be taken for a huge stream of water, 
it is in reality a flock of one thousand sheep, 
which are being driven down a very steep hill- 
side and over a bridge. A time exposure was 
given instead of a snap-shot, which accounts 
for this curious picture. The photograph 
was taken on the farm of Mr. John Allen, 
The Cliffs, Waingaro, Auckland, N.Z. 

The adjoined photograph might be that of 
a ghost, a fountain, a comet’s tail, a waterfall, 
or even an elderly lady’s back hair ; but it is 
none of these things. It is an avalanche of 
dog! A white rough-haired terrier was posed 
on the box, but just as the shutter (working 
rather slowly —about one-eighth of a second) 
was released he jumped down, the result 
being a hazy sort of mystery. Mr. C. S. 
Sargisson, of Moseley, Birmingham, sends 
this photograph. 
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DANG 


By Eyvinp K. CHRISTIAN. 


I. 

HE damsel was _ sweet-and- 
twenty. Diogenes was four- 
and-thirty, and looked ten 
years older. He was exces- 
) sively tall, and appeared to be 
taller than he really was, being 
lean to emaciation—a gaunt, awkward, sharp- 
featured man with an aggressive chin, closely- 
shut mouth, cold grey eyes, and a thatch of 
stubborn-looking red hair. On the whole, 
he was hardly an Apollo. That is stating 
the case mildly. 

In speech he was brusque to the point of 
snappiness, and the tone of his utterances 
was invariably cynical. The outer world 
knew him as Stephen Scott, but to his 
intimates and (behind his back) to his office 
staff he was “Old Diogenes.” And _ his 
avoidance of the fairer half of creation was 
so marked that his friends had grown tired 
of chaffing him, and contented themselves 
with inventing legends to account for it. 

He had come to London many years 
before, a raw-boned, friendless youth, with a 
sardonic cast of countenance and a gift for 
writing sharp-edged articles. ‘To-day he was 





editor and part proprietor of a popular 
monthly and a trio of weeklies, and had 
achieved a measure of notoriety as the 
author of sundry bitter-flavoured novels, and 


he was so unsociable that it was counted to 
one of his friends as a triumph when he lured 
Scott down into the country*to a Christmas 
house-party, at the behest of his wife, who 
had picked out a nice, sensible girl for Scott 
to fall in love with. 

The selected girl bored Scott obviously 
and conscientiously, and no one suspected 
him of losing his heart to the belle of the 
house-party-—a girl whose admirers were 
legion, and who had scarcely leisure to be 
aware of the awkward, sit journalist’s 
existence. 

He, who had made a mock of love and 
derided the possibility of love at first sight, 
watched this girl from under his shaggy red 
brows as she talked to the man who had taken 
her in to dinner, caught in the toils of a 
supremely unconscious enchantress ; while 
his own dinner companion, justly incensed 
at receiving haphazard replies to her cleverest 
epigrams, turned a wrathful white shoulder 
upon him. He was noted for the cautious 
quality of his judgments, but he discovered 
before the first evening was ended that this 
was the one girl who could repair that 
belief in womanly truth and goodness which 
another woman had shattered in the days of 
his lost youth, the one girl who had it in her 
power to make this grey, workaday world 
an Eden to him. 














DIOGENES AND 

He hovered on the fringe of her little 
court, and the host feared uneasily that he 
was making a cynical study of her for his 
next book. He watched other men bask in 
the light of her smiles and turn over the 
leaves of her music when she sang and played, 
and he envied them their assurance and their 
drawing-room graces, which was wholesome 
for him. When her glance rested carelessly 
on him for a moment his heart gave a thump 
and seemed to stand still. When they met 
on the stairs on Christmas morning, and she 
smiled at him for the first time and wished 
him a Happy Christmas in her pretty, soft 
voice, his self-possession deserted him utterly, 
and he stammered an unintelligible response 
and felt an imbecile for the rest of the day. 

He had arrived at the stage of intense 
dissatisfaction with his features, clothes, and 
manners—a new and bewildering experience 

when he learnt that she was a wealthy 
soap-boiler’s heiress, and that she was shortly 
to be married to one of the-men- staying in 
the house, an ornamental Guardsman, who 
twirled a golden moustache and concealed 
vague ideas concerning English history and 
spelling behind a supercilious tolerance of 
“writer fellows.” 

Three weeks after the party broke up a 
gigantic speculation, in which the soap- 
boiler was involved, came to grief. Scott 
read of his ruin and suicide in the papers, 
and his fancy pictured the other man marry- 
ing the girl out of hand and making a home 
for her. 

His meditations on this subject rendered 
his temper uncertain, and his staff soothed 
ruffled feelings with the guess that somebody 
had been “ getting between old Diogenes and 
the sun.” 

So ended, as he thought, his second love 
affair. 

It was in the autumn following that 
memorable house-party that a novel by a 
new writer made something of a stir in the 
literary world. It was a book after Scott’s 
own heart—daring, sharp-edged, caustic. He 
promptly invited contributions to his magazine 
from Owen Reeves, the author, and business 
relations of a satisfactory kind were estab- 
lished between them. 

The wisest of men have their foibles, and 
it had been Scott’s boast that he never 
failed to “spot” the feminine in literature. 
Not once in his long experience had he been 
imposed upon by the would-be George Eliots 
of our day! Also, he held in profound con- 
tempt that characteristic product of the nine- 


teenth century, the young woman journalist. 
Vol. xxv.—@9. 
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He tossed aside unkindly such young-ladyish 
effusions as were filtered in to him by a 
youthful and chivalrous sub-editor who sat 
at the receipt of manuscripts in the outer 
room, and his manner to such journalistic 
damsels as crossed his path was so dis- 
couraging that the sisterhood shunned his 
office as tramps shun a marked house. 

Consequently, when a very pretty girl 
desired to see him one morning, stating that 
she came by appointment and giving her 
name as “ Owen Reeves,” a thrill of amused 
consternation went through the office. 

“What a swindle for old Diogenes!’ 
“Sold at last!” “How are the infallible 
mistaken !” were the mildest of the comments 
uttered when she had been ushered into the 
sanctum and the door of communication 
closed, and the office humorist went through 
a pantomime of listening at the keyhole and 
affecting to hear sounds as of a tragedy being 
enacted within. 

Scott’s face when Afiss Owen Reeves was 
announced had been a sight worth seeing. 

His jaw dropped ; a dull red flush mounted 
from his collar to his hair; he sat as if glued 
to his chair and stricken with dumbness. The 
young gentleman who noted all this ere 
he reluctantly withdrew would have been 
chagrined had he known that he missed the 
chief humour of the situation. 

“ You !” was what Scott ejaculated, when 
he found his tongue. 

The visitor repressed a strong desire to 
laugh. 

“T cannot pretend to equal surprise,” she 


said. ‘Of course, I knew you edited the 
Holborn Magazine. Someone told me so 
when we met at the Raeburns’ last 


Christmas.” 

He recovered himself sufficiently to place 
a chair for her, and then retreated to 
the hearth-rug, where he stood on the 
defensive, his elbow on the mantel-shelf, 
eyeing her with a_ resentful incredulity 
not yet entirely dissipated. Her glance 
travelled round the room, as she sat down, 
with a suggestion of interest, taking in the 
book-lined walls, the solitary engraving over 
the fireplace, the littered desk, the vellum- 
bound copy of the “ Rubdaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam” lying open, face downward, beside 
a pipe. 

“So this is—the Tub,” she said; and this 
time a smile played round the corners of her 
mouth. 

The dull red flush suffused his usually 
sallow face again. Who had told her his 
nickname ? 
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“*vou |" WAS WHAT SCOTT EJACULATED.” 


“One of my tubs,” he said, grimly. “I 
am more luxurious than my namesake. I 
have another to sleep in.” 

He stared moodily at her, trying to define 
and comprehend the subtle alteration he 
perceived in her. She was the girl who had 
unwittingly enslaved him ten months before, 
yet she was not the same. She was changed 
—not for the better. A soul that had been 
worsted in life’s fight looked at him out of 
her eyes, unfamiliarly. The recollection of 
her book was a stab. It was undoubtedly 
clever. He had enjoyed every line of it, 
unsuspecting. But it was not the book 
she should have written. 

“ You wrote ‘ The Reapers,’ ” he jerked out, 
abruptly. “I could not have believed that 
it was yours if you had not come here to-day. 
Why did you write in such a bitter strain? 
Women ought not to be cynical.” 

“Ought they not?” Her tone was 
demure. “There was an exceedingly kind 
notice of the book in the Holborn Magazine,” 
she reminded him. “It spoke of ‘The 
Reapers’ as being ‘ absolutely true to life ’— 
as ‘portraying character with wonderful 
fidelity’ !” 

Scott was floored. ‘“ Er—yes,” he ad- 
mitted. “But I thought, when we put that 
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notice in, that a 
man wrote the 
book——” 


“ What difference 
does that make ?” 
The visitor’s pretty, 
dark eyebrows went 
up in perplexity. 

He was at a loss 
for a convincing 
explanation. He 
fell back lamely 
on his previous un- 
supported assertion 
that a woman ought 
not to take cynical 
views of life. 

The visitor 
opined that what 
was sauce for the 
gander was sauce 
for the goose. 

“Why do you 
masquerade under 
a man’s name?” 
Scott demanded, 
curtly. 

“My name is 
Winifred Owen 
Reeves,” the girl 
said, with a fleeting blush and smile—the 
shadow of the frank, sunshiny smile he 
remembered. “ Very few, if any, of my friends 
knew that I had a second Christian name.” 

“T knew your name was Reeves, of 
course,” said Scott, irritably, “ but I never 
dreamt—I never connected the book with 
you for a moment——” he broke off, 
knitting gloomy brows. 

“Then you didn’t marry that fellow?” he 
said, thinking aloud. 

“No,” said Miss Reeves, crimsoning. Her 
surprise at the question was so obvious that 
he found himself apologizing for it. 

She reflected that he was certainly a very 
odd man. 

When she departed, the occupants of the 
outer office and a young man who was speed- 
ing upstairs in bounds that covered three 
steps at a time were electrified by the 
spectacle of Diogenes the unsusceptible 
escorting a young lady downstairs. with an 
air of deference that sat earnestly if some- 
what awkwardly upon him. 

He was seen from the window putting her 
into a hansom. The sub-editor whistled 
softly as he saw his chief stand bare-headed 
on the pavement in the November drizzle, 
gazing abstractedly in the direction the 
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vehicle had taken long after it was lost to 
sight. 

Miss Reeves had been in the act of 
stepping into the hansom when a victoria 
drawn by a pair of high-stepping bays rolled 
by. In the place of honour, with her 
chaperon beside her, sat a Chicago beauty 
whose patronymic had a world-wide fame in 
connection with tinned meats; and on the 
opposite seat, bending forward to speak 
to her, sat the man whom Winifred 
Reeves had been within a few weeks of 
marrying. He was decidedly on with the 
new love, and flushed uncomfortably when 
he glanced up in passing and met the look 
of quiet scorn in his old love’s clear eyes. 

Scott had seen the sudden paling and 
hardening of her delicately beautiful face, 
and instantly discovered the cause. And she 
knew that he had seen it, and hated him 
furiously. We do not love those who are 
witnesses of our humiliation. 

“ Nasty, ill-bred bear of a man!” 
unkind verdict as she drove away. 

] shall never see him again !” 

And Scott went back to his office to do 
the logical sum known as putting two and 
two together, and to stare at the chair on 
which she had sat, and to wonder how long 
he must wait before he might devise a 
pretext for seeing ‘‘ Owen Reeves ” again. 

He read and re-read “ ‘The Reapers,” and 
the more he read it the less he liked it. 


II. 


Miss Reeves had been a regular contributor 
to the “ Holborn” set of publications for 
some months when the editor took her breath 
away by proposing to marry her. 

If he had not been so wofully out of 
practice where women were concerned he 
might have known that she would refuse him. 

Their umbrellas collided outside Fuller's 
one wet afternoon, and the collision led to 
the ordering of tea and cakes for two. 

Symptoms of reformation had been ob- 
served in Scott of late, a reformation which 
extended to his boots and ties. He had left 
off snubbing struggling girl-journalists and 
changed his tailor. He looked resentfully at 
\inifred’s tired eyes and at the hollows 
which were becoming all too apparent in her 
soft, pale cheeks. She had the look of one 
consumed by an inward fever. 

His close scrutiny made her restive. “ Do 
you know that you are dropping lumps of 
sugar into the cream-jug instead of your 
cup?” she said, forcing a laugh. 

“So lam.” He fished them out coolly 


was her 
“T hope 


faltered again. 
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with a spoon. “I was not thinking of what I 
was doing.” 

“You quite gave me that impression.” 

“T was wondering how long it would be 
before you broke down,” he said, boldly. 
“You are doing too much—any fool could 
see that. You look like the ghost of your- 
self. There is no medium with you women ! 
You should take a rest.” 

“That is my own affair,” she retorted, with 
a lightning change of mood. “ Besides, it is 
a case of bread-and-butter. And it is high 
time that I began to save up for my old age.” 

“The bread-and-butter and the old age 
pension might be provided by someone 
else——” 

“ By whom ?” 

“ By me.” Scott took the plunge with a 
splash. 

“You? Mr. Scott!” 

Her first impulse was to laugh outright, 
her second impulse to treat the suggestion 
as a joke in decidedly bad taste. She per- 
ceived with amazement that his face was 
quite white. 

“T have loved you ever since that first 
evening at the Raeburns’,” he said, hoarsely. 

She stared at him. 

“ But this is only the fourth-—no, the fifth 
time we have met. You cannot be in earnest. 
You cannot possibly know anything of me, 
or I of you!” she declared, incredulously. 

“You were engaged to that other man, 
then,” he went on, unheeding. “ You had 
not a thought to spare forme. You did not 
guess. But I knew then, as I know now 
with more certainty, that I could make you 
care for me if I had the chance. Won't you, 
at least, give me the chance ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Scott-—-I am so sorry,” she 
faltered, moved to pity for him. 

“Does that mean ‘No’?” he 
bluntly. 

“T am so sorry !—so very serry!” she 
“But I never dreamt of 
anything like this. You were so—so——-” 

“Old?” he suggested, as she hesitated for 
aword. “Ugly?” 

* No, oh, no! But so aloof. You seemed 
the embodiment of isolation. And I had 
heard so much of you from the Raeburns— 
they said you were so unsociable that your 
friends called you Diogenes and that you 
were a cynic and a woman-hater, and that 
you had a spite against women writers. I 
need hardly say that I found out for myself 
that the last charge was untrue, since you 
were the first to hold out a helping hand to 
me, after I had learnt, too, what society 


? 


asked, 
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““* DOES THAT MEAN NO?’ HE ASKED.” IIL. 
friendships are worth when the sun goes WIuINTER came round again—the second 
behind a cloud; but I never thought—I winter since her father’s ruin and sudden 
never dreamt of this—I only thought of death. With the dawning of the New Year 
you as——” came Winifred’s birthday. 


“ As a cynic in a tub,” he said, with a grim 
look. 

“No,” she protested, reddening guiltily, 
and anxious to make amends. “As a friend.” 

She extended her hand shyly, and he 
took it. ts 

“I accept the position—/froe fem.,” he said. 

She released her hand, with a vexed glance. 

“ And I gave him such a nice opening to 
retire gracefully,” she thought. “He must 
be fearfully dense. Or is he going to be 
horribly persevering? I hope not. It would 
be such a bore.” 

Amusement and irritation blended subtly 
with her sympathy for his disappointment. 
The memory of it oppressed her. She had 
had her share of matrimonial proposals, but 
they had never lain upon her like a heavy 
weight before. 

She realized, when Scott’s square-jawed 
face came between her and her work that 
evening, that she knew him better than she 
had fancied—and liked him. Her thoughts 
of him had taken on a tinge of discomfort. 

“He is the kind of man who invariably 
knows what he wants, and usually gets it in 
the long run,” she mused, uneasily. “I 
wish he didn’t want me /” 


She tasted the full bitterness of remem 
brance in loneliness and oblivion. | None of 
her former friends knew where she lived or 
what she was doing. If any of them had 
tried to find her they had failed. She was a 
proud woman, and in fleeing from conven- 
tional sympathy and patronizing kindness she 
had missed the sincere friendliness which 
grows from the same soil, the wheat among 
the tares. 

As she lingered over her solitary breakfast 
her wilful memory tactlessly obtruded flash- 
light views of other and different birthdays. 
She roused herself from an unduly prolonged 
and profitless reverie as her landlady entered 
bearing a florist’s box—a good-sized box tied 
with the freshest of narrow satin ribbon and 
announcing itself with a strong fragrance of 
violets. 

“For me?” Winifred ejaculated. 

She removed the lid with fingers that 
trembled a little with surprise and pleasure, 
and lifted out a splendid mass of violets, 
purple and white, and from beneath them a 
great handful of roses. 


Who had sent them to her? She could 


only suppose that some one of her old 
friends, sharper of eye than the rest, had 
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guessed at the identity of “Owen Reeves,” 


and so traced her. 

She had missed companionship and the 
little amenities of social life more than she 
knew or acknowledged. She bathed her 
hands delightedly in the 
wealth of damp, exqui- 
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Scott was offended in his turn by her 
vexed silence. He had remembered that her 
birthday fell on New Year’s Day--they had 
drunk her health at dinner on New Year’s 
Day two years ago and made birthday 

speeches. He had 
hoped the flowers 





sitely fragrant violets. 
With a flicker of her old 
brightness and animation 
she moved about her 
sitting - room, arranging 
the roses in tall glass 
beakers with the flower- 
lover’s lingering touch, 
There had been _bitter- 
ness in remembrance. 
There was sweetness in 
being remembered. 
An hour later, 
as Scott was 
dropping off a 
‘bus in Ludgate 
Circus, he spied 
her on top of 
another. Her 
genial mood had 
not yet passed, 
and she smiled a 
greeting as he 
took a vacant 
place beside her. 
The frosty air 
had brought back 
a faint pink colour 
to her cheeks, and 
a knot of the 
violets nestled in 





the silver-grey fur round her neck. His 
eyes unconsciously dwelt upon them. 

“Are they not lovely?” she said, im- 
pulsively, laying her chin against them 


caressingly. “It is my birthday, and they 
were a birthday surprise—a great box of 
them. I am amusing myself by trying to 
guess who sent them to me.” 

Scott’s honesty had always been his pro- 
minent virtue, and was occasionally his 
stumbling-block. 

“T sent them,” he said. 

She bit her lip, vexed, averting her glance. 
The odour of the little blue flowers became 
all at once oppressive. The transient 
brightness that had gleamed in her face 
flickered out again, discouraged. She ex- 
perienced that depressing sense of impotence 
and futility which is the lot of those who 
oppose barriers of soft snow to battering- 
rams. 
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“SHE LIFTED OUT A SPLENDID MASS OF VIOLETS, 


would give her plea- 
sure. 

“Tt was awfully 
kind of you,” she 
said, with cold for- 
mality of tone. 

He set his teeth 
upon an insanely 
sarcastic reply. But 
his side-view of her 
dispirited face was 
too much for him. 

“ You are thin- 
ner and paler 
every time I see 





you!” he said, 
irritably, ‘ You 
are working your- 
self into an old 
woman before 
Yo your time. Pre- 
Zz  sently you will 


} break down. And 
you expect me to 
stand patiently by 
and see youdoit!” 

“IT thought 
that discussion 
was now closed,” 

Winifred ob- 

served. 

“Not at all. It was to be ‘continued in 
our next,’” he assured her. “ You may as 
well give in now as give in a year hence. I 
am afraid your meek appearance conceals 
unsuspected depths of obstinacy, Winifred. 
Why won’t you marry me and give me the 
right to take care of you ?” 

“T get off here,” Winifred 
irrelevantly, as the *bus stopped. 

“So do I.” 

She shot an exasperated glance at him, 
hesitated, wavered between dignity and an 
irresistible desire to laugh—and sat still, with 
a slight shrug expressive of resignation as the 
’bus rolled forward again. 

“ Barkis’s second message was—that he 
was ‘a-waitin’ for a answer,’ ” Scott suggested, 
presently. 

“You are very ”—she hesitated wearily 
between “ridiculous” and “ persistent” —“ very 
persistent, Mr. Scott! I have already told 


remarked, 
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BIT HER LIP, 


SHI 


you that I do not care for you—or anyone 


in that way.” 


“I told you that I would teach you to 
care.” 
Her face hardened suddenly as he had 


seen it harden on a previous occasion. 

“A man taught me to care--once,” she 
said. “ No bird walks into the trap a second 
time.” 

lV, 
Scort’s prediction had been _ verified. 
Winifred’s second book was in its second 
edition. And Winifred had broken down. 

He stood at the door of the house where 
she lived, interviewing the querulous-voiced 
landlady. Mrs. Coppin was beginning to 
regard him in the light of an old acquaint- 
ance, for he had called every day for a 
fortnight to receive the stereotyped report 
that Miss Reeves was “ no better.” 

He had just sent up a basket of glorious 
yellow daffodils, with a request to be allowed 
to see her, but Mrs. Coppin came back 
shaking her head. 

“She won’t see nobody, sir,” 
charitable endeavour to soften 
refusal. “I’m sure I wish she 
goes to my art to see ’er lie there, 
notice! She’s got just the look 


which was a 
down the 
would — it 
taking no 


my sister 


Keziah ‘ad when ’er baby died of croup and 
‘er man was killed fighting them Eg 


yptian 
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Dervishes; and 
Keziah went into 
a waste and died, 
and that’s about 
what Miss Reeves 
will do. She 
don't seem to ’ave 
no interest in 
living, and don’t 
eat what would 
nerrish a fly, nor 
sleep neither, nor 
won't let me fetch 
a doctor, say what 
I will, nor won’t 
go to bed like a 
Christian! It 


PE, Siu PACES 
gives me the 


=~ 
sf ND" creeps to see 
"er—— 





* Do you mean 





2 en to say,” Scott 

or. ai ARS exclaimed, “ that 
rr \\\\ at 

wRSTTS 1 NN she never goes to 


bed and takes no 
food ?” 

“Three be- 
lessed days and 
nights,” said Mrs. Coppin, impressively, “’as 
she been laying on the sofy in my first-floor 
front sitting-room. ‘ What’s the good of going 
to hed,’ she ses, ‘if you can't go to sleep?’ 
So there she lays, taking no more notice than 
a immidge out of Madame ‘Tussord’s, ’olding 
the daffydils and vilets in ’er pore ’ot ’ands 
till they wither, and then lets them drop to 
the floor and don’t care for them no more. 
And as for the beef-tea and sich that I make 
‘er, she wont ‘ardly turn ’er ‘ead to look at it, 
let alone taste it. And the queer things she 
ses sometimes when I speak to ’er-——” 

“You said the front room on the 
floor ?” Scott interrupted. 

“Yes, sir ; but——” 

But Scott was already up the first flight of 
stairs. 

Winifred lay on a couch by one of the 
windows in a shroud-like white wrapper, her 
heavy, dark hair knotted loosely back out of 
her way, the utter listlessness of one who has 
nearly done with the things of earth stamped 
on her face. His flowers were withering 
already in her burning hands. 

She did not turn her head, supposing that 
it was the landlady who entered. But it was 
a man’s big, trembling hand that was laid on 
her shoulder, and she turned languidly to 
see Scott beside her. His heart was beating 
like a hammer as he stood looking down at 


first 
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her. He knew enough of illness to see at a 
glance that she was very ill indeed. 

“ Have you come for the story—the one I 
did not finish?” she said. Her voice seemed 
to come from far away. There was recog- 
nition in the glassy, fever- bright eyes she 
fixed on his, but no surprise. ‘I’m afraid 
you will not be able to make me finish it, for 
I can’t remember what it was about.” 

He dropped on his knees by the couch, 
imprisoning the little, hot, dry hands in his 
own. He could not speak for the moment. 











“* HE COULD NOT SPEAK FOR THE MOMENT.” 


“Did Mrs. Coppin tell you that I am 
going to die? Have you come up to say 
good-bye to me?” The apathetic question 
was like a knife in his heart. “I am sorry 
I could not finish the story first. Something 
went snap inside my head while I was 
writing it, and I haven’t been able to 
remember anything since. That is why I 
am going to die. I am all alone in the 
world—I dort belong to anybody, and I 
had nothing to live for except my writing, 
and now that my memory has gone I shall 
never be able to write any more, so it is no 
use to go on living, is it? 

“T shouldn’t mind living so much,” she 
added, piteously, “if I could only go to 
sleep, but I can’t. I can’t go to sleep 
because my head won’t leave off thinking. 
All the thoughts I ever had in my life are 
going round in it, as if they were written on 
paper and pinned to a wheel that keeps 
‘pinning round all day and all night too.” 


Still Scott said nothing. The shock of 
finding her in such a state had bereft him of 
speech. A shade of wonder came upon her 
face as she looked up into his. 

“There are tears in your eyes!” she said, 
curiously. . “ Are you sorry that we shall not 
see each other again? Is it because of— 
what you told me—that day at Fuller’s? I 
remember that, you see, though I expect I 
shall forget it presently, as I seem to have 
forgotten everything else.” 

He wrestled desperately with the dumb 
spirit that had entered into him, and 
conquered. “You must not talk of 
dying!” he said, huskily. “I cannot 
bear it. You are not alone in the world 
when I love you and would give my life 
to serve you.” 

“Do you care so much?” she said, 
with a faint, half-regretful sigh. “ That 
is a pity. Love is only an illusion. Life 
is an illusion, too—all the things that 

we think are real and worth 
living for are only illusions— 
some day you will find that 
out, as I have done, and then 
you will be glad to die, too.” 
He picked up his hat. 
“T am going for a doctor.” 
“No,” she began, but he 
cut her short, fiercely. 
> “This is suicide, nothing 
else. Do you think I shall 
allow it?” There was a fight- 
ing gleam in his eyes that 
matched with the fierceness 
of his tone. His whole soul 
was up in revolt. Years before he had seen his 
best friend loose his hold on life as Winifred 
had loosed hers—and his friend had died, 
succumbing without a struggle to a chance 
malady, even as Winifred was doing now. 

Was he to see her drift away from him 
without a fight ? 

“You say that you are going to die,” he 
said, tightening his hold on the hands that 
she had made a faint effort to withdraw. 
** But you reckoned without me.” 

“Without you?” She looked puzzled— 
even a little frightened. ‘“ What do you 
mean ?” 

For all answer he stooped and kissed her 
very gently, but with a deliberation about 
which there could be no mistake. 

There was an electric moment. Her eyes 
were blazing; but he maintained a com- 
mendably cool front, although he was 
trembling from head to foot at his own 
temerity. 
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One of her pillows slipped to the ground. 
He restored it to its place. ‘Their eyes 
were very close together as he bent over her, 
but it was hers that quailed. 

“You are mine now,” he whispered. 
“You belong to me/ And I shall not let 
you die; I am going now to get a doctor 
and a nurse.” 

“Qh,” she cried, finding words, as_ he 
moved to the door, “ how dare you !—how 
dare you! I will never forgive you !” 

“Qh, yes, you will,” he replied, soothingly 
—and was gone. 

He had roused her effectually. She rose 
from the couetr-inspired by a semi-delirious 
idea of locking the door, but sank back, half- 
fainting, among her pillows. 

Scott jumped into a hansom. “If I only 
had that fellow within arm’s reach,” he 
muttered between his set teeth-—he pre- 
sumably did not refer to the doctor he was 
on his way to Harley Street to find—‘I 
would thrash him within an inch of | his 
cowardly life and take the consequences 
cheerfully. My poor little girl! And she 
was so bright and light-hearted and bonny 
two years ago!” 

“The doctor will be here soon,” he said, 
gently, when he stood again by Winifred’s 
couch. “And he has telephoned for a clever 
nurse who will have you all right again in no 
time.” 


“What right had you to interfere?” she 
flashed, angrily, impotently. “I was so 
tired of everything—-I only wanted to be 
allowed to die quietly—and now ——” a 


rush of tears quenched the feverish glitter 
in her eyes, and she broke down, sobbing like 
a disappointed child. 

“ It is not good for man to live alone,” said 
the doctor, sententiously, when he arrived on 
the scene to find a hysterical patient, and 
Scott looking for dust and ashes for his own 
head, “nor woman either! No_ relations, 
you say? Humph! Owen Reeves ?—ah, 
just so! lam not surprised. ‘That last book 
was too tense to have been written without a 
great strain on the nerves. A good cry won't 
hurt her. You can clear out now, Scott. 


Send up the landlady.” 

Scott cleared out obediently. 

Weeks passed before he saw Winifred again. 
There were days when doctor and nurse 
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looked grave—there was one black, never-to- 
be-forgotten day when Scott, pausing from 
habit before a florist’s window, turned away 
with a horrible, sick loathing from its display 
of pure white waxen-petalled hyacinths and 
lilies. Just such white waxen-petalled flowers 
had he once seen laid about another woman 
in her coffin. 

But thére came a bright spring afternoon 
when he was admitted once more to the 
big, light “first-floor front” sitting - room 
to which he had first penetrated without 
invitation. 

Winifred was going down to Devonshire on 
the morrow. The couch was unoccupied on 
this occasion; and she sat in a low chair by 
the farther window, clad in a tea-gown of 
some loosely-flowing stuff, a thing of filmy 
laces and fluttering ribbons, sufficiently 
spring-like and frivolous in itself to convey a 
suggestion of returning interest in life. A 
white-capped nurse was arranging a sheaf of 
starry narcissus on a book-case in a dusky 
corner, the sun peeped benevolently through 
the windows, and a pink flush came upon 
Winifred’s cheeks as Scott entered. 

Her eyes fell shyly away from his. Her 
illness had not obliterated, though it had 
confused, her memories of their last meeting. 

There was a troublesome lump in Scott’s 
throat, and once again it was the girl who 
broke the silence. 

“Do you always get your own way?” 
asked, unexpectedly. 

“* Generally ; it saves trouble.” 

She averted her eyes again quickly that 
they might not encounter the gleam that 
flashed suddenly into his. ‘ Well, you have 
got your own way this far,” she admitted, 
after a pause, “that I did not die after 
all F 

“No,” he said, nailing his colours boldly 
to the mast, “ you are going to get well and 
marry me.” 

A flash shot from under her drooped lids. 
She sat winding and unwinding a ribbon of 
her gown about her slender white fingers. 
A sickening premonition of ultimate defeat 
assailed Scott for the first time ; but even as 
despair clutched him her twitching lips gave 
way, parting in a smile. 

“IT suppose I shall have to,” 
softly, “just for peace’ sake ! ” 


she 


she said, 




















Permanent Chiefs of Government Departments. 
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HE old jest which likened His 

Majesty’s Civil Servants to the 
fountains in Trafalgar Square 
that “ played from ten to four” 
is itself played out. Yet the 
impression still prevails in 
some quarters that the emp/oyés in Govern- 
ment offices are paid fat incomes to _per- 
form light and easy duties—a fallacy which 
the administration of a large and costly 
Empire is daily exposing. 

There is another mistaken popular theory, 
and that is, that the Cabinet Minister neces- 
sarily controls the department of the State for 
which he is respon- 
sible to Parliament. 
Mr. Balfour is First 
Lord of the Trea- 
sury, but the Prime 
Minister has next to 
nothing to do with 
the great Imperial 
counting - house in 
Whitehall. Lord 
Londonderry may 
be the titular head 
of the Board of 
Education, but it is 
no reflection on the 
zeal of the noble 
marquis to say that 
his voice in the in- 
ternal management 
of the Education 
Department is 
rarely, if ever, 
heard, and the same 
might be said in re- 
gard to other Parlia- 
mentary heads. 

The brunt of controlling the smooth 
working of the inside organization of our 
great Government offices devolves upon the 
shoulders of the Permanent Secretary, who 
is the official “foreman of the works.” 
Ministries may come and go, political crises 
may sway the Empire, a Prime Minister may 
be assassinated, but the Permanent Secretary 
remains at his post until either death or 
retirement (with a well-earned pension) re- 
leases him. He is rarely promoted to a 
higher office in the service of the State, 
because the height of his own ambition has 
generally been reached; and the fact that 
his experience is ripe and valuable would in 
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SIR MONTAGU OMMANNEY, K.C.M.G.—COLONIAL OFFICE. 


most cases deter a wise Government from 
removing his personality. 

When the Cabinet Minister is known as a 
Secretary of State—and there are now five 
such offices—the non-political head of his 
department is officially described as “ Per- 
manent Under-Secretary of State,” though 
virtually he exercises the same control and 
has quite as responsible a position as the 
“Secretary” of a lower-grade department. 
In the former case the salary is two 
thousand pounds per annum; in the latter 
it ranges from fifteen hundred to eighteen 
hundred pounds per annum. 

In no branch of 
the Empire’s _ busi- 
ness has the work 
increased so rapidly 
of late years as at 
the Colonial Office, 
where the permanent 
“managing direc- 
tor,” as it were, is 
Sir Montagu Om- 
manney, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. Curiously 
enough, from 1825 
till 1871 the four 
gentlemen who held 
the same _ position 
each reigned for 
eleven years and so 
many months; but 
Sir Robert George 
Wyndham Herbert, 
who came next, held 
office for twenty-one 


years, after which 
came Sir Robert 
Meade and Sir 


Edward Wingfield, both comparatively short- 
lived chiefs. 

Sir Montagu Ommanney, who works in 
a room on the walls of which hang the por- 
traits of every Colonial Secretary for the past 
century, is in daily consultation with Mr. 
Chamberlain. All political, constitutional, 
and military questions affecting the Colonies 
come immediately under his eye, and he keeps, 
of course, a general supervision over the work 
of the office. He has also to keep peren- 
nially in touch with the Crown Agents for 
the Colonies, who act as commercial and 
financial agents in this country for such of 
our dependencies as do not possess Agents- 
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General in London. And when one takes 
into account that the greater portion of the 
Colonial Empire has accrued within com- 
paratively recent times—the population in 
1881 was fifteen and a half millions, while 
to-day it is over twenty-four millions—the 
volume of business at Downing Street can be 
easily understood. 

Not the least of his important duties 
is to read through papers on all sub- 
jects before submission to the Secretary of 
State. The number of these, as can well be 
imagined, has enormously increased during 
the last few years, and especially since the 
close of the South African War, while the 
period of settle- 
ment lasts. The 
official correspon- 


dence at the 
Colonial Office 
has more than 
doubled during 
the last seven 
years, while last 
year twice as 


many papers re- 
lating to South 
Africa were 
signed and dis- 
patched as in 
1900. 

For such a situ- 
ation as_ chief 
of staff to Mr. 
Chamberlain a 
man of consider- 
able capacity, 
tact, and experi- 
ence is required ; 
and in Sir Mon- 
tagu Ommanney 
that man is forth- 
coming. He 
has the brisk habits of an officer in the 
Army; as a matter of fact, he formerly 
held captain’s rank in the Royal Engin- 


eers, and acted for some years as_in- 
structor at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, where Lord Kitchener was a 


student at the time. It is thirty years since 
he entered the Colonial Office as private 
secretary to the Earl of Carnarvon, who was 
Colonial Secretary from 1874 to 1877; after 
which Sir Montagu held various administrative 
offices, such as Crown Agent, Commissioner 
for the Colonial Exhibition of 1887, and 
member of the Royal Commission for the 
Paris Exhibition. He entered on his present 


duties in 1900, and in the same year was 
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appointed Secretary of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

Both at the Home Office and Foreign 
Office the positions of Permanent Under- 
Secretary are fraught with grave responsi- 
bilities. | Especially is this the case at the 
Foreign Office—that sealed receptacle of 
political secrets and international treaties. 

Sir Thomas Sanderson, who has held 
this important trust for nearly ten years, is 
related departmentally to Lord Lansdowne 
just as Sir Montagu Ommanney is related to 
Mr. Chamberlain. He is responsible for the 


drafting of all State papers relating to foreign 
affairs 


before they are submitted to the 
Secretary of State, or perhaps 
to the Cabinet, for ratifica- 
tion. No despatch to a foreign 
Power or Government can 
leave Downing Street without 
his authority ; he is the per- 
manent, experienced medium 
between the Cabinet and our 
diplomatic and Consular 
agents abroad, in that he 
superintends the 
communications 
that pass from one 
to the other. It 
naturally follows 
that Sir Thomas 
Sanderson must 
be a linguist and 
a scholar, a gene 
ral of tact, and a 
master of ways 
and means. He 
must be able to 
receive Ambas- 
sadors and Min- 
isters of foreign 


FOREIGN OFFICE. Powers ; to coach 


a new Foreign 
Secretary in historical matters of grave 


import affecting British relations abroad ; 
and all the time keep a watching eve over 
the general affairs of the department and its 
variously-graded staff. 

Sir Thomas Sanderson is a notable ex- 
ample of what perseverance and a conscien- 
tious attention to duty can accomplish. He 
entered the Foreign Office over forty-four 
years ago as a junior clerk, having passed a 
competitive examination. His sagacity and 
zeal soon attracted attention, and in 1863 he 
was attached to Lord Kimberley’s special 
mission to the King of Denmark, and later 
assisted Sir W. Stuart in his duties as 
Protocolist at conferences held in London 
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on the affairs of the same country, and on our 
relations with Russia over the Black Sea. It 
was not surprising that he should subsequently 
get an assistant-clerkship at the Foreign 
Office, which naturally led to his selection as 
private secretary to Earl Granville, Foreign 
Secretary—usually the stepping-stone to a 
position of greater responsibility. Sir ‘Thomas 
quickly filled in order the chairs which lead 
to the under-secretaryship—senior clerk and 
assistant under-secre- 
tary—and the last 
mark of esteem be- 
stowed upon his ser- 
vices was the G.C.B. 
in 1goo. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, 
whocontrols the inner 
working of the Home 
Office, left the Bench 
to take up his present 
duties, which he has 
exercised since 1895. 
Born sixty-seven years 
ago, Sir Kenelm was, 
like Mr. Asquith, one 
of his former chiefs, a 
barrister and ate his 
dinners in Hall; he 
was for six years 
Vinerian Law Reader 
at Oxford, and be- 
came a County Court 
Judge in 1892, vacat- 
ing that appointment 
to go to Whitehall. 

His department 
is many-sided. It 
deals with matters as widely divergent as the 
granting of certificates for the naturalization 
of aliens and the presentation of an Address 
to the Sovereign praying for his intervention 
in a strike. As Mr. Akers-Douglas is the 
official medium between the people and the 
King, so Sir Kenelm Digby is the real 
channel of communication between the 
subject and the Crown. He forwards all 
Addresses to the Palace and receives their 
gracious replies ; the reports of Royal Com- 
missions pass through his hands on their way 
to the King, by whose command they are 
subsequently presented to Parliament. Sir 
Kenelm also supervises the nomination of 
the principal officers for the Isle of Man 
and the Channel Isles; he knows the 
names of all the lucky civil knights before 
even the gentlemen concerned are aware of 
their promotion ; and he supervises the receipt 
of the heavy fees paid by newly-created 
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peers in obtaining their patents of 
nobility. 

Then he must keep an eye on unhealthy 
spots in the Metropolis, for the functions of 
inspecting schools of anatomy and retreats 
for habitual drunkards are vested in the 
Home Office. Inspectors from it visit mines, 
explosive factories, printing works, white lead 
works, brickyards, and other places where 
danger to life or limb may lurk, while the 
age of children em- 
ployed in factories 
must also be taken 
into account. ‘The 
protection of wild 
birds is another func- 
tion delegated to the 
Home Office chief, 
and also the incar- 
ceration of those wild 
birds known as 
criminals. The Home 
Secretary appoints the 
Chief Commissioner 
of Police for the 
Metropolis as well as 
the Director-General 
of Prosecutions, both 
of which officials he 
has the power to set 
in motion. Nor must 
we forget that, be- 
sides the maintenance 
of the King’s peace, 
the Home Depart- 
ment exercises the 
prerogative of mercy 
and advises the King’s 
clemency. Petitions for the reprieve of a 
murderer’s sentence pass through the hands of 
Sir Kenelm Digby, as well as the actual 
reprieves themselves—he indited the official 
commutation of “Colonel” Lynch’s sentence. 
We regret that Sir Kenelm was too busy to 
grant a sitting for his portrait. 

To some extent Colonel Sir Edward Ward, 
K.C.B., may be called the “ broom” which 
has been introduced into the War Office to 
sweep away some of the ceremonial cobwebs 
that “adorned” this important department 
under the o!d régime. No chief in the Civil 
Service is more popular or more respected 
than the man who directed supplies to the 
Army in South Africa, and no departmental 
head has more thoroughly deserved these 
tributes. It is nearly thirty years since the 
present Permanent Under-Secretary for War 
entered the old Control Department, and 
since that time he has seen considerable 
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active service, having greatly distinguished 
himself in the Soudan Expedition of 1885 
and taken a prominent part in the Ashanti 
Expedition of 1895-96. His valuable organ- 
izing feats in South Africa, especially his 
“‘victualling ” of Ladysmith during the siege, 
are still fresh in public memory. Colonel 
Ward came to Pall Mall with a great reputa- 
tion, and has not belied it. 

His labours have not been easy, and he 
has often been kept very late at his post. 
Before the recent campaign in the Transvaal 
the War Office received and replied to over 
two thousand two hundred letters a day; 
during the war this number more than 
doubled itself; and when I made inquiries 
of Sir Edward he told me that at present 
there were no signs of 
this capacious post-bag 
being reduced in size. 
Even now, though 
peace happily reigns, 
the settlement of sol- 
diers’ accounts and 
estates, the allotment 
of medals, and a hun- 
dred and one other 
matters relating to the 
war keep a large staff 
perpetually busy. 

As chairman of the 
Interdepartmental 
Committee appointed 
to revise the War Office 
establishment and re- 
distribute the duties, 
Sir Edward Ward has 
performed a difficult 
and somewhat invidi- 
ous task with con- 
spicuous success. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the Army 
Corps scheme formulated by Mr. Brodrick 
has meant additional responsibility to the 
Permanent Under-Secretary. 

In addition to supervising their work, Sir 
Edward Ward takes an unusual interest in 
the staff at the War Office. He founded the 
War Office Sports Club, embracing football, 
cricket, athletics, swimming, hockey, and 
other pastimes, and has frequently been a 
spectator of the various contests. His desire 
to promote the welfare of the youngest of the 
King’s Civil Servants has also been demon- 
strated, for Sir Edward is the president of 
the Boy Clerks’ Friendly Society, and as 
such helped to form a cadet corps for boy- 
copyists. Many other offices —as, for instance, 
his membership of the Committee appointed 
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to deal with the King’s gift of Osborne 
House to the nation—claim this busy official’s 
time ; yet under no circumstances of stress 
and worry does he ever appear other than a 
gracious and kindly gentleman. 

Sir Arthur Godley rules at the India Office, 
and has done so for twenty years. A Fellow 
of his college at Oxford, a barrister, and 
then private secretary to Mr. Gladstone, he 
became Commissioner of Inland Revenue 
for a brief vear, becoming Under-Secretary 
of State for India when only thirty-six years 
of age. 

Sir Arthur is the senior of the depart- 
mental chiefs mentioned in this article, Sir 
Evan MacGregor, the Permanent Secretary to 


- the Admiralty, having been appointed to his 


position a year later. 
During his twenty 
years at the India 
Office he has served 
under five Secretaries 
of State, his first being 
the late Lord Kim- 
berley, and his succes- 
sors respectively Lord 
Randolph Churchill, 
Lord Cross, Sir Henry 
Fowler, and Lord 
George Hamilton. 

All business trans- 
acted in the United 
Kingdom which relates 
to the Government of 
India is under the 
supervision of Sir 
Arthur Godley, subject 
to the direct control of 
the Secretary of State 
and the statutory rights 
of his Council, and to 
the powers reserved to itself by Parliament. 
All the duties and powers of the old Board 
of Control and of the East India Company 
in connection with the management and 
revenues of India, and as regards all officers 
in India, are vested in the Secretary of State, 
whose relation to the Viceroy is defined and 
regulated by statute, and who is the adviser 
to the Sovereign in Indian affairs. In 
addition to issuing orders to all officers in 
India and promulgating orders relating to 
that Empire in the United Kingdom, Sir 
Arthur also deals with the appointment 
of officers to certain public services, appoint 
ment to the highest offices being for the 
most part made by the Sovereign on the 
advice of the Secretary of State. 

Turning next to those departments not 
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presided over by a Secretary of State, the 
Board of Trade, the Board of Education, the 
Treasury, and the Local Government Board 
are all offices of first-class importance dealing 
in affairs of great national benefit. 

The appointment 
of Sir Francis Hop- 
wood two years ago 
to the executive 
head of the Board 
of Trade in succes- 
sion to Sir Courtenay 
Boyle was univer- 
sally hailed with 
satisfaction. As 
assistant secretary 
and head of the Rail- 
way Department 
since 1893, no one 
had done more to 
win for the depart- 
ment a _ reputation 
for conciliation and 
courtesy, and _ his 
temperate behaviour 
and tact under diffi 
cult and delicate 
circumstances have 
repeatedly been evi- 
denced, notably at 
the Taff Vale strike, which he was _practi- 
cally instrumental in_ terminating. Sir 
Francis has a great deal to do with railway 
managers and railway boards, both as con- 
ciliator and Government supervisor, and his 
services to the country in connection with 
legislation for the promotion of light railways, 
the development of electric traction, and the 
prevention of accidents to railway servants 
justly called for recognition and reward. In 
the course of his strenuous career— especially 
strenuous for one who is only forty-three 
years of age—Sir Francis has travelled con- 
siderably, and has been entrusted with official 
business in the United States, Canada, and 
Newfoundland. He was a member of Mr. 
Asquith’s Commission on the Metropolitan 
Cab Service, and a British delegate to the 
International Railway Congress in 1895, in 
the following year acting as honorary secre- 
tary to the chairman of the Jameson Raid 
Select Committee. He is not the least 
important member of the London Traffic 
Royal Commission now sitting. 

Sir Francis is a most conscientious and 
painstaking chief, and enters whole-heartedly 
into the hundred internal matters calling for 
his attention. Briefly, it may be said that he 
is consulted upon all official papers involving 
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questions of principle or precedent. The 
Board of Trade has very long arms. It 
collects trade and labour statistics, controls 
the issues of patents, preserves the standards 
of weights and measures, keeps going the 
non-legal machinery 
of bankruptcy, regis- 
ters merchant ship- 
ping, enforces regu- 
lations for the pre- 
vention of collisions 
and loss of life at 
sea, and registers our 
fisheries, harbours, 
joint-stock com- 
panies, railways, 
tramways, and water 
and gas companies 
—does, in fact, a 
thousand things 
essential for the wel- 
fare and purity of 
trade and commerce. 

An important 
branch of the Board 
of Trade is_ the 
Patent Office in 
Chancery Lane, over 
whose destinies as 
Comptroller-General 
Mr. Cornelius Neale Dalton, C.B., has pre- 
sided since 1897. Mr. Dalton is the official 


who exercises the prerogative of the Crown 
to grant monopolies to inventors, and spends 
nearly seventy thousand pounds a year in 
maintaining his department, the working of 
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SIK FRANCIS MOWATT—THE TREASURY. 
which was recently described in an article 
in THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 

There was some excuse for Mr. Robert 
Morant’s difficulty in finding time to be 
photographed at his desk at the Education 
Office for this article. Since he succeeded 
Sir George Kekewich as Secretary Mr. 
Morant has scarcely left his room in White- 
hall, unless it be to interview educational 
authorities from the country in the waiting- 
room. This has been due as much to the 
magnitude of the task of administering the 
new Education Act as to his own zeal for 
mastering every detail of his office and 
personally superintending a very intricate 
measure, for the creation of which there is 
little doubt he was largely responsible. The 
new Secretary, who exhibited great promise 
at Oxford, and whose appointment surprised 
a good many people unacquainted with his 
remarkable abilities, is a personal friend of 
the Prime Minister’s, at whose house in 
Scotland he has frequently stayed. Mr. 
Balfour has the highest opinion of Mr. 
Morant, and that gentleman returns the 
compliment with interest. 

Sir Francis Mowatt, Permanent Adminis- 
trative Secretary at the Treasury, is one of 
the very few men outside the Cabinet who 
are acquainted with the secrets of the Budget 
before they are divulged to Parliament. | His 
chief, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, per- 
forms, of course, the ancient duties of Under- 
Treasurer, and, after agreement with the 
herds of the great spending department, 
arranges for the great collecting departments 
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to provide sufficient money to meet the 
national needs for the year. All the papers 
comprising the Budget statement, which the 
Chancellor expounds to the House of Com- 
mons, pass through the hands of Sir Francis 
Mowatt, and not a penny of public money 
is spent without a return to that effect 
reaching the Treasury. Many are the long 
consultations which he, as executive “ house- 
keeper to John Bull,” as it were, has with the 
Chancellor, and with the heads of other 
departments, on matters relating to ways and 
means—the frequent creation of new sources 
of revenue, the rare abandonment of old. 
Mr. Ritchie, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, is the nominal head of another 
office which spends its time in guarding the 
national credit—the National Debt Office, 
one of the few Government departments 
located in the City. The Comptroller- 
General at Finsbury House is Mr. G. W. 
Hervey, C.B., whose life is spent in the 
worthy task of reducing that permanent 
institution called the National Debt. He 
deals principally in his official capacity with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Governor and the Deputy-Governor of the 
Bank of England, who are all National Debt 
Commissioners. Mr. Hervey is an expert 
in “Sinking Funds,” and will also relate to 
you with pride the fact that the system of 
granting life annuities by the Commissioners, 
which has been in operation nearly a century, 
is cancelling the Debt to the extent of nearly 
a million pounds per annum. Perhaps Mr. 


Hervey wishes he could re-introduce State 
lotteries, which 


brought in such a rich 
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harvest some eighty years 
ago; but he contents 
himself with investing 
all the funds handed over 
the counter of the Post 
Office Savings Bank, and 
giving loans to municipal 
bodies constructing 
public works. He also 
undertakes the invest- 
ment of friendly societies’ 
funds, and generally per- 
severes in a task of re- 
duction which can never 
be accomplished. 

Like Sir Francis 
Mowatt at the Treasury, 
Sir Samuel Provis, Per- 
manent Secretary to the 
Local Government 
Board, lives close to his 
office, in Whitehall Court, 
and is a regular attend- 
ant, early and late, at his 
post. Sir Samuel has the 


distinction of being “controlled” by a Board 
that never meets ; for the work of the Local 
Government Board is carried on solely by the 
President and Secretaries and a large staff of 
He began his association with the 
Board thirty years ago as junior legal assist- 
assistant secretary prior to 


clerks. 


ant, and was 
reaching the supreme 
position. Sir Samuel 
administers the Poor 
Laws, maintains the 
Public Health, and 
has general control 
over the various local 
authorities. 

A far more import- 
ant department than is 
generally believed is 
that known as His 
Majesty’s Office of 
Works, whose execu- 
tive head is now Lord 
Salisbury’s former pri- 
vate secretary, Sir 
Schomberg McDon- 
nell. His is a posi- 
tion of considerable 
authority. As the 
“managing director” 
of a great business 


which yields no revenue, he spends over 
million and a half a year, and controls 
irge stores and factories, employs an army 
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has a great deal to do 
with “legal advisers.” 
Sir Schomberg, who 
has fallen into his new 
duties with remarkable 
ease, has had a number 
of important matters to 
deal with since his arrival. 
Mention may be made 
of the Victoria Memorial, 
the new War Office and 
new Government build- 
ings in Whitehall, the 
safeguarding of the 
National Gallery against 
fire—the new Secretary 
was the first to test the 
telephonic communica- 
tion from the Gallery to 
the fire-station—and the 
renovation of all the 
Royal residences on the 
King’s accession at a 
total cost of sixty 
thousand pounds. 


Then he has all his regular duties requiring 
careful attention—the 
Royal parks (even the supply of bands on 
Sundays and well-swept ice in winter) ; the 
charge and “upkeep” of all Civil buildings 
both in this country and abroad, as, for 
instance, five hundred County Courts, the 


maintenance of the 


Law Courts in Edin- 
burgh, all the Crown 
post-offices, the 
Houses of Parliament, 
and every British Em- 
bassy and Consulate 
in foreign lands. Sir 
Schomberg even has 
to warm the prisons of 
the United Kingdom 
and wash the faces of 
the public monuments 
both in London and 
the provinces. If a 
British Consul in far- 
away Yokohama wants 
to erect a greenhouse 
at the back of his 
garden, the Office of 
Works will, if it con- 
siders such an addi- 
tion mecessary, per- 
form the construction. 


Similarly the Office of Works would refurnish 
the billiard-room at Marlborough House. 
Brief mention can only be made of another 


f builders and a regiment of architects, and great business department—the General Post 
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Office-—over which Sir George Murray has 
had virtual command since 1899. In other 
countries the Secretary to the Post Office is 
known as the “ Director-General of Posts 
and Telegraphs,” and, as such, is the highest 
permanent official of the department. Its 
nominal head, the Postmaster-General, rarely 
remains in office for more than two or 
three years, but the Secretaryship is un 
affected by political or Cabinet changes. 
Though he has only been at the Post Office 
four years, Sir George has already served 
under three Postmasters-General; he has 
thus to supply the inexperience of the Post- 
master-General. Indeed, in all matters of 
policy and administration he is his adviser, 
and also his chief executive officer, providing 
and maintaining the organization necessary for 
carrying out his decisions. Sir George Murray 
is the general manager of the most extensive 
business in the country, with an annual 
revenue of eighteen millions and an expendi- 
ture of fourteen and a half millions, making 
for the taxpayers of the United Kingdom a 
profit of three and a half millions annually. 
He is also the commander-in-chief of an 
industrial army of a hundred and eighty 
thousand persons of both sexes, and, lastly, 
he is the channel of communication between 
the Postmaster-General and the public. 

The House of Lords is generally regarded 
as a place where peers legislate at their 
leisure, and it will doubtless surprise many 
people to hear that a State department is 
located there which has very numerous and 
weighty duties to fulfil, This is known as 
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the Lord Chancellor’s Office, the executive 
head of which is Sir Kenneth Muir 
Mackenzie. The Permanent Secretary of 
this department must be a barrister of ten 
years’ standing and give his whole time to 
his duties, as indeed they demand. He 
carries on the correspondence between the 
Lord Chancellor and other public depart- 
ments, and deals with all matters relating to 
the organization of the legal departments, 
District Registrars, County Courts, and Royal 
Courts of Justice. He is secretary of the Rule 
Committee and the Council of Judges, exam- 
ines all Parliamentary Bills of a legal character, 
and calls the attention of the Lord Chancellor 
to any matters relating to the administration 
of the law where legislation is required. 

Sir Kenneth now performs all the duties 
of the Clerk of the Crown, in which capacity 
he issues writs, summons peers, calls a 
Commission to open and prorogue Parlia- 
ment, and Commissions to pass Bills. He 
attends to read the titles of Bills when 
the Royal Assefit is given, and receives the 
returns electing Scotch peers and also Irish 
representative peers If the Lord High 
Steward calls for a State trial, Sir Kenneth 
issues all the writs, etc. ; similarly, he is 
Registrar of the Coronation Court of Claims. 
Parliamentary writs also pass through his 
hands, as do the ballot papers after an 
election. He prepares all Royal warrants 
and patents of creation as well as commis- 
sions of the peace; while the duties of the 
late Clerk of the Patents and those of the 
Clerk of the Petty Bag, in all matters relating 
to the Great Seal, have now been transferred 
to his office—truly a weighty situation. 
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OVE ? said the night - watch - 
man, as he watched in an 
abstracted fashion the efforts 
of a_ skipper to reach a 
brother skipper on a passing 
barge with a_ boat - hook. 
Don’t talk to me about love, because I’ve 
suffered enough through it. There ought 
to be teetotalers for love the same as wot 
there 1s for drink, and they ought to wear a 
piece o’ ribbon to show it, the same as the 
teetotalers do; but not an attractive piece 
o’ ribbon, mind you. I’ve seen as much 
mischief caused by love as by drink, and 
the funny thing is, one often leads to the 
other. Love, arter it is over, often leads to 
drink, and drink often leads to love and to a 
man committing himself for life afore it is 
over. 

Sailormen give way to it most ; they see 
so little o’ wimmen that they naturally ’ave 
a high opinion of ‘em. Wait till they be- 
come night-watchmen and, having to be at 
‘ome all day, see the other side of ’em. If 
people on’y started ‘life as night-watchmen 
there wouldn’t be one arf the falling in love 
that there is now. 

I remember one chap, as nice a fellow as 
you could wish to meet, too. He always 
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carried his sweetheart’s photograph about 
with ‘im, and it was the on’y thing that 
cheered ’im_ up during the fourteen years he 
was cast away on a deserted island. He was 
picked up at last and taken ‘ome, and there 
she was still single and waiting for ’im ; and 
arter spending fourteen years on a deserted 
island he got another ten in quod for shoot- 
ing ‘er because she ’ad altered so much in 
‘er looks. 

Then there was Ginger Dick, a red~aired 
man I’ve spoken about before. He went 
and fell in love one time when he was lodg- 
ing in Wapping ere with old Sam Smal? and 
Peter Russet, and a nice mess ’e made of it. 

They was just back from a v’y’ge, and they 
‘adn’t been ashore a week afore both of ’em 
noticed a change for the worse in Ginger. 
He turned quiet and peaceful and lost ’is 
taste for beer. He used to play with ’is 
food instead of eating it, and in place of 
going out of an evening with Sam and Peter 
took to going off by ‘imself. 

“Tt’s love,” ses Peter Russet, shaking his 
‘ead, “and he'll be worse afore he’s better.” 

“ Who's the gal?” ses old Sam. 

Peter didn’t know, but when they came 
‘ome that night ’e asked. Ginger, who was 


sitting up in bed with a far-off look in ’is 
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eyes, cuddling ’is knees, went on staring but 
didn’t answer. 

“Who is it making a fool of you this time, 
Ginger ?” ses old Sam. 

“You mind your bisness and I'll mind 
mine,” ses Ginger, suddenly waking up and 
looking very fierce. 

“No offence, mate,” ses Sam, winking at 
Peter. “I on’y asked in case I might be 
able to do you a good turn.” 

“Well, you can do that by not letting her 
know you’re a pal o’ mine,” ses Ginger, very 
nasty. 

Old Sam didn’t understand at fust, and 
when Peter explained to ’im he wanted to hit 
‘im for trying to twist Ginger’s words about. 

“She don’t like fat old men,” ses Ginger. 

“Ho!” ses old Sam, who couldn’t think of 
anything else to say. “Ho! don’t she? Ho! 
Ho, indeed!” 

He undressed ’imself and got into the bed 
he shared with Peter, and kept ’im awake for 
hours by telling ’im in a loud voice about all 
the gals he’d made love to in his life, and 
partikler about one gal that always fainted 
dead away whenever she saw either a red- 
‘aired man or a monkey. 

Peter Russet found out all about it next 
day, and told Sam that it was a barmaid with 
black ’air and eyes at the Jolly Pilots, and 
that she wouldn’t ‘ave anything to say to 
Ginger. 

He spoke to Ginger about it agin when 
they were going to bed that night, and to ’is 
surprise found that he was quite civil. When 
‘e said that he would do anything he could 
for ‘im, Ginger was quite affected. 

“T can’t eat or drink,” he ses, in a miser- 
able voice ; “I lay awake all last night think- 
ing of her. She’s so diffrent to other gals ; 
she’s got—— If I start on you, Sam Small, 
you'll know it. You goand make that choking 
noise to them as likes it.” 

“It’s a bit o’ egg-shell I got in my throat 
at breakfast this morning, Ginger,” ses Sam. 
“I wonder whether she lays awake all night 
thinking of you ?” 

“IT dare say she does,” 
giving ‘im a little push. 

“Keep your ‘art up, Ginger,” ses Sam ; 
“T’ve known gals to ’ave the most extr’ordi- 
nary likings afore now.” 

‘Don’t take no notice of ’im,” ses Peter, 
holding Ginger back. ‘’Ow are you getting 
on with her?” 

Ginger groaned and sat down on 


ses Peter Russet, 


‘is bed 


and looked at the floor, and Sam went and 
sat on his till it shook so that Ginger offered 
to step over and break ’is neck for ‘im. 
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“TI can’t ’elp the bed shaking,” ses Sam ; 
“it ain’t my fault. I didn’t make it. If 
being in love is going to make you so dis- 
agreeable to your best friends, Ginger, you’d 
better go and live by yourself.” 

“TI ’eard something about her to-day, 
Ginger,” ses Peter Russet. “I met a chap I 
used to know at Bull’s Wharf, and he told 
me that she used to keep company with a 
chap named Bill Lumm, a bit of a_prize- 


fighter, and since she gave ’im up she won't 
look at anybody else.” 
“ Was she very fond of ’im, then?” asks 


Ginger. 

‘1 don’t know,” ses Peter ; “ but this chap 
told me that she won’t walk out with anybody 
agin, unless it’s another prize-fighter. Her 
pride won't let her, I s’pose.” 

“Well, that’s all right, Ginger,” ses Sam ; 
“all you’ve got to do is to go and be a prize 
fighter.” 

“If I ’ave any more o’ your nonsense— 
ses Ginger, starting up. 

“That's right,” ses Sam; “jump down 
anybody’s throat when they’re trying to do 
you a kindness. That’s you all over, Ginger, 
that is. Wot’s to prevent you telling ‘er 
that you’re a prize-fighter from Australia or 
somewhere ? She won't know no better.” 

He got up off the bed and put his ’ands up 
as Ginger walked across the room to ’im, but 
Ginger on’y wanted to shake ’ands, and arter 
he ’ad done that ’e patted ’im on the back and 
smiled at ’im. 

“Til try it, 
‘er sake. Ah! 
Sam.” 

“I used to,” ses Sam ; and then he sat 
down agin and began to tell ’em all the love 
affairs he could remember, until at last Peter 


"he ses. “I'd tell any lies for 
you don’t know wot love is, 


Russet got tired and said it was ‘ard to 
believe, looking at ‘im now, wot a_perfick 


terror he’d been with gals, and said that the 
face he’d got now was a judgment on ‘im. 
Sam shut up arter that, and got into trouble 
with Peter in the middle o’ the night by 
waking ‘im up to tell ‘im something that he 
’ad just thought of about Avs face. 

The more Ginger thought o’ Sam’s idea 
the more he liked it, and the very next 
evening ’e took Peter Russet into the privat: 
bar o’ the Jolly Pilots. He ordered port 
wine, which he thought seemed more ‘igh 
class than beer, and then Peter Russet 
started talking to Miss Tucker and told het 
that Ginger was a prize-fighter from Sydney, 
where he'd beat everybody that stood up 
to ‘im. 

The gal seemed to change towards Ginger 
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all in a flash, and her beautiful black eyes 
looked at ’im so admiring that he felt quite 
faint. She started talking to ‘im about his 
fights at once, and when at last ’e plucked 
up courage to ask ’er to go for a walk with 
‘im on Sunday arternoon she seemed quite 
delighted. 

“Tt’'ll be a nice 
change for me,” 
she ses, smiling. 
“T used to walk 
out with a prize- 
fighter once be- 
fore, and since I 
gave ’im up I 
began to think 
I was never going 
to ‘ave a young 
man agin. You 
can’t think ‘ow 
dull it’s been.” 

“Must ha’ 
been,” ses Ginger. 

“T s’pose you’ve 
got a taste for 
prize - fighters, 
miss,” ses Peter 
Russet. 

“No,” ses Miss 
‘Tucker ; “ I don’t 
think that it’s that 
exactly, but, you 
see, I couldn't 
‘ave anybody else. 
Not for their own 
sakes.” 

“Why not?” 
ses Ginger, look- 
ing puzzled. 

“Why not?” 
ses Miss Tucker. 
“Why, because o’ 
Bill. He’s such 
a ‘orrid jealous disposition. After I gave ’im 
up I walked out with a young fellow named 
Smith ; fine, big, strapping chap ’e was, too, 
and I never saw such a change in any man 
as there was in im after Bill ’ad done with 
im. I couldn’t believe it was ‘im. I told 
Bill he ought to be ashamed of ’imself.” 

“Wot did ’e say ?” asks Ginger. 

“Don’t ask me wot ’e said,” ses Miss 
Tucker, tossing her ’ead. “ Not liking to be 
beat, I "ad one more try with a young fellow 
named Charlie Webb.” 

“Wot ’appened to ‘im ?” ses Peter Russet, 
arter waiting a bit for ’er to finish. 

“T can’t bear to talk of it,” ses Miss 
Tucker, holding up Ginger’s glass-and giving 
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the counter a wipe down. “He met Bill, 
and I saw ’im six weeks afterwards just as ’e 
was being sent away from the ’ospital to a 
seaside home. Bill disappeared after that.” 

“Has he gone far away?” ses Ginger, 
trying to speak in a off’and way. 

* Oh, he’s back 
now,” ses Miss 
Tucker. ‘“ You'll 
see ’im fast 
enough, and, wot- 
ever you do, don’t 
let ’im know 
you're a prize- 
fighter.” 

“Why not?” 
ses pore Ginger. 

“Because o 
the surprise it'll 
be to ’im,”’ ses 
Miss Tucker. 
“ Let ’im rush on 
to’is doom. He'll 
get a lesson ’e 
don’t expect, the 
bully. Don’t be 
afraid of hurting 
‘im. Think 0’ 
pore Smith and 
Charlie Webb.” 

“T am thinkin’ 
of ’em,” ses Gin- 
ger, slow-like. 
“Is—is Bill — 
very quick — with 
his ’ands ?” 

“ Rather,” ses 
Miss Tucker; 
“but o’ course he 
ain’t up to your 
mark ; he’s on’y 
known in these 
parts.” 

She went off to serve a customer, and 
Ginger Dick tried to catch Peter’s eye, but 
couldn't, and when Miss ‘Tucker came back 
he said ’e must be going. 

“ Sunday afternoon at a quarter past three 
sharp, outside ’ere,” she ses. ‘ Never mind 
about putting on your best clothes, because 
Bill is sure to be hanging about. I'll take 
care o’ that.” 

She reached over the bar and shook ’ands 
with ‘im, and Ginger felt a thrill go up ’is 
arm which lasted ’im all the way ’ome. 

He didn’t know whether to turn up on 
Sunday or not, and if it ’adn’t ha’ been for 
Sam and Peter Russet he’d ha’ most likely 
stayed at home. Not that ’e was a coward, 
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being always ready for a scrap and gin’rally 
speaking doing well at it, but he made a 
few inquiries about Bill Lumm and ’e saw 
that ’e had about as much chance with ‘im 
as a kitten would ‘ave with a bulldog. 

Sam and Peter was delighted, and they 
talked about it as if it was a pantermime, and 
old Sam said that when 4e was a young man 
he’d ha’ fought six Bill Lumms afore he'd ha’ 
given a gal up. He brushed Ginger’s clothes 
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agin, and just as he was thinking that ’e 
might venture to go off, as Miss Tucker ’adn’t 
come, the door opened and out she came. 

“T couldn't find my ‘at-pins,” she ses, 
taking Ginger’s arm and smiling up into ‘is 
face. 

Before Ginger could say anything the man 
he ‘ad noticed took his ’ands out of ‘ts 
pockets and stepped up to ‘im. 

“Let go o’ that young lady’s arm,” he ses. 














“* ter Go o' THAT YOUNG LADY'S ARM, HE SES. 


for im with ’is own hands on Sunday arter- 
noon, and, when Ginger started, ‘im and 
Peter follered some distance behind to see 
fair play. 

The on’y person outside the Jolly Pilots 
when Ginger got there was a man; a strong- 
built chap with a thick neck, very large ’ands, 
and a nose which ‘ad seen its best days some 
time afore. He looked ’ard at Ginger as ’e 
came up, and then stuck his ’ands in ‘is 
trouser pockets and spat on the pavement. 
Ginger walked a little way past and then back 


“Sha’n’t,” ses Ginger, holding it so tight 
that Miss Tucker nearly screamed. 

“Let go ’er arm and put your ‘ands up,” 
ses the chap agin 

“ Not ’ere,” ses Ginger, who ‘ad laid awake 
the night afore thinking wot to do if he met 
Bill Lumm. “If you wish to ‘ave a spar 
with me, my lad, you must ‘ave it where we 
can’t be interrupted. When I start on a 
man I like to make a good job of it.” 

“Good job of it!” ses the other, starting 
“ Do you know who I am ?” 
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““No, I don’t,” ses Ginger, “and, wot's 
more, I don’t care.” 

“ My name,” ses the chap, speaking in a 
slow, careful voice, “is Bill Lumm.” 

“Wot a ’orrid name!” ses Ginger. 

“ Otherwise known as the Wapping Basher,” 
ses Bill, shoving ’is face mito Ginger’s and 
glaring at ‘im. 

“ Ho!” ses Ginger, sniffing, “a amatoor.” 

“* Amatoor ?” ses Bill, shouting. 

“That’s wot we should call you over in 
Australia,” ses Ginger; “my name is Dick 
Duster, likewise known as the Sydney 
Puncher. I’ve killed three men in the ring 
and ’ave never ’ad a defeat.” 

“Well, put ’em up,” ses Bill, doubling up 
‘is fists and shaping at ‘1m. 

*“* Not in the street, I tell you,” ses Ginger, 
still clinging tight to Miss Tucker’s arm. “I 
was fined five pounds the other day for 
punching a man in the street, and the 
magistrate said it would be ’ard labour for me 
next time. You find a nice, quiet spot for 
some arternoon, and I'll knock your ’ead off 
with pleasure.” 

“Td sooner ’ave it knocked off now,” ses 
Bill; “I don’t like waiting for things.” 

“Thursday arternoon,” ses Ginger, very 
firm; “there’s one or two gentlemen want 
to see a bit o’ my work afore backing 
me, and we can combine bisness with plea- 
sure.” 

He walked off with Miss Tucker, leaving 
Bill Lumm standing on the pavement 
scratching his ‘ead and staring arter ’im as 
though ’e didn’t quite know wot to make 
of it. Bill stood there for pretty near five 
minutes, and then arter asking Sam and 
Peter, who ’ad been standing by listening, 
whether they wanted anything for themselves, 
walked off to ask ’is pals wot they knew 
about the Sydney Puncher. 

Ginger Dick was so quiet and satisfied 
about the fight that old Sam and Peter 
couldn’t make ’im out at all. He wouldn't 
even practise punching at a bolster that 
Peter rigged up for ‘im, and when ’e got a 
message from Bill Lumm naming a quiet 
place on the Lea Marshes he agreed to it as 
comfortable as possible. 

“ Well, I must say, Ginger, that I like your 
pluck,” ses Peter Russet. 

“I always ’ave said that for Ginger ; ’e’s 
got pluck,” ses Sam. 

Ginger coughed and tried to smile at ’em 
in a superior sort o’ way. “I thought you'd 
got more sense,” he ses, at last. ‘“ You don’t 
think I’m going, do you?” 

“Wot?” ses old Sam, in a shocked voice. 
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“You're never going to back out of it, 
Ginger ?” ses Peter. 

“Tam,” ses Ginger. “If you think I’m 
going to be smashed up by a prize-fighter just 
to show my pluck you're mistook.” 

“ You must go, Ginger,” ses old Sam, very 
severe. “It’s too late to back out of it now. 
Think of the gal. Think of ’er feelings.” 

“For the sake of your good name,” ses 
Peter. 

“‘T should never speak to you agin, Ginger,” 
ses old Sam, pursing up ‘is lips. 

“*Nor me neither,” ses Peter Russet. 

“To think of our Ginger being called a 
coward,” ses old Sam, with a shudder, “ and 
afore a gal, too.” 

“ The loveliest gal in Wapping,” ses Peter. 

“Look ’ere,” ses Ginger, “ you can shut 
up, both of you. I’m not going, and that’s 
the long and short of it. I don’t mind an 
ordinary man, but I draw the line at prize- 
fighters.” 

Old Sam sat. down on the edge of ’is bed 
and looked the picture of despair. ‘“ You 
must go, Ginger,” he ses, “ for my sake.’ 

“Your sake?” ses Ginger, staring. 

“T’ve got money on it,” ses Sam, “so’s 
Peter. If you don’t turn up all bets ’ll be 
off” 

“ Good job for you, too,” ses Ginger. 
I did turn up you'd lose it, to a 
certainty.” 

Old Sam coughed and looked at Peter, 
and Peter ’e coughed and looked at Sam. 

“You don’t understand, Ginger,” said 
Sam, in a soft voice; “it ain’t often a chap 
gets the chance o’ making a bit o’ money 
these ’ard times.” 

“So we've put all our money on Bill 
Lumm,” ses Peter. “It’s the safest and 
easiest way o’ making money I ever ’eard of. 
You see, we know you're not a prize-fighter 
and the others don’t.” 

Pore Ginger looked at ’em, and then ’e 
called ’em all the names he could lay ’is 
tongue to, but, with the idea o’ the money 
they was going to make, they didn’t mind a 
bit. They let him ’ave’is say, and that night 
they brought ’ome two other sailormen wot 
‘ad bet agin Ginger to share their room, and, 
though they ’ad bet agin ’im, they was so fond 
of ’im that it was evident that they wasn’t 
going to leave ’im till the fight was over. 

Ginger gave up then, and at twelve o’clock 
next day they started off to find the place. 
Mr. Webson, the landlord of the Jolly Pilots, 
a short, fat man o’ fifty, wot ’ad spoke to 
Ginger once or twice, went with ’em, and 
all the way to the station he kept saying wot 
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a jolly spot it was for that sort o’ thing. 
Perfickly private ; nice soft green grass to be 
knocked down on, and larks up in the air 
singing away as if they'd never leave off. 
They took the train to Homerton, and, 
being a slack time o’ the day, the porters was 
surprised to see wot a lot o’ people was 
travelling by it. So was Ginger. There was 
the landlords of arf the public-ouses in 
Wapping, all smoking big cigars ; two dock 
policemen in plain clothes wot ’ad got the 
arternoon off—one with a raging toothache 
and the other with a baby wot wasn’t 
expected to last the day out. They was as 
full o’ fun as kittens, and the landlord o’ the 
Jolly Pilots pointed out to Ginger wot 
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of the train and walked up the road. “’Ow 
are you feeling ?” 

“T’ve got a cold coming on,” ses pore 
Ginger, looking at the Basher, who was on in 
front, “and a splitting ’eadache, and a sharp 
pain all down my left leg. I don’t think——” 

“* Well, it’s a good job it’s no worse,” ses the 
landlord ; “all you’ve got to do is to hit ’ard. 
If you win it’s a undered pounds in my 
pocket, and I'll stand you a fiver of it. D’ye 
understand ?” 

They turned down 


some little streets, 


several of ’em going diffrent ways, and 
arter crossing the River Lea got on to the 
marshes, and, as the landlord said, the place 
might ha’ been made for it. 


“ DILL LUMM, 'AVING PEELED, STOOD LOOKING ON WHILE GINGER TOOK ‘IS THINGS OFF.” 


reasonable ‘uman beings policemen was 
at ‘art. Besides them there was quite a lot 
o’ sailormen, even skippers and mates, nearly 
all of ’em smoking big cigars, too, and look- 
ing at Ginger out of the corner of one eye 
and at the Wapping Basher out of the corner 
of the other. 

“Hit ’ard and hit straight,” ses the land- 
lord to Ginger in a low voice, as they got out 


A little chap from Mile End was the 
referee, and Bill Lumm, ‘aving peeled, stood 
looking on while Ginger took ’is things off 
and slowly and carefully folded ‘em up. 
‘Then they stepped towards each other, ‘Bill 
taking longer steps than Ginger, and shook 
‘ands ; immediately arter which Bill knocked 
Ginger head over ‘eels. 

“Time!” was called, and the landlord o’ the 
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Jolly Pilots, who was nursing Ginger on ’is 
knee, said that it was nothing at all, and that 
bleeding at the nose was a sign of ’ealth. 
But as it happened Ginger was that mad ’e 
didn’t want any encouragement, he on’y 
wanted to kill Bill Lumm. 

He got two or three taps in the next 
round which made his ’ead ring, and then he 
got ome on the mark and follered it up by 
a left-’anded punch on Bill’s jaw that surprised 
’em both—Bill because he didn’t think 
Ginger could hit so ’ard, and Ginger because 
’e didn’t think that prize-fighters ’ad any 
feelings. 

They clinched and fell that round, and the 
landlord patted Ginger on the back and said 
that if he ever ’ad a son he ‘oped he’d grow 
up like*im. 

Ginger was surprised at the way ’e was 
getting on, and so was old Sam and Peter 
Russet, and when Ginger knocked Bill down 
in the sixth round Sam went as pale as death. 
Ginger was getting marked all over, but he 
stuck to ’is man, and the two dock policemen, 
wot ’ad put their money on Bill Lumm, 
began to talk of their dooty, and say as ’ow 
the fight ought to be stopped. 

At the tenth round Bill couldn’t see out of 
‘is eyes, and kept wasting ‘is strength on 
the empty air, and once on the referee. 


Ginger watched ‘is opportunity, and at last, 


with a terrific smash on the point o’ Bill’s 
jaw, knocked ‘im down and then looked 
round for the landlord’s knee. 

Bill made a game try to get up when 
“ Time !” was called, but couldn’t ; and the 
referee, who was ’olding a ’andkerchief to ’is 
nose, gave the fight to Ginger. 

It was the proudest moment 9’ Ginger 
Dick’s life. He sat there like a king, smiling 
orribly, and Sam’s voice as he paid ’is 
losings sounded to ’im like music, in spite o’ 
the words the old man see fit to use. It 
was so ‘ard to get Peter Russet’s money that 
it a’most looked as though there was going 
to be another prize fight, but ’e paid up at 
last and went off, arter fust telling Ginger 
part of wot he thought of ‘im. 

There was a lot o’ quarrelling, but the bets 
was all settled at last, and the landlord o’ the 
Jolly Pilots, who was in ’igh feather with the 
money he’d won, gave Ginger the five pounds 
he’d promised and took him ‘ome in a cab. 

“You done well, my lad,” he ses. “No, 
don’t smile. It looks as though your ’ead’s 
coming off.” 

“TI ’ope you'll tell Miss Tucker ’ow I 
fought,” ses Ginger. 

“I will, my lad,” ses the landlord ; “but 
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you’d better not see ’er for some time, for 
both your sakes.” 

“T was thinking of ’aving a day or two in 
bed,” ses Ginger. 

“ Best thing you can do,” ses the landlord ; 
“and mind, don’t you ever fight Bill Lumm 
agin. Keep out of ‘is way.” 

“Why? I beat ’im once, an’ I can beat ’im 
agin,” ses Ginger, offended. 

“ Beat’im?” ses the landlord. He took 
‘is cigar out of ’is mouth as though ’e was 
going to speak, and then put it back agin 
and looked out of the window. 

“Yes, beat ’im,” ses Ginger. 
there and saw it.” 

“He lost the fight a-purpose,” ses the 
landlord, whispering. “ Miss Tucker found 
out that you wasn’t a prize-fighter—leastways, 
I did for ’er—-and she told Bill that, if ’e 
loved ’er so much that he’d ’ave ’is sinful 
pride took down by letting you beat ’im, 
she’d think diffrent of ‘im. Why, ’e could 
‘ave settled you in a minute if he’d liked. 
He was on’y playing with you.” 

Ginger stared at ’im as if ’e couldn’t be- 
lieve ’is eyes. “ Playing?” he ses, feeling ’is 
face very gently with the tips of his fingers. 

“Yes,” ses the landlord ; “and if he ever 
hits you agin you'll know I’m speaking the 
truth.” . 

Ginger sat back all of a heap and tried to 
think, “Is Miss Tucker going to keep com- 
pany:with "im agin, then?” he ses, in a faint 
voice. 

“No,”.ses the landlord; “you can make 
your mind easy on that point.” 

“Well, then, if I walk out with ’er I shall 
’ave to fight Bill all over agin,” ses Ginger. 

The landlord turned to ’im and patted ‘im 
on the shoulder. ‘Don’t you take up your 
troubles afore they come, my lad,” he ses, 
kindly ; “and mind and keep wot I’ve told 
you dark, for all our sakes.” 

He put ’im down at the door of ’is lodg- 
ings and, arter shaking ‘ands with ’im, gave 
the landlady a shilling and told ’er to get 
some beefsteak and put on ’is face, and went 
home. Ginger went straight off to bed, and 
the way he carried on when the lanclady 
fried the steak afore bringing it up showed 
‘ow upset he was. 

It was over a week afore he felt ’e could 
risk letting Miss Tucker see ‘im, and then 
at seven o'clock one evening he felt ‘e 
couldn’t wait any longer, and arter spendi: g 
an hour cleaning ’imself he started out for 
the Jolly Pilots. 

He felt so ’appy at the idea o’ seeing her 
agin that ’e forgot all about Bill Lumm, and 
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it gave ‘im quite a shock when ’e saw ‘im 
standing outside the Pilots. Bill took his 
‘ands out of ’is pockets when he saw ’im and 
came towards ‘im. 
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‘eard anything. I’ve been indoors with a 
bad cold all the week.” 

“Webson and Julia Tucker was marned 
at eleven o'clock yesterday morning,” ses 














“Tt’s no good to-night, mate,” he ses; Bill Lumm, ina hoarse voice. “ When I 
— 
“THE WAY HE CARRIED ON WHEN THE LANDLADY FRIED THE STEAK SHOWED ‘OW UPSET HE WAS.” 


and to Ginger’s great surprise shook ‘ands 
with ’im. 

“No good? ” ses Ginger, staring. 

“No,” ses Bill; “he’s in the little back- 
parlour, like a whelk in ‘is shell ; but we'll 
‘ave ‘im sooner or later.” 

“Him? Who?” ses Ginger, more puzzled 
than ever. 

” Who / os 
landlord. You don’t 
ain’t heard about it ?” 

“Heard wot?” ses Ginger. 


Bill; “why, Webson, the 
mean to tell me you 


Ses 


haven't 


“7 





think of the way I’ve been done, and wot 
I’ve suffered, I feel arf crazy. He won a 
‘undered pounds through me, and then got 
the gal I let myself be disgraced for. 1 
‘ad an idea some time ago that he’d got ’is 
eye on her.” 

Ginger Dick didn’t answer ’im a word 
He staggered back and braced ‘imself up 
agin the wall for a bit, and arter staring at 
Bill Lumm in a wild way for pretty near 
three minutes he crawled back to ‘is lodgings 
and went straight to bed agin. 

















Some Puzzle- Picture Fost-Cards. 


By a COLLECTOR. 


AM a collector of picture 
post-cards. For several years I 
have been gradually adding to 
my own collection, so that I 
now possess somewhat less 
than five thousand. 

sorry now I ever began it. 





But I am 
Instead of getting a purely zsthetic pleasure 


I am losing my sleep. My office hours are 
hours of torture. In the train I have drawn 


attention to myself by pulling out of my 
specimens of 


pocket some _ wonderful 
post-card art, and 
muttering over 
them as if I were 
an incipient mad- 
man. My wife 
studies me with a 
patient and fearful 
interest, and my 


children seem 
scared. I watch 
for the morning 


post with an eager- 
ness unusual to 
me, and if I am 
asked what I am 
worrying about I 
answer, with a 
strained voice, that 
I am waiting for 
the tail of the 
giraffe. Sometimes 
it is a cat’s eyes 
that send me to 
the door, and 
sometimes’ the 
head of a_hippo- 
potamus. It has 
been going on like 


now patiently waiting for. He will get a 
very warm welcome. No sooner was he 
ensconced in the Fatherland than he 
began sending to me the most wonderful 
assortment of puzzle post-cards which it 
has been my lot to see. No intimation 
did he give me of his vile intention, and 
one morning I woke up to receive from 
Frankfort a single card, which looked like 
nothing under the heavens above or the 
earth beneath. It was the middle card of the 
three given on this page. It kept four of us 
at work for several 
hours wondering 
what it could be. 
It was post-marked 
“Munich,” and was 
a mixture of yel- 
low, green, and 
blue. It looked 
as if it might bea 
road with some- 
thing in the middle 
of it, because there 
was a hedge on 
each side of the 
card with some 
luxuriant trees. We 
turned it upside 
down, then looked 
at it crosswise. 
Some said it was 
water— possibly 
some new system 
of irrigation—and 
others said it was 
the mouth of a 
whale. I had had 
some experience in 
the matter and 





this for several 
months, and threat- 
ens to. continue 
until the animal 
kingdom is ex- 
hausted and the 
birds of the air 
have been pieced 
together. 

The trouble 
began with a friend 
whose return from 


Germany I am 
Vol. xxv.—72. 





thought it was not 
an animal, but an 
exercise in geom- 
etry. A few days 
later, on receiving 
a second card, I 
discovered the 
mouth of a whale 
to be the middle 
part of a frog. The 
second card virtu- 
ally gave the thing 
away, for this was 
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not a peculiarly difficult ‘series, and 
when the first and second cards were 
put together they showed a headless 
frog, seated in somewhat stately 
manner in the middle of a country 
road. Even now it was a puzzle to 
know how long this frog was going 
to be, but the receipt of the third 
card at a respectable and _ teasing 
interval showed him to be a well- 
developed batrachian with an eye 
to the main chance. For over his 
head poised a dragon-fly, upon which 
he had set his eyes and heart. 
Another morning I received this 
card, showing what was apparently a 
cloud floating gaily in a pink sky above 
the roof of a foliage-covered house. 
I knew it was a cloud because we 
had a guessing contest that morn‘ng 
at the table, and we unanimously 





agreed that it was a cloud. For 
several days I continued in this 
knowledge, unti! I found out that it 
was not a cloud, but the body of 
some wonderful bird. The second 
card which I received from my 
friend showed an extraordinary bull- 
frog in the midst of some bulrushes 
on the bank of a pond, but being 
an amateur in ornithology I failed 
to realize that it was not the picture 
of Moses which I was expected to 
piece together, but a gigantic, long- 
necked stork. The third card, which 
finished this short and _ beautiful 
series, represented the head of the 
stork, with a mournful young baby 
humorously wedged in his ruddy 
bill ; and when, after slight manipu- 
lation, I got the cloud which was not 
a cloud into its proper place (first 
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turning it upright 
instead of _hori- 
zontal) I dis- 
covered the mean- 
ing of the some- 
what heavenly 
smile on the face 
of the buil- frog 
below. 

I ought to add 
that these three 
cards came not in 
order, but at 
different times, 
together with a 
lot of other cards 
quite as gaudy and 
puzzling, which I 
knew to be the 
parts of differ- 
ent animals 
and_ birds, but 
which, through 
the Mephistophelian kindness of my 
friend, were forwarded with — such 
irregularity and in such confusion as 
to drive me almost frantic. I tried to 
fit clouds on to the bosoms of lakes, 
only to find that the bosoms of the 
lakes were something else and that 
the cloud was different from what I 
thought it was. There were fifty or 
sixty of them in the short space of 
two or three weeks, and when I 
thought I had one of the animals 
complete from the tip of his head 
to the end of his 
tail I usually 
found that some 
essential part was 
missing, and had 
to wait two or 
three more weeks 
before it came. 
Iimmediately got 
into a new mud- 
dle with a picture 
of a fair bicyclist 
in bloomers (the 
first card repro- 
duced on the 
next page) who 
was cycling on a 
yellow road to 
the top of a hill. 
There were 
houses and trees 
in the _ picture, 


and the path lay 
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alongside a little pond upon which the 
reflections of the trees danced with more 
joy than I get when I look back on my 
own colossal dulness. Not one of my 
family could guess what this picture 
represented, but we all agreed it was 
idyllic. Number two seemed not at 


first to have any connection with the 





fair bicyclist and the pond, but on close 


inspection seemed to have a familiar 
look. ‘There, to be sure, was a land- 
scape with a sky overcast and stormy, 


and in the distance the green of the 
neighbouring fields. We turned it up- 
right and thought it was a river. We 
tumed it another way and thought it 
something else, and not until the third 
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card came did we think it was—a cat! The 
fourth card brought us nearly to the end of 
our troubles, and when we joined the cards 
together we found that the pond in the first 
card was not a pond. It needed only the 
fifth card to put us out of our agony, and the 
whole showed us a scene of extravagant 


beauty fashioned by the hand of some 
highly-wrought artist under the influence 
of a fair and growing moon. 


Knowing the state of mind which 
the receipt of these post-cards has put 
me in, I do not care to upset my readers 
more than is absolutely necessary, for it is 
my main object merely to hint at my own 
woes. I admit, now that the cards in 
their proper order are all arranged in a 
special album, where they need puzzle no 
one, that the continual sorting and resort- 
ing of the cards and the thousand and 
one conjectures as to their meanings gave 





me many a pleasant hour during the long 


winter now past. And if anyone cares to 
cut from the pages of this magazine the 
reproductions of the cards in the order that 
I have arranged them, and study them in- 
dividually as I had to study them, or mix 
them all up together and try to arrange 
them in their proper order, he will get some 
genuine fun, Of course, in the reproduc- 
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tions the colours of the originals are lost, 
and these colours certainly add to the 
attractiveness of the cards. Moreover, 
the originals are large post-cards, and it 
is here impossible to suggest, except by 
means of figures, the size of the original 
animal when completed through the 
post. The cat series, for instance, is 
twenty-seven and a half inches long 
when put together, and the stork over 
sixteen inches in height. The different 
cards are in many cases very fantastic, 
done in the broad style so common 
with the German artist, and all with 
a cleverness that absolutely deceives. 
On each of the cards there is a printed 
inscription in German, sometimes pun- 
ning, sometimes serious, and always 
brightly written. Were I a_ good 
German scholar I might perhaps have 
received some aid in my solutions from 
these bits of German text, but I had to 
do all my puzzles by sheer guess-work, 
and I am forced again to repeat that 
the cards came upon me in such discon- 
nected profusion that the words I have 
used to express my state of mind are not 
wholly exaggerative. I have had my 
revenge on some members of my own 
immediate public by getting other sets 
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from Germany and sending them in 
the same diabolic manner through the 
post. 

On looking over my album I think 
the most difficult puzzle I had to deal 
with was the neck of a swan, a reddish- 
yellow and green card showing a land- 
scape with a temple and trees divided 
crosswise by a narrow strip of white, 
as may be seen by looking at the 
adjoining illustration of the card in 
question. I am willing to wager 
the money I may get for this written 
confession of a post-card “crank” that 








j 


no one, looking at it standing by itself, would guess 
in a month of Sundays what this card represents. 
When the other cards came I put the swan together 





with ease, but was surprised to find how 
finely I had been tricked by the artist, 
for in the original post-cards the colours 
of the various cards are so different as 
to put anyone astray. The head of the 
swan rests on a background of orange 
red. The colour of the second card, 
with the second instalment of the neck, 
has already been mentioned. The body 
of the swan, on the third and fourth 
cards, is almost pure white, resting on a 
watery surface of appropriate, yet mad- 
dening, blue. 




















Big Hits. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


a alee We 
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S] HE legendary lore of cricket 
aS includes many stories of great 
A 










hits—strokes that have de- 
posited the unoffending ball in 
express trains, up water-pipes, 
down declivities, and into many 
situations that may, in the 


other 
course of time, include an excursion in a fly- 


strange 


ing machine. With these imaginary hits the 
writer has no intention of dealing; indeed, 
there is no necessity, in view of the extra- 
ordinary hits that have been made within the 
last few years in actual cricket. 

At Hawkes. Bay, New Zealand, in 1898, 
for instance, a player hit a ball out of the 
ground and throug! a shop-window, a feat 
that speedily brought on the scene of play 
an irate tradesman, armed with an account for 
the damage. At Bangalore, too, a batsman 
once cleared a neighbouring bar cf its 
superincumbent glass by a _ well-directed 
sixer that did no further damage. The 
danger, by the way, that may accrue from a 
cricket-ball that has been driven out of the 
field is regarded as so small that few people 
take it into account. Nevertheless, when, in 
1899, Whitehead was batting for Yorkshire 
against Sussex at Harrogate (he and Rhodes 
added 10g for the ninth wicket), his anxiety 
must have been considerable until he dis- 
covered that a ball which he drove out of the 
field of play, and which pitched on the arm 
of a Bath-chair in which an invalid was 
watching the match, had done no greater 
damage. On another occasion Mr. J. A. 
Lester, the Philadelphian, when playing 
against Hants at Southampton, hit a_ ball 
that perforated the sunshade of a lady sitting 
at the boundary. ‘This stroke recalls the 
fact that when George Anderson, playing at 
Hungerford, hit a ball to square-leg that 


struck a gentleman’s carriage and smashed 
a panel, the owner of the vehicle became so 
enraged that he threatened to bring an action 
for damages. 

In days of long ago, when the rule was in 
force that a ball is not lost so long as you 
know where it is, a hit made into a post- 
chaise bound for the next town realized 
100 runs, and would have been good for 
many more if the batsmen had not wearied 
of piling on the runs. It was this rule, too, 
that caused such trouble on that never-to-be- 
forgotten occasion when, an Australian bats- 
man having hit the ball into a fork of a jarrah 
tree, it yielded 286 runs before it was shot 
down with a gun. 

Frank Sugg, the Lancashire smiter, who 
in the course of his career represented three 
counties, has many magnificent hits to his 
credit, but the most remarkable, perhaps, that 
he ever witnessed was not from his own bat. 
As a matter of fact, this unique incident took 
place on the Clongowes Wood College 
ground, Ireland, and was remarkable for the 
fact that the ball was dispatched to a far 
corner of the ground, where it passed under 
the heavy roller, which at the very moment 
was inuse. The scene when the unfortunate 
fieldsman attempted to dig up the embedded 
ball with his fingers, and, on failing, ran to 
the wickets for a stump wherewith to gouge 
it out, was found by the spectators to be 
excessively humorous. The batsmen, indeed, 
laughed so heartily that they were unable to 
score as many runs as if they had preserved 
their gravity. 

Mr. Edward Blackwell some little time ago 
is said to have driven from the eighteenth 
tee at St. Andrews to the steps of the 
Royal and Ancient, whence the ball re- 
bounded — in all a distance of three 
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hundred and eighty-seven yards. In com- 
parison with this feat with the driver, the 
ground covered by a hit from a bat appears 
somewhat insignificant until the relative 
weights of the missiles driven are taken into 
consideration, together with the fact that the 
force which the ball derives from the bowler 
has also to be overcome. So far in the 
history of the game the distance of the 
longest hit on record with a bat is nearly 
twenty yards short of half the distance that a 
golf-ball has been propelled. This record 
was achieved nearly fifty years ago by W. 
Fellows at practice on the Christ Church 
ground, Oxford, a photograph of which is 
given on the preceding page. Mr. Walter 
Fellows, who played for the Gentlemen of 
England in the fifties and represented his 
Varsity in 1854, ‘55, 56, and ’57 with great 
success, is said to have hit the ball on this 
occasion one hundred and seventy-five yards 
from hit to pitch. This is at least seven 
yards farther than Mr. C. I. Thornton’s 
record hit, that was measured by the Rev. 
S. Pycroft on the Brighton ground in 1871. 
The ball on this occasion was hit from in 
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longest distance a cricket-ball has been dis- 
patched, the distance it rolled being included, 
appears, however, to be the two hundred and 
forty yards that stands to the credit of Mr. 
J. H. T. Roupell when playing for Trinity 
Hall against Emmanuel College in 1865. 
No fewer than ro runs were obtained for 
this stroke, and, what is almost as remark- 
able, he followed it up with hits for 9 and 8 
respectively. 

A hit for 10, by the way, was once scored 
at Winchester off the bowling of Mr. P. F. 
Warner, the Middlesex batsman, through the 
ball, which was apparently heading straight for 
the pavilion, thereby luring the field into the 
belief that it was a certain boundary, being 
deflected by a stone and going off at a tangent 
into the remote distance, whence it took about 
half the side to return it. 

In view of the fact that Lord’s is the 
scene of all the home matches played by the 
Middlesex County team, it is not surprising 
to find that the names of this county’s players 
figure largely in the history of hitting at head- 
quarters. Middlesex, in point of fact, has 
ever been rich in hitters—C. I. Thornton, the 
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front of the pavilion and, after pitching, rolled 
down the Western Road. 

Apart from the hundred and sixty yards 
which one of G. J. Bonnor’s hits travelled 
through the air when he was practising at 
Melbourne, the next longest hit appears to 
be that of Mr. W. H. Fowler, when that 
gentleman assisted Somerset in her match 
against M.C.C. and Ground, on Friday and 
Saturday, August 4th and sth, 1882. In the 
course of his innings of 23, compiled in six 
hits, Mr. Fowler made a straight drive out 
of the ground that is believed to have 
travelled one hundred and fifty-seven yards, 
or five yards farther than the hit with which 
Mr. C. I. Thornton surprised the Australians 
when they played his team at the Orleans 
Club, Twickenham, and fourteen yards 
The 


beyond Mr. W. J. Ford’s record hit. 


Fords, Sir T. C. O’Brien, Albert Trott, and 
the late Mr. G. F. Vernon having in the past 
been the terror of all visiting bowlers. The 
credit of smashing the first window in the 
new pavilion at Lord’s was, it is believed, 
claimed by the late Mr. Vernon, who 
achieved the feat off Mr. J. B. Wood, the 
Oxford lob-bowler. Early in the eighties 
Mr. Vernon was the perpetrator of yet 
another extraordinary hit in a match that 
saw the Middlesex team defeated by six 
wickets. In those days the old ivy-covered 
tennis-court was a picturesque feature of the 
ground, and it was through one of its doors 
that Mr. Vernon, emulating Mr. A. W. 
Ridley’s feat of smashing the clock, dispatched 
a ball that Woof, the Gloucestershire bowler, 
intended him to hit into the hands of square- 
leg. The ball, on reaching the interior of the 
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court, hit some unknown object, from which 
it rebounded into a remote corner, whence it 
was eventually retrieved by the aid of a 
candle. As “lost ball” had to be called, 6 
runs were added to the batsman’s score, 
which was further augmented shortly after- 
wards by 11 runs scored off one over 
delivered by Dr. Grace. A parallel case to 
this, by the way, occurred in South American 
cricket in May, 1900, but in this instance the 
ball, hit to square-leg, went into a tool-room 
under the stairs of the pavilion, and after a 
five minutes’ search was discovered lodged in 
the pocket of a coat hanging up on the wall. 
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Mr. R. E. Foster, although many feats of 
fast hitting are to his credit, probably never 
enjoyed a more exhilarating experience than 
when, playing for Oxford University against 
London County Cricket Club at Oxford in 
1900, he accomplished a record in first-class 
cricket by driving four balls for 6’s from 
consecutive deliveries sent down by the great 


record-holder, “‘W. G.” himself. All four 
strokes dispatched the bLall into the 
shrubbery. 


So many and varied are the hits with which 
Mr. C. I. Thornton delighted cricket enthu- 
siasts in the seventies and eighties that in 
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Among many remarkable strokes, includ- 
ing his hit into a cart standing in St. John’s 
Wood Road in the course of the match 
against Notts in tgoo, Albert Trott, in the 
Diamond Jubilee match of the Sussex 
County Cricket Club, May, 1899, drove a 
ball on to the top of the highest portion of 
the pavilion—a feat accomplished by Mr. 
V. T. Hill for Somerset the following year. 
Later on in the month, and against Yorkshire 
of all counties, the vigour of Trott’s hitting 
can be gathered from the fact that one ball 
struck the pavilion seats with such force 
that it rebounded almost to the wicket—an 
incident that recalls a similar stroke made by 
that Leviathan hitter, Mr. C. I. Thornton, on 
the Alexandra Park ground in 1875, when 
the ball rebounded sixty yards, and yet 
another when W. Bates, playing for the North 
v. the South at the Oval in 1883, drove a 
ball delivered by Mr. W. R. Gilbert with 
such force to the railings that the rebound 
bronght it back to the bowler. Apropos of 
these remarkable strokes, it is interesting to 
note that, included in his innings of 145 for 
South Australia v. New South Wales in 1892, 
J. J. Lyons drove a ball with such force that 
it broke an iron railing in front of the 
pavilion, 
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recounting his many feats it is difficult to 
know where to begin, and more difficult still to 
know where to leave off. For Mr. Thornton 
to hit a ball out of the ground was a quite 
common event. At Scarborough, in 1886, 
for instance, in the course of an innings 
realizing 107 not out for the Gentlemen 
of England v. I Zingari, he accomplished 
the feat no fewer than seven times. 
On another occasion, at Canterbury, the 
great hitter sent a ball to such a height 
that by the time it came down (H. H. 
Stephenson misjudged the catch by about 
five yards), the batsmen had run the second 
run. In another famous over delivered to 
the gentle tapper at Scarborough no fewer 
than four different balls had to be used, 
three of them finding a resting-place outside 
the ground. 

Lord Hawke, who has many fine hits to 
his credit, when assisting the Gentlemen 
against the Players in 1900, made several 
tremendous drives, one of which caused the 
ball to pass clean through a pane of glass in 
the bedroom window of a house on the 
Trafalgar Square side of the Scarborough 
ground, the ball being returned by a lady 
who was watching the match. This is not 
the only occasion upon which Lord Hawke's 
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hitting has imperilled the life of a fair 
spectator. In the course of his West Indian 
tour, for instance, on the St. Vincent ground 
he hit a couple of 6’s, one of which nearly 
killed a lady who was watching the game 
from the balcony of her house. ‘The ball on 
this occasion is said to have struck the wood- 
work about a foot from her face. 

From the Bramall Lane ground at Shef- 
field it is related that George Ulyett once 
drove a ball not merely out of the ground, 
but over the street adjoining it, over a row of 
houses beyond, and through the window of a 
house in the next street. 

In a second-eleven match at the Oval some 
years ago Holland, the Surrey professional, 
hit a ball out of the ground at the very 
moment that his future King, then Prince 
of Wales, was driving past, the ball going 
over the Royal carriage. But in first-class 
matches, when the wickets have been pitched 
towards the centre of the ground, the feat 
has been of infrequent occurrence. Mr. C. I. 
Thornton, it is perhaps unnecessary to state, 
has hit out of the ground on three of its 
Mr. R. E. Foster, in 1900, hit a ball 
into the street ; Mr. K. J. Key accomplished 
the feat of hitting out of the ground in 1887 
against Kent ; and Hayward, in 1899, against 
Middlesex, off the bowling of Mr. C. M. 
Wells, hit a ball that pitched right over the 
covered stand to the left of the pavilion into 
Harleyford Road. It was, by the way, in the 
course of this match that Mr. F. G. Ford, with 
the aid of a walking-stick borrowed from a 
spectator, rescued a ball hit by Lees upon 
the roof of the covered stand. 

The Essex County ground, which has 
been productive of so many high scores of 
late, has also been the scene of many remark- 
able hits. The late F. M. Lucas is said to 


sides. 
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have dispatched a ball out of the ground, 
over the road, over a garden, and into an 
adjacent house; while Messrs. Bonnor and 
E. C. Streatfeild are also credited each with a 
hit out of the ground, though in the case of 
the Cantab it is doubtful whether the ball 
actually left the field. His magnificent 145 
against the Australian team of 1890, however, 
included a drive that resulted in the ball 
pitching on the highest point of the pavilion 
roof, a hit that was undoubtedly worth half- 
a-dozen runs. In minor cricket the feat has 
been accomplished more than once, notably 
by E. H. D. Sewell, who, in April, 1902, 
scored 28 runs in seven hits, one of which 
resulted in the ball leaving the enclosure. 

To hit out of Trent Bridge ground 
requires a very strenuous bat such as Albert 
Trott, who in 1900 scored a 6 for such 
a stroke, a feat that had not been accom- 
plished since the Australian, W. Bruce, 
made a similar hit in 1893. But the Taunton 
ground is frequently hit out of, the neigh- 
bouring churchyard being the bourne whence 
many balis are returned. The Lancastrian, 
F. H. Sugg, perhaps, has more hits out of 
this ground to his credit than any other 
member of a visiting eleven. 

Volumes might, and probably in the near 
future will, be written about the wondrous 
feats of Mr. G. L. Jessop, but in the present 
article only a few instances of his batting 
achievements need be mentioned, as_ the 
majority will be fresh in the memory. In 
1900, at Bradford, he hit no fewer than 
seven balls, all delivered by Rhodes, out of 
the ground. In 1901, while compiling 169, 
scored in one hundred and five minutes, for 
M.C.C. v. Leicestershire, at Lord’s, he hit 


one ball on to the top of the pavilion and 
another into St. John’s Wood Road. 














CHAPTER IX. 
HOW IRENE FARED AT THE FARM. 
0 into the Navy, Torquil !” 


said Irene, who didn’t like 
the idea at all; “but I 
thought you said - Ark 
couldn’t be a proper } Navy ? 

“That zs#’¢-an Ark,” he 
re phe d. “Where's the sloping roof?’ 

‘I think it must be an Ark, though, all the 
same,” said Irene, “or there wouldn't _ be 
guile so many giraffes and camels and tapirs 
and things looking out of the portholes.” 

“Well,” said Torquil, ‘“ Noah will be glad 
to have somebody on board who understands 
clockwork. This looks. rather like the 
Admiral coming ashore now.” 

A little boat, manned by sailors in black 
glazed hats, striped pink shirts, and black 
trousers, with the neatest little boots, had 
just reached the landing-stage, and out of it 
stepped two naval officers. The elder, who 
vore a long dark blue frock-coat with gold 
epaulettes, and a cocked hat and sword, was 
evidently an Admiral, and would not have 
disgraced the quarter-deck of the finest model 
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ironclad. ‘The junior officer seemed 

to be a Captain, and his uniform was 

quite as correct in every detail. Only 
a very close observer indeed, noticing their 
hard, weather-beaten faces and their square, 
waistless figures, would ever have seen in 
them the slightest resemblance to humdrum 
old Noah and insipid Shem. Which, Irene 
thought, only showed what wondrous trans- 
formations Santa Claus could bring about 
when he gave his mind to it. 

Torquil went fearlessiy up to the Admiral, 
for, of course, he knew very well he was only 
Noah really. 

“T say,” he began, “if you want any help 
in working your new Ark I shouldn't mind 
coming for a cruise with you.” 

“Touch your forehead, my lad,” said the 
Captain, “ when you address the Admiral ” ; 
and somehow, though sorely against his in- 
clination, Torquil did 1t 

“'Thankee, my boy, thankee'” said the 
Admiral ; “ but I’ve no vacancy for a Cab 
boy at present’ 

“T didn’t mean as Cadéin-doy,” explained 
Torquil, flushing. “Z meant as Midship- 
man.” 

“T see,” said the Admiral; “I see. Well, 
as it happens, I de want a Midshipman.” 


by George Newnes, Limited 
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“Then you'll take me?” cred Torquil, 
overjoyed. “ Thanks, most awfully !” 

“Don't be in quite such a hurry!” said 
the Admiral, concealing a smile in his snowy 
beard. “ Before I take anyone as Middy 
aboard my flagship, I must be satisfied that 
he knows something about navigation and 
gunnery and such matters, d’ye see?” 

“Oh, I know a lot!” said Torquil, and 
was about to describe how he had once lost 
a spirits of wine steamer on the Serpentine, 
when the Admiral cut him short. 

* Captain Shem hete will examine you,” 
he said, “and if you satisfy him (which, if 
you are at all intelligent, you'll have no 
difficulty in doing—for its a very easy 
examination) you can join the ship this very 
day. We weigh anchor shortly. I shall 
hope to see you on board then,” he added. 
“You needn't make the examination “oe 
stiff, Shem.” 

“] will let him through if it’s at all 
possible, sir!” said Captain Shem, touching 
the peak of his cap. 

“T should lke to say good-bye to my 
sister before I pass the examination, if you 
don’t mind,” said Torquil to Captain Shem, 
as Admiral Noah passed on, and Shem 
obligingly replied that there was plenty of 
time for both purposes. 

“You mustn’t mind my leaving you like 
this, Irene,” said Torquil. “You see, it’s 
such a splendid chance for me to distinguish 
myself. Perhaps I shall come back no end 
of a swell, with medals and prize money, and 
then I'll take you away from the farm and 
get you comfortable lodgings somewhere.” 

“Let me stay till I know whether you’ve 
got through,” begged Irene. “Boys don’t, 
always.” 

“T think I know enough to satisfy Shem /” 
said Torquil, tranquilly. “ Besides, if you stay, 
it might make me nervous, you know I'd 
rather you went-—really, Irene.” 

Irene saw that she could do no good 
by remaining longer, so she said good-bye 
with an affectionate and rather tearful hug. 
“ Whatever you do, Torquil,” she counselled, 
“don’t let the Admiral see that you know 
they’re only Toys. I’m sure you'll be disliked 
if you do!” 

“Of course I sha’n’t!” he said “ And 
you mustn’t think it conceited of me, Irene 

but I’m sure Shem has taken a fancy to 
me. I know I shall get on with Azm all 
right. Mind you don’t laugh at Mr. and 
Mrs. Farmer’s queer ways of doing things.” 

“As if I should!” said Irene; “I’m 


prepared for them mow, you know.” 
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And so they parted, and the last she saw 
of Torquil was the look of buoyant confidence 
with which he followed Captain Shem to 
the spot where the examination was to be 
passed 

Torquil was so clever that she had little 
fear that he would get on in any Toy Navy, 
but she was not so hopeful about her own 
prospects She had quite made up her mind 
to accept everything as it was , but where was 
she to sleep if the farmhouse was still too 
small to hold her? And what if Mrs. Farmer 
recognised her as the girl whose outspoken 
ness had caused their disgrace with Clemen 
tina? Altogether, she was in a very low- 
spirited state by the time she reached the 
farmhouse. 

It was somewhat reassuring, however, to 


. find that it had now grown to quite an ordi 


nary-sized house, and actually had a barn and 
out-buildings, much as real farmhouses have. 

Ihey looked a little queer, it is true, and 
she was surprised to find that every haystack 
(and there were several now) had a little 
cupola on top with a weather-vane and a 
clock. But she supposed vaguely that it was 
the custom in Germany. ‘There were pigs 
about, which Irene noticed were just a shade 
different from natural animals — but they 
grunted and smelt as much as could be 
wished for from any pig, and she fervently 
hoped it would not be part of her new 
duties to hunt for /Aeir eggs, whether they 
laid any or not. 

She opened a very bright green gate, and 
went up a sanded path between beds of flowers 

which she thought mas¢ be paper—to the 
door, and knocked timidly. 

Out came Mrs. Farmer promptly ; she had 
a flaxen wig now and stony little green eyes, 
but her fresh-coloured face looked nearly as 
wooden as before, and nothing like so good 
tempered. 

“T nefer gif nodings to peckers,” she said, 
sharply, as soon as she saw Irene, and seemed 
about to shut the door in her face. 

“I’m not a beggar,” said Irene ; “ I’m th 
new dairy-maid. Mr. Farmer engaged me’ 

“Hans! com you here, quick!” cried 
Mrs. Farmer, and her husband appeared with 
a long-stemmed china pipe. “This liddk 
curl say you encage her for tairy-mate !” 

“ Vell, Gredel,” said Mr. Farmer, who was 
evidently rather afraid of his wife, “I did 
not egsactly enca.e her, but she say she vant 
no vages, so I dell her to seddle mit you.” 

“Oh, if she vant no vages, berhaps,” said 
Mrs. Farmer—‘ berhaps she can com.” 

Now, Irene had not said she wanted n¢ 
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wages, only that she didn’t mind what the 
wages were —which was not at all the same 
thing. Still, if she could only get taken in 
on any terms she felt sure that they would 
soon learn her value, so she said nothing. 

“Led us see vat you can do,” said Mrs. 
Farmer. “You onderstandt how to milg:a 
gow ?” 

Fortunately, Irene thought, she knew how 
Mrs. Farmer did: it, at all events. “Oh, yes,” 
she said, brightly, “it’s very easy. You just 
twist their ears and the milk trickles out of 
their horns.” 

“ Like that?” said Mrs. Farmer. “ You 
vas a glefer liddle curl, and no misdakes ! ” 

“T could wash the ducks’ necks,” Irene 
went on, encouraged, “and the swans’, too— 
if someone would hold their wings for me. 
And I could feed the cattle—on fluff and 
teateaves, you know ; and I can make lovely 
neckties for the sheep, to tie in either a bow 
or a sailor’s knot, and—and—I’d do anything 
else to make myself useful!” 

“ Donnerwetter !” said Mr. Farmer, “she 
don’t know nodings whatefer apout it ! ” 
berfect liddle vools!” added 


“She is a 
Bey 
2 4 gf vi aX 
& Q 


: Gp 1) 4\N 
Tw edt Tass 


/ 


“SHE IS A NERFECT 
LIDDLE VoOoLs !’ appED 4 [ati 
MRS. FARMER.” \ x 
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Mrs. Farmer, with great frankness. “A paby 
in arms vould know pedder as to milg a gow 
through ze horns, and feed it mit floff and 
such nonsenses !” 

Irene did not like to remind them that it 
was not so very long ago since they knew no 
better themselves. “Of course, I know you 
don’t milk vea/ cows that way,” she said ; “I 
only thought you milked yours differently, 
that’s all.” 

“Then com along and show us how you 
milg a real gow,” said Mrs. Farmer. 

“T’m afraid,” said Irene, “I’ve never 
milked one myself. But if you’ve got a quiet 
cow—not éoo large” (she put this in because 
it occurred to her that a kick from even a 
wooden cow might not be pleasant)—“ I'd 
do my very best to learn, if you'll only 
show me.” 

“Here you cannot be teached without 
bayments,” said Mrs. Farmer, graspingly ; “ I 
charch only fife shilling a lessons—fery 
cheab, but for you I make reduction.” 

So even Mrs. Farmer was trying to get 
money out of her, thought poor Irene. 

“T’m sorry,” she said, “but I can’t afford 
even that. I’ve got no 
money, and that’s why I 
want to earn some. But 
i'll work for you for no- 
thing till I have learnt how 
to milk and things.” 

“And I am to vaste my 
dimes teaching you for 
nodings ?” cried Mrs. Far- 
mer. “ Keeb a liddle idiot 
vat vill ead op more as she 
is vort efery day? Dank 
you for nodings! You go 
avay, you hear? and vash 
schvans and make gravats 
for sheebs someveres else. 
Valk yoursellef out of this 

quick march !” 

“So yong!” said Mr. 
Farmer, morally, “ and 
alretty so imbudent a liddle 
hombogs ! ” 

“T think you're both exfreme/y 
| unkind!” said Irene, and then, 
with a heart swelling under this 
{| fresh humiliation, she turned away 

and left the farm. 

She could hardly believe that 
that hard, avaricious pair could 
really be the kind, puzzle-headed 
couple she had been taken to 
how long ago was it? It seemed 
and ages — by poor, silly, good- 


visit— 


ages 
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natured Clementina. If they were, they 
had certainly contrived to pay her out pretty 
thoroughly. 

“Perhaps it’s just as well they didn’t take 
me, though,” she told herself, with a forlorn 
attempt to look on the bright side ; “ because 
their cows may be as disagreeable as ‘hey 
are—and I always was a /itt/e afraid of a 
cow. And I’m sure Torquil won't want to 
go to sea now and leave me all unprovided 
for. Or at least he'll persuade Admiral 
Noah to let me come, too. There ave ladies 
on board, I know.” 

She set off running towards the harbour to 
find Torquil, when all at once, as she came 
in sight of the sea, she saw something which 
made her stop with a cry of despair. 

She was too late! The big ironclad Ark, 
with its funnels discharg- 
ing thick grey smoke 
like cotton - wool, was 
already churning its way 
through the heaving 
linoleum, bound for 
some distant shore. - 
Irene could’ see the 7 (ee 
little sailors clambering ae. 
up the rigging or look 
ing out of the crow’s 


nests; she could even 
make out the Admiral’s \ 
form on deck—but Tor 
quil was not by his side. 
Most likely he was hav 
ing tea in Shem’s cabin, without 
thought of the sister he was leaving behind! 
“Torquil!” she cried, without reflecting 
that her voice could not possibly reach him 
all that way off. “Come back! Do come 
back! .. I can’t bear it all alone here, 
I can’t indeed! . Oh, won't anybody 
stop the ship ?” 
But the Ark went on, growing smaller and 
smaller, and at last Irene saw that it was 
all no use. She was left here, lonely and 





vb, 


even a 


unprotected, among all these unfriendly and 
contemptuous beings, and she was farther 
off from finding any employment than ever. 
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And, as she thought of all this, poor Irene 
broke down completely, and, flinging herself 
on a clump of blue and crimson tufts by the 
shore, she cried—no, cry is much too mild a 
term—she absolutely Aow/ed—without caring 
in the least whether it was babyish and un- 
dignified or not. 





CHAPTER X. 

HOW TORQUIL FAILED AT VARIOUS THINGS. 
“WHat are you blubbing about like that 
for?” said a well 

4 known voice behind 

her; and Irene 
turned round and, 
scarcely able to 
believe her eyes, 
saw Torquil stand- 


















ing there with 

his hands 

thrust deep in 

the pockets of 

his. knicker- 
bockers. 

She sprang up and 

hugged him violently. 

“JT don’t mind any- 


thing now!” she 
cried. ‘ You’ve come 
**WHAT ARE YOU BLUBBING back to me. You’ve 
SAD A WELL-KNOWN VOCE. come back! Oh, Tor 
quil, I thought you 
were on board that 


ship there!” and she pointed to the Ark, 
which was now little more than a speck in 
the distance. 

“Well,” said Torquil, “I’m xot, you see.” 

“You were good to stay behind because 
of me, when you might have risen to be a 
distinguished officer in no time !” 

Torquil balanced himself on his heels once 
or twice. “Oh, I don’t know,” he said. 
“Not on a rotten old tub like that. They've 
stuck masts and funnels and things into her, 
but she’s only an Ark all the same, and they 
know it, too. It’s all bosh being a Midship- 
man on a beastly Ark.” 
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“ But wasn’t Shem dreadfully disappointed 
when you said you couldn’t go ?” 

“He didn’t seem to be, particularly. 
Besides, who cares whether a cad like Shem 
minds or not ?” 

“Why, Torquil!” said Irene, rather 
shocked, “I thought you felt you could get 
on with him so well ?” 

““T don’t feel that now, anyhow. He’s a 
jolly sight too stuck-up for me, Shem is !” 

“But you passed all right, didn’t you, 
Torquil ?” said Irene. 

“] should have—with anything like fair 
questions. But—well, if you mus¢ know, I 
got plucked on Projectiles.” 

“It does sound horrid!” said Irene, 
shuddering. “‘ What are Projectiles?” 

“It seems Projectiles are the things you 
fire out of cannons. He asked me to men- 
tion the chief sorts, and I said, ‘ Peas, 
generally, but you can use bits of slate- 
pencil.’ I thought if they had any guns 
on his Ark that was about all they wou/d 
fire.” 

“ And wasn’t that right ?” 

“He said not. The sarcastic beast said 
he supposed I had ‘pursued my studies 
chiefly in the nursery’! So I said, ‘Of 
course I knew that ironclads fired torpedoes.’ 
And Shem said, ‘ What 7s a torpedo?’ And 
I said, ‘It’s a sort of a metal fish.’ And he 
said, ‘ Describe the process of letting it off.’ 
Well, I never have let one off, but I said I 
supposed it was done with a lighted match 
somehow, and he said, ‘Wrong.’ So I said, 
‘How do you do it, then?’ and he got as red 
as a turkey-cock and said his business was 
to ask questions, not answer them. But I 
believe 4e didn’t know either. Then he said 
I was very weak in Gunnery and it wasn’t 
necessary to trouble me any further. So I 
said, ‘Did that mean I’d passed?’ And he 
said, ‘No, it didn’t.’ And I came away. It 
does seem rot being so particular on a 
Noah’s Ark—as if it was the Britannia /” 

“They all seem to know so much now, 
don’t they?” said Irene, with a little sigh. 

“Yes, it’s no use trying for a profession 
here —they’re sure to say you're plucked. 
What’s it like at the Farm ?” 

“T—I wasn’t there very long,” confessed 
Irene, and then she told her story. “I don’t 
see how we’re ever to win their hearts and 
all that,” she concluded, plaintively, “if they 
will go on being so sniffy to us.” 

“The Grocer was polite enough just now,” 
said Torquil. “I dare say he’d take me in as 
partner. He seemed rather to like the idea 
when Clementina started it before—at least, 
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if it’s the same Grocer; they’re all altered 
so, you can’t tell.” 

“You won't like having to serve in a 
shop.” 

“Tt’s Stores now, and I must find some- 
thing to do; and when I’m a partner I shall 
get you in as a show-woman, or to sit at the 
desk and sign the bills, or something. It’s 
no good being proud.” 

So they made their way back to the 
market-place and entered the handsome 
and prosperous -looking Stores, where Mr. 
Grocer was standing with a highly important 
air between his counters. This time he did 
not bow or smirk, but observed drily that his 
terms were strictly cash. 

“ We haven’t come to shop,” said Torquil, 
“but do you remember what the Queen said 
when she brought us to see you a little time 
ago?” 

“T have no recollection of the circum- 
stance,” said the Grocer, “ but I dd under 
stand that you were hand-in-glove, so to 
speak, with Royalty. Stoppin’ with Her 
Majesty, ain’t you?” he added, with a dis- 
agreeable grin. 

“ That was a mistake,’ 
least, we’re not staying at the Palace now. 

“So I heard,” said the Grocer. ‘“ Went 
to Mrs. Bodgers’s apartments, didn’t you ? 
"Ighly respectable party she is, and most 
partickler who she takes in.” 

“TI know,” said Torquil. “ She —-she 
couldn’t take ws in. So I thought, if you can 
find a place here for my sister, you and I 
might go into partnership together.” 

*‘ Lor’! did you, though ?” said the Grocer. 
“ There's condescension for you!” And 
several lady andggentleman customers who 
had gathered round to listen sniggered 
almost as openly as the school children 
had done. 

“I mean it!” Torquil assured him. “ Not 
the condescension —the partnership.” 

“And no doubt you’ve had a good deal 
of business experience, at your age?” said 
the Grocer ; and though Torquil didn’t notice 
it, Irene was almost sure she saw the Grocer 
wink at the Toy Customers ! 

“I know some Grocers sell Essig by the 
yard and that the worst starch is two blue 
beads a pound more than the best,” said 
Torquil. “But perhaps you don’t do your 
business like that,” he added, remembering 
that beads did not seem to be much valued 
now. 

“Perhaps I don’t,” said the Grocer. 
“About how much capital, now, did you 
think of bringing into the concern ?” 


’ said Irene. “At 
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“I don’t quite understand,” said Torquil. 

“IT mean,” said the Grocer, “as you pro- 
pose to do me the honour—and an honour it 
ts, I’m sure !—of becoming my partner, how 
much money might you be prepared to invest 
in the business ?” 

“T’ve got seven-and-sixpence in my money- 
box at home,” said Torquil, “ but I’m afraid 
I can’t get at it very well.” 

“So your idea,” said the Grocer, “is to 
take half the profits of my money, without 
putting in any..money of your own, eh? 
P’r'aps you can explain how I benefit by that 
transaction,” he went on, pompously. “I’m 
only a poor, ignorant Tradesman, I dare say, 
and I don’t see at present what good it’s 
going to do me. Where do / come in?” 

Torquil hadn’t looked at it in that light 
before, and now he did it was not so easy to 
explain where Mr. Grocer came in precisely. 

** Well, never mind about being partners,’ 
he sad. “I'll be anything you like, so long 
as you let me come.” 

“There 7s a post vacant in my emporium,” 
said Mr. Grocer, slowly, “ but the dooties 
are sO important and responsible that I 
almost ‘esitate ; however, I might give you a 
trial as errand-boy.” 

“ Errand-boy !” cried Torquil, blankly, for 
it was a considerable come-down from being 
a partner. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Grocer, ‘I must 
have a character from some party who can 
vouch for your honesty and respectability.” 

“I’m sure Santa Claus would tell you I 
was all right!” said Torquil, hoping that 
such a reference would impress them. 

*“Ton’t know the gentleman,” said the 
Grocer. “Who is he,gand_ what's his 
address ?” 

“I don’t know where he lives exactly, but 
you must know Santa Claus! The one who 
drives over the roofs at Christmas-time in a 
sledge drawn by reindeer.” 

“I'd like to ketch him driving over my 
roof,” said the Grocer; “he wouldn’t do it 
twice !” 

“He only come down the 
chimneys and fill children’s stockings,” put 
in Irene, eagerly. 

“ A party who comes down chimneys in a 
reindeer sledge to fill stockings!” said the 
Grocer ; “and a friend o’ vours/ What d’ye 
mean by trying to make me believe such 
rubbidge ?” 

“ We didn’t believe it ourse/ves once,” said 
lorquil, “but we do now-—because we've 
him. And I can tell you /Ais: you 


“"~ 


does it to 


seen 


wouldn’t be so grand as you are now 
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whether you know it or not—if it hadn’t been 
for Aim.” 

“That'll do!” said the Grocer. “I can’t 
tolerate any sooperstitious nonsense among 
my employés. If you’ve got a friend of that 
special sort you’d better go to him.” 

‘““We would,” said Irene, “only we don’t 
know where to find him.” 

‘““ And yet you give him as a reference !” 
said the Grocer. “ I’ve had enough of your 
impidence, comin’ here and interrupting me 
and my customers with such stories, and as 
likely as not just to see what you can pick 
up unbeknown. You clear out—sharp’s the 
word, now!” 

They hadn’t the heart to make any retort ; 
they left the shop without a word, and as 
they did so they saw that the Official in the 
big black helmet, who must have been watch- 
ing them all the time through the glass door, 
was making copious notes in that thick book 
of his. 

“Tf Santa Claus knew how some of these 
‘Toys spoke of him,” said Torquil, when they 
were some distance away, ‘“‘he wouldn’t be 
so jolly fond of them. I wish I’d told them 
now that they were only a pack of enchanted 
Toys. I’ve half a mind to go back and 
do it!” 

“T wouldn't,” said Irene, anxiously. 
“'They’d only be all the more unpleasant. 
And that Police-gentleman is in there now, 
and we don’t want to offend Aim. Besides, 
we don’t know for certain that they ave Toys. 
They're quite unlike any Toys we've ever 
known.” 

“TI should just think they were!” said 
‘Torquil. “Those other ‘Toys were at least 
easy to get on with!” 

“Only we didn’t try to get on with them,” 
said Irene; “we only told them how silly 
they were !” 

“Well, they were duffers, you know,” said 
Torquil. “ ‘These are awfully clever, which 
makes it all the more queer why we can’t 
make friends with them. - Oh! I say, 
look at that!” And he read a placard which 
was stuck on the gate of the Livery Stables 
which they had just come to: “ Wanted, a 
Stable-boy. Must be a thoroughly good 
horseman.” “I’d sooner be a Stable-boy 
than run on errands for a Grocer, any day !” 

“But ave you a thoroughly good ‘horse 
man, Torquil ?” asked Irene. 

“TI can ride a real pony in the Row,” he 
said, loftily, “so I ought to be able to stick 
on a horse that’s only wood, or else plaster. 
Anyhow, I’m going in.” 

The Jobmaster seemed to-have heard of 
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their expulsion from the Queen’s Palace ; at 
all events, his manner was no longer obsequi- 
ous or even respectful. ‘“Can’t you get a 
job at the Royal stables?” he inquired. “I 
thought you was such a chum of Her 





*TORQUIL FOUND HIMSFLF FLYING OVER THE 
HORSE'S NOSE. 


Majesty’s. _ And how do I know 
you can ride ?” 

Torquil said he had had several 
lessons from a real Riding Master. 

“ Well,” said the Jobmaster, “ you’re a nice 
light weight, and I don’t mind taking you on 
as Rough Rider, if you ca stay on my pie- 
bald o-s for five minutes.” 

Torquil felt sure he could do that, and 
that he had found a place at last. He did 
not feel so certain about it, however, when 
the grooms (who resembled real stablemen 
ia not walking about on wooden stands) 
threw open a stable door, and a great piebald 
horse, ready saddled and bridled, came 
ramping out. It was in vain to tell himself 
that the animal, though covered with real 
skin, was only a wooden horse with glass 
eyes, and little wheels inside its hoofs—it 
was none the vicious for that. Its 
nostrils were red and distended, its glass eyes 
flashed, and it plunged and reared all over 
the yard in a very spirited manner. 

However, Torquil felt he was in for it 
now, and he wasn’t going to back out, 
though Irene begged him to do so. 


less 
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“Tumble up!” said the Jobmaster. And 
Torquil tumbled up—and down again. 
“Have another try!” the Jobmaster 
suggested, and Torquil climbed into the 
saddle, and found himself the next moment 
flying over the horse’s nose, to the 


undisguised delight of the Job- 
master and his men, who roared 
with unfeeling merriment. 

But they said 


the third time was 
always lucky, and 
Torquil, deter- 
mined not to be 
beaten by a skin 


horse, mounted 
once more, and 
came off again, 


only over the tail 
this time. 

Fortunately he 
wasn’t hurt, and 
they all urged him 
to persevere, but 
he saw now that 
this was only for 
the fun of seeing 
him tumble off, 
and he had had 
enough of that. 

“T think I won’t 
try any more,” he said. ‘ You 
see, I’ve never been accus- 
tomed to “zs kind of horse.” 

“They do go quieter on 
rockers, don’t they ?” said the 
Jobmaster ; “ but as I don’t 
keep that breed of animal you’re no use to 
me. So good morning !” 

And Torquil left the stables with Irene, 
who was thankful to have him safe and sound 
again, and they were pursued by derisive 
laughter, in which—or so Irene believed 
even the piebald joined ! 

CHAPTER XI. 

THE TRAIN THAT LEFT FOR LONDON. 
“IF we have to stay here till we’ve learnt to 
like all these creatures,” said Irene, dis- 
consolately, glancing back at the jeering 
crowd which had collected, and was follow- 
ing them at a distance, “we shall sever 
get home. They don’t seem to want to 
be liked.” 

“'That’s because we’re not clever enough 
to play with ¢hese Toys,” said Irene, “so, of 
course, they look down on us.” 

“ Well, if they’re too stuck-up to play with 
us, I don’t see why Santa Claus should expect 
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us to stay on here. I vote we go straight 
home, Irene.” 

“ But, Torquil! How?” 

“ Why, by train, of course, silly! There’s 
something /#ke a Railway here, and don’t you 
see what’s painted on that board, ‘ Frequent 
trains to London’? Very well, then, all 
we've got to do is to get into one, and say 
good-bye to all these beasts.” 

They were close to the Railway Station 


now, and, though 
not very large and 
rather gaudily 
painted, there 
was no possibility 
of mistaking it 
for anything Auf 
a station. More 
over, there was 
a real train at the platform, all ready to start. 

There was nobody in the Booking-Office 
or at the barrier either ; so they went through 
and took their seats in one of the carriages, 
which were numbered First, Second, and 
Third, but were all bare and cushionless 


alike. 


THERE WAS A REAI. TRAIN AT THE 
VLATFORM, ALL READY TO START. 
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“We shall be off directly,” said Torquil ; 
“here comes the Guard.” 

And. a very German-looking Guard, with a 
flat cap and a red leather belt, stuck his head 
into the window and _ said, “ Billette !— 
dickets, blease !” 

“We haven’t got any,” said Torquil. “ But 
it’s London we're going to.” 

“To London? Goot! You ged your 
dickets at the bureau—-aideen shilling each. 

You haf shoost dime before 


wie the drain go.” 
A “ But we’ve no money.” 
; } “No moneys?” said the 
inns) : we 
OW Guard. ‘“QOal rahit. You 
we Stays vere you vas.’ And 


he departed. 

““T expect he’s gone to 
get us some tickets,” said 
Torquil. “Though I 
shouldn’t have thought 
they wanted them on a 
potty little line like this.” 

Presently the Guard came 
back, accompanied by the 
grim-looking Official in the 
big black helmet. “Those 
two yong bersons,” he said 
simply, and disappeared. 

“Aha!” said the hel- 
meted Official, with gloomy 
N triumph. “At last I catch 
you, polissons! I vatch, I 






vait. And 
be’old ze hour 
have arrive to 


, yer “ 
4| | pounce !” 

dk “ But what 

have we 


they asked, both together. 
You make 


done ?” 
“You ’ave broke a by-law! 


attempt to travel by rail wizout teeketts, and 
pay nossing. 
here he produced his book. 
evade my eye of lynx!” 


I ‘ave your dossiers,” and 
“You cannot 
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“But we never knew—we thought——” 
stammered Torquil. 

“Silence! you make your excuses at your 
trial, if you like-—zey serve you not.” 

“At our Trial!” 

“T arrest you as my prisoners. You go 
before ze Lord ’Ead Justice Shelley for your 
condemnation ! 

“Oh, please, monsieur!” pleaded Irene, 
“do let us off this once—like a nice, kind 
Policeman! We'll send you the money 
directly we get home.” 

“Ha! so you vould corrup’ me — viz 
bribes? I am 
not a Pollis. 
No; I am ze 
Prosecuting 
Chief Commis- 
sary - Pouncer. 
Tremble !” 

And they did 
tremble, for they 
had never heard 
of such a title 
before, and it 
sounded very 
terrible indeed. 

* Milor Shelley 
he vill be moch 





please,” con- 
tinued the 
Official. “He 


has a fine Court 
and a Jury, and, 
tout ce qu il faut 
for a trial— 
but prisoners, 
no. Now he 
"ave some. 
Sortez done. 
Come out of 
zat!” 

‘**We won't!” said 
Torquil. “ We don’t want 
to be tried!” 

The Chief Commissary- 
Pouncer simply raised his 
hand, and two big Grenadiers came up with 
fixed bayonets. “ My frens,” he said, quietly, 
“remove me zese two vickeds !” 

And the next moment Torquil and Irene 


“hb .@. Mitscag - 
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“TWO BIG GRENADIERS CAME UP 
WITH FIXED BAYONETS.” 
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found themselves ignominiously hauled out 
of the compartment and marched off, between 
the soldiers, out of the station. 

There a crowd — amongst whom they 
recognised the Sentinel, the Butcher, the 
Market - woman, the two Royal Footmen, 
Mrs. Bodyers the landlady, Mr. and Mrs. 
Farmer, Admiral Noah (whose cruise seemed 
to have been rather a short one), the Job- 
master, and Mr. Grocer—had collected, and 
greeted the captives with a storm of hisses. 

“T vant all of you for vitnesses,” said the 
Chief Commissary-Pouncer, and they joined 
the procession 
to the Court 
House. 

And Irene, 
as she was be- 
ing led along, 
heard the 
whistle of the 
engine be- 
hind them 
as it started 
on its jour- 
ney, and 
could not 
help _ reflect- 
ing that per- 
haps she and 
Torqguil 
might have 
been in the 
train and on 
their way 
home at 
that very 
minute — if 
only they 
had not 
taken such 
pains, at their first visit to the 
Toy Railway, to insist on the 
necessity of tickets ! 

But it was too late to re 
gret all that now, ‘and her 

only hope was that Mr. Lord 
Head Justice Shelley—whoever he might 
be—would not take quite such a serious 
view of their offence as the Commissary- 
Pouncer seemed to do. 





(To be concluded.) 
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Boarding a Derelict. 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF CHARLES DIXON, CHIEF OFFICER ON THE 


MERCHANT SHIP THE “ ERIN’S ISLE.” 


Sunday, November 17th, 1go1. 
Position at noon—Latitude 29° 30° south, 

Longitude 25° 30° west. 
mae) HERE has been a light breeze 
3H) from the north-west all day, 

i with a heavily-clouded sky, 
and a long, heavy swell from 
the westward. 

Until 1.30 p.m. to-day every- 
thing went on as usual on a fine Sunday. 
The wind being steady there was no work to 
do, so most of the watch were sitting in 
various shady corners about the deck, read- 
ing. I was sitting on that part of the quarter- 
deck where I could have a view of all that 
was going on, and 





to the dismasted vessel. I went on deck and 
did as was required, and in a few moments 
the captain came upand we both had a good 
look through the glasses, but, although we 
were then a little nearer than when we first 
sighted her, we could make out no more than 
I had at first. 

By this time it had spread through the ship 
that there was something unusual in sight, 
and everyone on board, even the “ watch 
below,” who were a few moments ago sound 
asleep, were up on the “forecastle head 
deck,” dressed in whatever articles of cloth- 
ing had come to hand first when jumping 
out of their bunks—and some of them had 





also ahead of the 
vessel, reading 
one of Max Pem- 
berton’s most in 
teresting _ stories, 
when I happened 
to look up, and 
about nine miles 
ahead was what 
appeared to be a 
steamer bound to 
the eastward. 

I thought it 
rather strange to 
see a steamer 
here, as we were 
quite out of the 
track of steamers ; 
so I went and 
got the telescope, 
and on looking at 
her through this 
saw at once it was 
not a steamer, but 
a dismasted ship, and to all appearances in 
ballast and without any sign of life on board. 
I told the boatswain, who had seen it by this 
time, and who was standing at the front of 
the poop deck, what it appeared to be. 

The apparently abandoned vessel was two 
points on the starboard bow, so that if 
we kept our course we should pass it at a 
distance of about a mile and a half or two 
miles. I then went down in the cabin to 
notify the captain (who was having his after- 
noon doze) of what was in sight, and that if 
he wished to find out all about her we 
should have to alter our course. He told me 
at once to alter the course so as to pass close 


From a Photo. by) 





THE QUARTER-DECK OF THE “ERIN'S ISLE"—TKE SPOT WHERI THE 
WRITER WAS SITTING AT THE TIME HE FIRST SAW THE “ DERELICT” 
1S MARKED WITH AN “x,” 


not stopped to 
4 fm] get much. Every- 
one was gazing 


anxiously and ex- 
pectantly at the 
mystery. 

But our curi- 
osity was not to 
be satisfied for 
some time. ‘The 
wind, which had 
been but a light 
breeze all day, 
fell away until at 
times it was al- 
most a calm, the 
ship moving along 
at about two 
miles an_ hour, 
and the object of 
our curiosity was 
still some eight 
miles distant. 
When it fell nearly 
calm our impa- 
tience to solve this mystery caused the use of 
rather stronger language (when speaking of 
the wind) than was suitable for Sunday. 

However, the time began to pass faster 
when we began to argue and speculate as to 
the cause of the wreck’s present condition ; 
whether the masts had been cut away to save 
the vessel, or whether a sudden squall had 
dismasted her ; or was she burnt out ? 

Then, again, was there anything of value 
on board? Could she be rigged up and 
taken to the nearest port to be refitted or 
sold? And some of us had got so far that 
we were planning how to spend our share of 
the salvage money. 
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THE DERELICT “‘ NORFOLK ISLAND,” 
F.om @ Photo. by the Author. 


And then the question arose, what had 
become of the crew? Had they been killed 
in the disaster which had befallen the ship, 
or had they left in boats or been taken off 
by a passing vessel, or were they still on 
board? ‘These and a hundred other specu- 
lations kept us busy talking until 4.15 p.m. 
We were then about a mile and a half from 
the wreck, and it could easily be seen that 
she was an iron vessel and had been but 
recently in dock, as the paint on the hull was 
fresh and clean. But that was all we could 
discover, as she was lying over very much 
and had the high side towards us, so that we 
could not get a glimpse of her deck. 

It was now almost a calni, so the captain 
decided to put out the small boat at once, as 
it was getting late in the day and we could 
row much faster than the ship was then 
going. So the boat was put out and three 
men and myself jumped into 


AS SEEN FROM THE SHIP'S BOAT. 


The fire had done its work 
only too well. There was not 
a vestige of woodwork to be 
seen ; nothing but bent and 
twisted iron beams, the broken 
bulwarks, and the remains of 
the shattered masts. In the 
bottom of the vessel was a 
rather strange combination of 
elements. In the after part 
there was about a hundred to 
a hundred and fifty tons of 
coal and cinders still smoulder- 
ing. In the forward part was water about 
three or four feet deep. 

The vessel had been loaded with coal, and 
was cf about two thousand two hundred 
tons burden. 

We first went aft, where the cabin had 
been, and here apparently the fire had not 
been so fierce as elsewhere. Amongst the 
ashes I noticed many articles that had been 
used in the cabin. One of the first things I 
noticed was the works of the cabin clock, 
with the hands still attached, and stopped at 
three o’clock ; also the ship’s bell, which I 
secured as a memento of our visit ; also all the 
tins in which the cabin stores had been, and 
many things to remind one that it had once 
been the habitation of men of whose fate we 
were ignorant. We then went along to where 
the cook-house had been, and here found 
that, owing to its being protected from the 















her and we left our ship. About 
a quarter to five we were up to 
the wreck. In passing under her 
stern we read the name, the 
Norfolk Island, of Glasgow. As 
we pulled around to the lee side 
so that we could get a view of 
the deck, it nearly took my 
breath away to see such a sight ; 
the other side had looked so 
promising. She had been com- 
pletely burnt out, so as to be 
useless, and apparently had not 
a thing of value on her. 

However, we determined to 
go on board. So we pulled 
cautiously to the vessel, keeping 
a sharp look-out for any sunken 
wreckage that might sink the 
boat, but there was none, and 
we got safely alongside. I 
seized hold of one of the shrouds 
that was hanging over the side 
and climbed on board. One of 
the others soon followed. 








THE DECK OF THE BURNT-OUT DERELICT, LOOKING FORWARD, 
From a Photo, by the Author. 
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direct heat of the 
burning cargo by 
an iron deck, 
nearly everything 
was intact; that is, 
the stove and most 
of the cooking 
utensils. I then 
went down into 
the after-hold on 
the top of the 
smouldering coal. 
But it was rather 
too hot and stifl 
ing tostay. I then 
climbed into the 
’tween decks and 
there took a photo. 
I then climbed on 


the upper deck, 
and after that the 
other man and | THE DECK OF THE DERELICT, 


climbed pretty well 

all over the vessel 

to see if there were anything of value to be 
found ; and it was climbing, with the deck 
beams at an angle of about forty degrees and 
the vessel rolling so that at times the deck 
seemed nearly perpendicular. There was 
nothing to crawl about on except the deck- 
beams, which were about eight inches wide ; 
and when in the middle of one there was 
the prospect that when the ship lurched one 
might drop comfortably among a tangled 
and wire and cinders, some 
I think the knowing 
have the chance of 


mass of iron 
twenty-two feet below. 
that we might never 


boarding a derelict again made us feel that 
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THE DISTANCE. 


AFT, WITH THE “ERIN'S ISLE” IN 
From a Photo. by the Author. 


we wanted to see all that was to be seen, and 
to experience to the full what it was like to 
be on board an abandoned vessel, as it is an 
experience that very few have had. 

While I was down in the hold of the vessel 
I tried to realize the sensations of one left 
alone on a vessel in this state. I was out of 
sight of our own ship and could not see the 
man who had come on board the wreck with 
me. ‘There were heavy clouds in the sky, 
which at that time of day made it very 


gloomy. Add to this the mournful sound 
made by the uncontrolled rudder moving 
with the sea, the washing backward and 


forward of the water in 








THE RRUKEN FOREMAST AND BULWARKS, SHOWING THE PIECES OF 


rom a Photo. by the Author 


the hold, together with a 
peculiar moaning sound 
as of someone in agony, 
made by the remains of 
the masts moving slowly 
as the vessel rolled. 


With these surround 
ings, and when I realized 
how helpless a human 


being would be in such a 
position, there came over 
me a feeling of such des 
pair and hopelessness as 
I never again wish to 
Everything 
seemed so real that I 
can hardly say how re 
lieved I felt, when I 
climbed on deck, to see 
our boat waiting to take 





experience. 
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me to the ship, where we should have cheerful 
surroundings, the companionship of a few 
of our fellow-men, and a sense of security not 
to be felt on board the derelict of the good 
ship Norfolk Island. 

One of the most curious things I noticed 
on board, close to the foremast where it was 
broken off at the 
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About 7 p.m. we saw the last of the 
Norfolk dsland. As she faded from our 
sight in the gathering mists of evening she 
presented a picture of such desolation that it 
left an impression to be long remembered as 
a fitting close to an incident that is likely 
to remain unique in the writer’s seafaring 





side of the ship, a 
was a piece of sail 
caught on the bul- 
warks, where even 
the iron was bent 
with heat. How 
the canvas was not 
consumed is more 
than I can solve, 
and I have given 
it serious thought. 
Someone might 
offer a suggestion. 
I wish they would, 
for there is some- 
thing uncanny in 
the thing which 
worries me. ‘There was also a wooden pulley 
in the same place, also intact. It was the 
only piece of wood in the ship that had not 
been burnt. Within three inches of where 
the pulley lay the deck planks were com- 
pletely destroyed. 

It was now nearly half-past five, and 
although the sun was still above the horizon 
the sky was so heavily clouded that it was 
quite dark, and as there was nothing to be 
gained by remaining longer I called the men 
left in charge of the boat. They came 
alongside and we started for our 


OUR SHIP AS WE APPROACHED HER IN THE BOAT, 
From a Photo. by the Author. 





career. 
ba Nee ee | at er I 
ae On arrival in 
Cape Town I 
learned the fate 


of the crew from 
the following para- 
graph in the Daily 
Graphic of October 
23rd: 

** SHIPWRECKED 
SAILORS’ SUFFER- 
ING. 

“Terrible tales 
of suffering and 
privation at sea 
were told yester- 
day by members 
of two shipwrecked crews brought home 
to England by the R.M.S. Zhames. 

One party consisted of survivors of the 
British barque orfo/k Island, which left 
Leith Roads on July 6th, bound for Cape 
Town, with a cargo of coal. ‘Towards the 
end of August it was found that the cargo 
was getting heated. Everything possible 
was done by the officers and men to save 
the ship, but an explosion took place on 
September sth, and the crew escaped in 
two boats. In the darkness they drifted out 

of each other’s sight, one boat 





own vessel, then about a mile 
and a half away, where we 
arrived about 6 p.m. 

After hoisting in the boat we 
at once imparted all the news 
we had to tell, the facts that 
demolished all the castles in 
the air we had built while ap- 
proaching this abandoned vessel ; 
now we were leaving her, and 
although we knew something 
concerning her we were still 
ignorant of the fate of the crew. 
Probably we shall find out that 





being at sea twelve and the 
other fourteen days before they 
were picked up. The crew, 
who belonged to Leith, Cardiff, 
Carnarvon, and _ Portmadoc, 
were landed at Bahia, whence 
they were sent home by the 
British Consul little the worse 
for their adventure.” 

As to what became of the 
derelict when we left her, it 
appears that after drifting 
about for some months she 
went on the rocks at the 








when we arrive in Cape Town, 
if they have been picked up 
by another vessel. 





THE BELL OF THE 
TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR AS A 
SOUVENIR. 

From a Photo, by the Author. 


Island of Tristan  d’Acunha, 
about eight hundred _ miles 
from where we parted with her. 
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Some Wonders from the West. 


LIV.—A MARTIN 











A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MARTIN VILLAGE. 


From a Photo. 
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a4) America is the 


purple martin. He 
is a bold fellow and follows 
the first breath of spring north 
from Cuba and Mexico, where 
he passes the winter months. 
Long of wing and swallow- 
like in form, he is a strong 
flier and he knows not what 
fear is. The larger predatory 
birds are aware of his prowess, 
and the call of the single martin 
to the clans is followed by a 
precipitate retreat on the part 
of the trespasser. He is of an 
extremely sociable disposition, 


VILLAGE. 


and dwells by preference where man has his 
habitation, rarely being seen far from settle- 
ments. This fact has led to the custom of 
supplying him with a home for himself and 
family. There are few farms that have not 
a martin house reared for Mr. Martin, and 
the invitation extended by an unoccupied 
box is soon accepted. No “‘lo Let” sign is 
necessary ; the mere fact of the house being 
untenanted is sufficient for the martins, and 
once domiciled they fight for their homes 
valiantly, rendering service for the leasehold 
by protecting the feathered dwellers in the 
barn-yards from the attacks of thieving 
hawks. 

The largest martin village in the United 
States is one maintained by Mr. Otto 
Widmann, a few miles from St. Louis, in the 
State of Missouri. There are eighteen houses 
in the village proper, and every spring the 
martins return there. The inevitable spring 
house-cleaning is no small task, but they 
work valiantly, putting things to rights and 
refitting, and then settle down to their Lili- 
putian housekeeping for the summer months. 

The houses in the little village are all in a 
row and face towards the south. In front of 





PSP |NE of the best- 
(ety) known birds of 
out A temperate North 
—_ 
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A NEARER VIEW OF SOME OF THE MARTIN HOUSES. 
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each is a comfortable veranda, and the 
martins sit there in the evenings discussing 
men and things, gossiping merrily, unmindful 
of the clatter that ensues from all talking at 
once. On the outskirts of the village proper 
are several 
suburban 
cottages 
occupied by 
martins who 
arrived too 
late to takea 
town house, 
but no line 
is drawn be- 
tween town 
and country 
dwellers. 
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a couple sitting side by side demurely watch- 
ing the turmoil, as one of the photographs 
shows them. Let a dog or cat approach the 


martins’ village and the uproar 1s indescrib- 
able. 


Even a strange human being creates 
much of a 
disturbance; 
but the birds 
know the 


man who 
built their 
village and 
do not re- 
sent his 
visits in the 
least. 


When the 
young birds 





Thecottages 
on the out- 
skirts of the 
village are 
truly subur- 





have grown 
to maturity 
their parents 
send them 
out upon 
# )6the «world 








ban, for they 
are perched 
up among 
the branches of the trees that surround the 
settlement, and the green foliage and the 
pleasant shade make them delightful habita- 
tions. 

When the little martins arrive there are 
busy times in the village and its suburbs, for 
they have tremendous appetites, and the 
families consist of from four to six children 


From a) “UNDER THE 


each. It is amusing to see the comfort 
the martins find in their tiny homes. 
Sometimes the wife will sit in the front 


door, her head only peeping out, and berate 
her spouse for some real or fancied neglect 
until the poor fellow takes flight. Often they 
sit side by side under the slanting roof, gos- 
siping with their 
next-door neigh- 
bours and chat- 
tering away 
noisily, each try 
ing to outdo the 
other. The 
branches of the 
trees in the 
vicinity are 
favourite resting- 
places for them 
when they feel 
disinclined to 
share the noisy 
gossip of the vil- 
age, and it is 
amusing to see 


SLANTING ROOF.” 





“ WATCHING THE TURMOIL.” 


(Photo. with little 

preliminary 
instruction, but they launch forth bravely 
and are strong-winged from the first trial. 
Not until the second year do the young birds 
attain the full glory of their plumage. The 
first is spent in sombre, dull black, that 
makes them look vastly different from their 
elders, but the next summer finds them 
clothed in purple and resplendent. 

Beyond doubt many of the martins have 
dwelt in the tiny village from the time of its 
founding, eight years ago. Some of them 
are so marked that it is easy for a_ bird- 
lover to identify them, and year after year 
they come back to the spot that is their 
home and that was built for their pleasyre. 

When the win- 
ter winds wisp 
the snow through 
the open doors 
and pile it up into 
little drifts on 
the porches, 
the feathered 
villagers, far to 
the south, are re- 
velling in the 
suns of Cuba or 
Mexico, thinking 
perhaps of their 
little cottages 
swaying in the 
winter winds far 


(Photo, tO the north. 








LV.—A COIN-SCATTERING 


It is one thing to make a promise and 
another to keep it. Moreover, people who 


keep the promises they make form but a 
small percentage of the world’s population. 
It is not 


So runs the dictum of the cynic. 
wholly surprising, there- 
fore, that when any man 
in these times of unfaith 
keeps a solemn vow once 
made, in such a way that 
the public may have visual 
demonstration of the fact, 
his action should be 
deemed worthy of com 
ment in a public print. 
The Hon. W. C. Brown, 
of Dallas, in far-off Ore- 
gon, is one of the chosen 
few who mean what they 
say, and the people of 
Dallas may congratulate 
themselves not only in 
having such a citizen in 
their midst, but also, 
through his agency, in 
having had a rare good 
time as a result of one of 
his promises. Possibly 
when Mr. Brown, a well- 
known hop-grower, made his promise years 
ago that he would throw away a hundred 
dollars’ worth of five-cent pieces when the 
price of hops reached twenty cents per 
pound, he little thought that he would be 
called upon to keep his word. At that time, 
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THE HON, W. C. BROWN, 
From a Photo. by Abell & Son, Portland, Or. 
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owing to over-production, probably, hops 
had been selling for eight or ten cents per 
pound, with occasional downward fluctua- 
tions, and for anyone to hope that they 
would ever double their price was, perhaps, 
beyond the wildest dreams 
of agricultural avarice. 
Mr. Brown, who knew 
something about hops, 
evidently doubted the 
possibility, for in conver- 
sation with some friends 
he was led to make the 
above-named pledge. 

In the month of Octo- 
ber last Mr. Brown sold 
his hop crop for twenty- 
five cents per pound. 
From the point of view 
of trade he was a gainer, 
but from the vie w-point 
of obligation he was a 
loser to the extent of one 
hundred dollars. The 
pleasant moment had 
come for him to redeem 
his pledge. ‘The country 
was in a state of un- 
exampled prosperity, and 
he was in a State where a man’s word is kept. 
Accordingly, when the crop was sold, Mr. 
Brown lost no time in making public 
announcement that he was prepared to toss 
his well-earned “ nickels” into the air. 

The 25th of October is a day long to be 
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SCATTERING THE COINS AT DALLAS, 
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remembered in the annals of Dallas. It was 
a day when the small boy and small girl came 
out, not in single spies, but in hordes, when 
paternal citizens of Dallas and their friends 
and neighbours from outlying parts had to be 
roped off in tiers along a rectangular square 
in front of the court- house, when town 
officials, politicians, and people of reputation 
gathered together in one common cause. The 
children were arranged in groups according 
to size and age. This was a froblem in 
itself, for large boys, small boys, large girls, 
and little girls were carefully separated into 
different sections, divided by ropes, until 
the coins were thrown. Older people, it 
seems, were not allowed to participate, 
although some of them, even in this time of 
prosperity, might well have coveted one of 
these five-cent pieces merely as a souvenir. 
Needless to add, the sight was unusual and 
the interest in the proceedings intense, from 
the mayor himself. down to the smallest boy 
in trousers. 

The interest, however, was centred in the 
man of promise. Finally he appeared, a 
fine-looking gentleman of best American 
type, walking leisurely across the sward of 
the court-house square with a bag in his hand 


LVI.—-RIDING UPSTAIRS 


THE accompanying pictures serve to show 
the remarkable climbing powers of the light 
automobile. The scene is the main steps 
and Rotunda of the State Capitol at Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Mr. E. Doan, the daring driver, is the 
possessor of an Oldsmobile, a light runabout, 
in which gasoline is the motive power. Mr. 
Doan uses his 
machine every 
day to go to 
business, and con- 
stant use over all 
kinds of roads and 
under all the con- 
ditions which have 
to be constantly 
faced on the rough 
American high- 
ways has made 
him very proficient 
as a chauffeur, 
although this was 
the first time he 
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containing the promised coins. He it was 
who gave the coins to different men specially 
employed as tossers, and he himself gave 
the signal for the scramble. It was a signal 
awaited for with a juvenile intensity of ex- 
pectation which no words can adequately 
describe, and when it was given the people 
behind the ropes almost danced with joy. 
Four hundred children, dressed for the grand 
occasion, plunged wildly into the square, and 
in less than a minute bonnets, hats, boots, 
shoes, and other habiliments of childhood 
were mixed up in indescribable confusion. 
The bright shining coins—two thousand in 
all—fell from the sky in a shower of silver 
rain, and not a child went home from the 
court-house square without some mark of 
the contest, either with a coin or a sign of 
damage. I.uckily, however, precaution had 
been taken to avoid serious accident, and no 
one was hurt. Mr. Brown himself was in the 
greatest danger at the end of the proceed- 
ings, owing to the lively congratulations from 
his multitudes of friends and neighbours, 
and it was not surprising to hear that the 
result of this novel exhibition of coin-tossing 
is a source of satisfaction to him and to 
his friends. 


ON AN AUTOMOBILE 


A desire to successfully make the ascent 
of the State Capitol steps was first suggested 
by the failure of an automobile manufacturer 
in Detroit to run his machine up the steps 
of the County Building in that city. Mr. 
Doan, who witnessed the failure at Detroit, 
was impressed by the fact that the machine 
which there attempted to climb the steps 





ever attempted 











anything except 
ordinary driving. 
Vol. xxv.—75. 


MR. E. 


DOAN RIDING UP THE STEPS OF THE STATE CAPITOI. AT LANSING ON HIS MOTOR-CAR, 
From a Photo. 
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was rather a heavy one, and seemingly 
wasted a great deal of power and effort in 
“rushing” at the ascent. When the trial 
was made at Lansing the start was effected 
gradually and slowly, the machine running at 
slow speed to the foot of the steps, and then 
the hill-climbing gear being used for the 
ascent. There are twenty-five steps, each 
having a rise of six inches and a width of 
thirteen and a half inches, making an actual 
grade of 44 per cent. This, of course, is a 
very steep climb even on an ordinary incline 
or hill, and the steps naturally make it more 
difficult. Predictions were freely made by 


the assembled crowd that the driver would 
effort, 


fail in his which seemed most 





uU 

From a) 
probable as the start was slow, though 
the spectators were not aware that the 
full power of the machine was not being 
used. When about half the ascent had been 
accomplished the full power was applied, 
and the latter half of the ascent was thus 
made more quickly than the first-—a wonder- 
fully impressive exhibition to the onlookers. 
Mr. Doan, in speaking of the ascent, said: “I 
felt no fear or hesitancy.at all. I knew the 


little Oldsmobile would do it, as it has gone 
up hills almost as*steep and much longer, 
and with my experience with it I knew there 
was no danger of anything ‘going wrong’ or 
breaking down. 


Going slowly at first took 


THE MOTOR-CAR AT THE TOP OF THE STEPS. 
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off a great deal of the jar and shock which 
I noticed in watching the lunging efforts of 
the heavier machine at Detroit. I think the 
fact that my automobile is lighter in weight 
and has ample power was the chief reason 
I succeeded in going up. I did not consider 
it any risk at all, as during the three years 
that I have owned the machine I have never 
found it fail me in any emergency, so that I 
have become accustomed to going over places 
which might be considered dangerous by 
some people. The sensation was simply one 
of going up a very steep hill on which stones 
or blocks of wood had been placed. There 
is so little vibration, however, with my auto 
that with the long reach between the front 
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and rear wheels the shock which anyone 
would naturally think would occur in practi- 
cally jumping up six inches was not very 
noticeable.” 

Governor Aaron T. Bliss and the assem- 
bled crowd of legislators heartily congratu- 
lated the intrepid driver and his “ climbing 
beauty ” upon surmounting the difficulties of 
“entering the Legislature,” and the repeated 
cheers of the crowd showed their admiration 
for the daring driver. 

Mr. Doan claims the world’s record in 
grade climbing for this performance, as here- 
tofore the best climb recorded was made on 
a plank incline of 42°78 per cent, 
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LVII.—A SNOW 


Dr. Geo. W. ATHERTON, president of the 
Pennsylvania State College, having an enrol- 
ment of six hundred students, recently 
returned from a trip to Europe, where he 


had been for recreation and rest. Upon 
arrival at the college he was welcomed 
home by the faculty and students. In an 


address he described his trip abroad and 
spoke in particular of his visit to Rome. 
While there he had been strongly impressed 
by the statue of Garibaldi, the famed Italian 
patriot. Quoting the president, he said :— 

“ There I stood, on the cold winter’s day, 
with my hat in my hand, and looked up into 
Garibaldi’s face while he looked down into 
mine. I could but admire the man of such 
famed pluck and courage. That one sight 
fully repaid me for the trip, and I have to say 
to you, ladies and gentlemen, that if you ever 
have an opportunity of visiting Rome, go to 
see Garibaldi.” 

The following morning the entire college 
community were greatly surprised to find a 
life-sized reproduction, modelled in snow, 
of the Garibaldi equestrian statue, and Dr. 
Atherton. standing hat in hand admiring it, 
as he had described himself in his address. 
The figures occupied the most prominent spot 
on the campus, and were accordingly very 
conspicuous. 
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one takes into consideration the difficulties 
under which they worked by lantern light 
desired that we all should have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Garibaldi. The name on 
the base of the equestrian statue was done 
in coal, while the height over all was nearly 
fifteen feet. The modelling, which was 
largely dene by Mr. Stoeltzing, was so 
faithful that the president was well por- 
trayed, and when viewed from a little 
distance the group looked like fine art 
executed in marble, and attracted crowds to 
see it. Among the latter were school- 
children and elderly people, many of whom 
were quite feeble, yet would venture out to 
see the prank. 

The whole affair gives to the reading 
public some idea of the originality which 
very often crops out in college pranks. Mr. 
Miles, the originator in this case, was highly 
complimented for the uniqueness of his 
thought. At first there was some doubt as 
to how the president might view the situation, 
but as the work was so well done, even to the 
detailing of his features and characteristic 
attitude, it was thought he could not take 
offence from it. Happily this was the case, 
and Dr. Atherton complimented the students 
upon their originality and ingenuity. 








Immediately there 
was much _ con- 
jecture as to who 
the originators of 
the idea might be, 
but before long it 
leaked out that 
W. R. Miles, H. 
E. Stoeltzing, H. 
S. Yeakle, F. L, 
Rohrbach, F. C. 
Johnston, and E. 
S. McLarn, all 


seniors, had 
worked on the 
statues from 


rr p.m. till 4 a.m. 
It seems that these 
clever fellows —for 
it was a very clever 
piece of work, 





especially when — proma) 





GARIBALDI AND HIS ADMIRER IN SNOW, 





Curiostties. 





[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


A DARING FEAT. 
**T send you the 
photograph of a 
young lady c imbing 
up to her bedroom 
window, which can 
be seen above her 
head on the right 
of the photograph, 
The distance from 
the ground to the 
bottom of the bed- 
room window is 
twenty feet. I can 
vouch for the fact 
that this photo. is 
not ‘faked’ in 
any way and that 
it was taken last 
summer at a coun- 
try house in Co. 
Durham, where she and I were staying as guests.””— 
Mr. Harold Bell, 20, St. Mary’s Terrace, Ryton-on- 
Tyne, Co. Durham. 


rO BAFFLE PURSUIT. 

** These false horseshoes were found in the moat 
at Birtsmorton Court, near Tewkesbury. It is 
supposed that they were used in the time of the 
Civil Wars, so as to deceive any person tracking the 
marks. The one on the left is supposed to leave the 
mark of a cow’s hvof, the one on the right that of a 





child's foot.”—-Miss Alice E. Lewis, Coombe Hill, 


near Cheltenham. 


NEARLY ELECTROCUTED! 

** Some time ago I was ascending Mount Pelerin, 
near Vevey, in Switzerland, with some friends. 
When near the village of Chadon, about half-way 
up, we heard most horrid screams, as of one in 
mortalagony. The ladies of the party were naturally 
very much alarmed. A friend and myself hurried 
on, and came across the scene depicted in the photo- 
graph enclosed. It appears that a man employed in 





thrilling experience.” 
Paradis, Vevey, Switzerland. 


connection with the 
telegraph wires re- 
ceived a shock, and 
was unable for a 
time to let go of 
the wires. When 
he did he fell in 
the position in which 
the snap-shot was 
taken. His feet 
are fastened to the 
pole with iron 
rings, which _pre- 
vented his falling 
and breaking his 
neck. He remained 
twenty minutes 
head downwards. 
When released 
he appeared none 
the worse for his 
M. Graham, Villa 








Copyright, 1903, by George Newnes, Limited, 
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CARVING. 


“This model is 
carved out of a 
solid block of wood, 
lion and all, no nail, 
glue, or any sub- 
stance whatever hav- 
ing been utilized. No 
fret-saw was used, 
and the work was 
done mainly with a 
pocket - knife, and 
the few tools that 
I did use I made 
myself. I commenced 
this model by pencil- 
ling out the design 
on a solid block of 
wood, after which I 
started the carving 
by making the bars. 
I then carved the 
lion, leaving the 
loosening of the door 
until last, so that it 
cannot be said that 
the latter made the 
working of the lion less difficult. The 
wheels and underpart of the car required 
very delicate handling, as the grain of the 
wood runs in the direction of the bars, and 
therefore leaves these parts very frail. The 
under-carriage works so that the car can be 
turned round ; the wheels revolve and the 
door opens and shuts. Wood-carving is 
not my trade, and I therefore found the 
task rather tedious. It took about six 
weeks, working on an average two hours 
every evening.”—Mr. Fred. Day, 20, Salis- 
bury View, Lodge Road, Armley, Leeds. 


FN 


al 


NEPTUNE’S PHOTOGRAPH. 
**This- photo. was taken during a storm 
at Santa Cruz, Cal. The outline of the 
wave forms a perfect face. The wave was 
about sixty feet high, and is considered one 
of the most curious freaks of the ocean 
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ever ‘snapped’ by a 
photographer.” — 
Mr. C. L. Aydelotte, 
27, Locust Street, 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 


ANGLING FOR 
ALBATROSS. 
**My photo. re- 
presents a young 
albatross which we 
caught on the voyage 
out to South Aus- 
tralia. He is not 
tied up in any way, 
as these birds are 
unable fo rise on 
the wing from a level 
surface, and are tuo 
clumsy to walk fast. 
Although he is only a 
young bird, as can 
be seen from the 
dark colour of his 
breast, which is pure 





white in an adult, his wings 
measure ten feet from tip to tip. 
The method of catching them 
is interesting. A brass triangle 
is made with the centre cut 
out, and to the sides of the 
triangle lumps of pork are 
fastened ; a line is made fast to 
the middle of one of the sides, 
and corks are affixed to float 
the whoie thing. Then, in a 
calm, it is allowed to float abaft 
the ship, when the alba- 
truss swims up to it, and, 
pecking furiously, his curved 
upper beak gets caught in the 
apex of the triangle, so that if 
the line is kept taut he can be 
hauled on board, where he is 
helpless. The camera has caught 
him just as he is trying to fly up.” 
—Miss H. W. Poncer, Balcombe 
Hurst, Branksome Park, Bourne- 
mouth. 
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TEA AT EIGHT . 
SHILLINGS A 
POUND. 

“In turning out 
some cupboards and 
boxes recently, which 
had not been dis- 
turbed for many years, 
we came across seve- 
ral rather interesting 
old letters and papers, 
and this bill was 
amongst them. It 
speaks for itself.” 
Miss J. S. W ood- 


house, Easthampton 
Lodge, Shobdon 
R.S.O., Hereford- 
shire. 


A BRAVE MOTHER. 

“A remarkable 
accident occurred re- 
cently on a Cape mail 
train. The train left 
Johannesburg on a 
Tuesday, being due at 
Cape Town on the 
following Sunday, and 
amongst the travellers 
was a lady with her 
two children, the 
younger being a baby 
of but eighteen days old. 
whilst rounding a curve between 








bankment. Some soldiers in the 
train saw them both fall, and 
made frantic gesticulations to 
the engine- driver, who, how- 
ever, apparently misunderstood 
them and did not pull up the 
train. On arrival at Novilis- 
fontein the engine and guard’s 
van were at once dispatched to 
the scene of the accident, and 
the brave mother and her child 
were eventually found amongst 
the rocks and boulders. The 
mother had escaped with a few 
bruises, but the child was more 
seriously hurt. In the meantime, 
the baby, warmly and comfort- 
ably wrapped up, was sleeping 
peacefully in the empty carriage, 


On the S 


-_ SP. 


WW fa laren Alieed 
i of ROB™ HARVEY, 


227, Ozford Street, near Hyde Park. 
Wholesale Cea Bealer. 











aturday morning, 
Beyer’s Point and 
Novilisfontein, the 
elder child was vio- 
lently thrown 
against the door of 
the carriage, which, 
being insecurely 
fastened, sprang 
open and caused 
her to fall from the 
train, The train 
was travelling at a 
high rate of speed 
at the time, but the 
mpther immedi- 
ately jumped from 
it, and was hurled 
down the steep em- 


| little knowing that it 
had been very near to 
losing its mother and 
sister for ever.”—-Mr. 
Harris, Prince 
Street, Gra- 
hamstown, S.A. 


A MARVELLOUS 
ESCAPE. 


a ie Z 


“With regard to 
this remarkable es- 
cape the Worcester 
Datly Times says: 
‘William Lloyd, in 
the employ of Lord 
Hindlip, was carting 
a load of empty fruit 
baskets from Fernhill 
Heath. When about 
half - way down the 
. Court Farm Hill— 
which is very steep— 
the horse in the lorry 
took fright and gal- 
| loped down the hill 
at a tremendous rate. 
The horse tried to 
turn through the gate 
which leads to the 
farmyard. Lloyd, 
who was riding on the 
top of the 
tried to keep the horse in the straight road, when the 
bridle broke, and the horse went straight at a stable 
wall, which was opposite. The force of the blow 
drove a large hole in the wall, through which the 
horse was forced, into a loose-box, and the man 
was thrown through the hvle also from the top of the 
baskets. When Mr. W. R. Whiting ran to the spot, 
expecting to find horse and man both dead, the horse 
was standing quietly in the box, still harnessed to the 
lorry, which could not get through the wall, but was 
in the road, and Lloyd was unfastening the harness 
as if nothing had happened. Strange to say, he had 
not a scratch or a bruise on him, and the only 
damage done (except to the wall, which is consider- 
able) was a bruise on the horse’s nese, some skin off 
its hind legs, and about six inches broken off the near 
shaft of the lorry. The wall is a substantial nine-inch 
brick, built about twenty years ago.””—Mr. Wm. R. 
Whiting, Estate Office, Hindlip,.Worcester. 











baskets, 
































WHAT IS THIS? 
“T send you a 
photograph I took 
lately of an immense 
heap of empty cart- 
ridges which were 
used at a_ certain 
shooting-club. I 
doubt whether your 
readers have ever 
seen So many Cart- 
ridges in one heap 
before.”——Mr. K. T. 
Cox, Woodstock 
House, Golders 
Green, Hendon, 


N.W. 


A CLUSTER OF 
SNAKE'S EGGS. 


‘* This cluster of snake’s eggs was found beneath 
acucumber bed in a garden frame, and some depth 
down in the material. 
deposited by a large snake seen on the spot some 
months before the find.”—Mr. Chas. Jones, The 
Gardens, Ote Hall, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


A UNIQUE RAIN-COLLECTOR. 
*€ Tn the courtyard of Bovey House (near Seaton, 
S. Devon), the property of the Hon. Mark Rolle, 


They were, no doubt, 
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there has stood for nearly three 
hundied years what is probably 
the handsomest rain-water cis- 
tern in the world. It is made 
of pure lead and has a capacity 
of, roughly, four hundred gallons, 
It will be seen that the beauti- 
fully designed scroll-work, and 
the figures of Justice, Plenty, 
Peace, War, Hope, etc., are 
almost as sharp as when the 
cistern was cast. The date, 
1674, is equally clear, and the 
state of preservation is mar- 
vellous. A hole has been cut 
about half-way up by some 
vandal for the purpose of insert 

ing a bung, and the lead so re- 
moved should have been made 
into a bullet for his benefit.’- 

Sent by Mr. Percye Kempe, for 
the owner of the 
photograph and copy- 
right, Geo. H. Barton, 
Nelson Cottage, Sea- 
ton, S. Devon. 


A CURIOUS 
ANOMALY. 

**A public - house 
on the ground floor 
and a temperance 
hotel on the upper 
stories! I promptly 
took a photograph of 
this curious anomaly 
for your Curiosities.” 
—Mr. E. J. B. 
MacKenzie, Dares- 
bury, Malvern. 
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A WINDMILL USED AS A CHAPEL. 

** At a tiny hamlet near Reigate, Surrey, there is to _level of the four supporting beams, the brick supports 
be seen an old disused mill, the ground floor of which upon which the latter rest having been ornamented 
has been converted into a small chapel of ease. As by Scriptural scenes and sacred objects, depicted in 
will be seen from the photo, of the exterior, there is red paint on a white ground. The mill is situated 
nothing to indicate the transformation which has upon rising ground in the middle of a large common, 
taken place within. The grindstones have been and is a conspicuous object for miles around.”—Mr. 
removed and the huge centre beam sawn away tothe W. B. Richardson, St. Mary Cray, Kent. 











£1,000 IN PRIZES! 


Tue Proprietors of Tit-Bits offer ONE THousaAND Pounps under the following conditions: Com- 
petitors are to send in a list of what they consider the best Twelve Advertisements 
which will appear in THE STRAND MAGAZINE during the six months— March to 
August inclusive. 


FIRST PRIZE, £500. | SECOND PRIZE, £250. | THIRD PRIZE, £100. 
FirTeEEN Prizes or £10 EACH. 


The order of merit will be decided by the votes of the competitors themselves. 

That is to say, the Advertisement which receives the most votes will be placed at the top of the 
list, that which receives the second greatest number of votes will be second, and so on, till the 
complete list of twelve is made according to the public vote. The competitor whose list most nearly 
corresponds with the list as shown by the public vote will win the First Prize of £500. The other 
prizes will be awarded on the same principle. 

Each list must be accompanied by 26 numbered coupons, one from each copy of Tit-Bits which 
appears during the six months. The first coupon appeared in Tit-Bits dated March 7. Back 
numbers of Tit-Bits and of THe StraND MaGazineE can be obtained at this office. 

The actual advertisements selected from THe StrRanp MaGaZine must be cut out and sent 
in with each competing list, and numbered in accordance with the position on the list. 

Lists may be sent on sheets of paper written on one side only. 

It will be asked: How are competitors to make their selections? Is it from an artistic or 
commercial, or some other point of view, that the Advertisements are to be judged? 

In reply, we say that the competitor should choese what he thinks are the most attractive 
Advertisements, likely to make the reader purchase the article which is advertised. 

We need hardly point out to our readers that this competition does not require any high order of 
intellectual ability, such as is demanded for the solution of puzzles, but is open to anyone possessing 
judgment and common sense. To our advertisers it will be equally obvious that such a competition 
provides them with unique advantages, seeing that every Advertisement appearing during six months 
will not only be glanced at, but attentively studied by. vast numbers of the public who might 
otherwise never have looked at them at all. 





























“T WAVED MY SHINING PALMS AT THE PANIC-STRICKEN MEN.” 


(See fage O11.) 





